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5 UKE of Devonfire, 


Lord Lieutenant of IRE I AND. 


F this work hall find as mak al 


vour with poſterity, as it hath done. 
with the preſent age, let it be no diſho- - 
nour to the name of Cavendiſh, (if this 
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| 3 letter hould live to inform them) that 


it was written in Ireland, under your 


N i Grace's government, and honoured with 
3 your patronage —-- A patronage, which, 
| Hogwever diſtinguiſhed by the advantages 


of high ſtation, moſt noble birth, and a 


long line of illuſtrious anceſtors, had 
yet neither been defireable to this au- 
"We nor ſought by his friends, had it 


not been 0 diſtinguiſhed b) 
thoſe virtues, which give birth and ſta- 


tion their true dignity: clear, unſullied, 


1 unſuſpected honour, in the patron's pub- 


lic character; and every amiable qua- 


lity, in his private: conjugal fidelity 
and affection; paternal tenderneſs, ex- 
emplary diy ſincere and ſteady 
friendſhip, and extenſive charity: and 


all theſe ounded upon their only true 


and ſolid baſis; I True Religion, 
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My Lonxp, it is the proper province 
of the annaliſt, and the hiſtorian, to do 
juſtice to your Grace, in your public 
capacity; to inform poſterity, in how 
ſteady and uniform a tenour of honeſt 
zeal, and unaffected fortitude, you have 
ever aſſerted the diſtinguiſhing character 
of your noble family; Loyalty to your 
Sovereign, unſevered from the true love 
of Liberty, and your Country. In a 
word, it is their buſineſs to tell, with 
what integrity you filled and adomed 
the" greateſt ſtations. 51 


THESE are the duties of their pro- 
vince; and let them be their. themes: 
but * me be allowed, for the intereſt of 
virtue, to mention one thing, ' which 
may not fall within their obſervation 
to o thank your Grace, in the name of 

8 thou- 


3 8 


EF troufands, for your inlarged and itera 
bounty to the poor of this city, in the 
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day of their calamity ;_ when frozen 


© with cold, and famiſhed with hunger, 


in che ſevereſt ſeaſon this region ever 


| the moſt generous charity that ever re- 


 heved ſo great a diftrels. 


Tusk, my Lord, are acts of good- 
EF neſs, which ſhould be known, for the 


benefit of mankind, in the bleſſing of 
good example : and the more, becauſe 
their authors are ſtudious to conceal 
them; for they are the fruits of that 


truly chriſtian virtue, which vauntetb 


inſtances, in the higheſt ſtations, 
of pure religion, and undefiled before 
8 Him, 


„„ 
Him, to viſit the fatheriſi and widews | 
in their affliction, and to 322 Le oe f 4 
e . the world, - "oY 


May your e e 1557 al at 
bleſſings, that naturally and providen- 
tially await ſo amiable a dee, and 

derive them to a late, and a nume- 

Tous poſterity ! And may I be allowed 
to hope, that it will be no diſadvan- 
tage to you with them, that this ad- 
dreſs attends you, from a man who 
ſhould be preſumed ſuperior to flat- 
tery, becauſe he is underſtood to be 
above dependence; one ho would 
not, (if he knows himſelf) for any 
vanity of this world, diſgrace The Life 
f David with the imputation of one 
untruth prefixed to it; one, whe 
whilſt he wiſhes to do honour to your 
name, has not the leaſt ambition ei- 
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THE praiſes beflowed upon Da vip 
by ſacred writers, and the calummies 
heaped upon him by ſome others of a dif- 
ferent denomination, ſtrongly, and, I 
think, naturally, engaged my curiofity to 
ſearch into his biftory, in order to ſatisfy 
myſelf in his real charafter. And as this 
ſearch. engaged me in an exact and par- 
ticular inquiry into all parts of his life 
and conduft, I found them filled with a 
farprijeng ſeries of rare incidents, and m 
tereſting events; and ſuch as either ſup- 
plied or ſuggeſted a great variety of cu- 
rious obſervations and refleftions, which I 


believed would neither be 7 g ndr 


* 
q 
- 


unprofitable ; and, for that reaſon, I ſoon 
determined to communicate them to the 
world. ' And I own, not without ſome 
* 4  bope 


bope of ſupplying even the light and liber- 


4 i tine reader wit i eee 
Fo entertainment, if not of real improve- 


dhe ferinus the harned, the reoſenable, and 


| A Judgments or ſentiments, and with- 
out tying myſelf drum to the painful 
drudgery of retailing their particular 
opinions and obſervations. . My tufeneſs, 


about the 
raters) of the particular meſſes that made 


The Pazrace. 


ment; and, at the ſame time, avoidin 
all imputation of offence and demerit wit 


the religious. 


LIN this work, I freely own, Lu 


myſelf as well as 1 could, of all the hearn- | 
ed (that came in my way) upon the Jub- 


jar; but without a ſervile adherence to 


1 thought, was, to feaſt my reader, the 
beſt 1 could : 


11 


pur veyors (their names and cha- 
it up. 


THERE 16, perhaps, more ue, 


than hurnility, in owning, that 1 am in- 


debited, 


the entertainment was to 
Bis liking, (Jalutary, and not diftafteful) 
be would be little _ 


* 


The PxEFACE. 1 
debited, on this occafion, to all the cm. 
mentators of note, more than I imagined ? 
I fbould at my firſt ſetting our; and © 
more to a commentator of little note, than 
zo almoſl all the reſt put together ; I mean 
Mr. Trap, of Weſton in Glouceſterſhire. 

In hor 


t, there is but one work upon 5; 
fubjef# (which yet treats it more profeſ- 
ſedly than any other which hath fallen in 
my way) to which I am not indebted for 
fo much as ane ſingle hint, or one idea. 


N I biflory. I am 
ring to preſent to the reader, is not 
properly he hiſtory of David, as the 45 
ſtory of the divine Providence, during the 
life and reign of that prince, and within 

" that ſcene'of action. And this, methinks, 
is matter of refined and uncommon” curio- 
fity. Here the reader will fee the pru- 
dence and paſſions of men, operating in 
their ordinary courſe, and producing 
their common effetts ; and, at the ſame 
time, the wiſdom of GOD inter poſng, 
ſuperintending, ſwaying, and conducting 

I 


them 


xi The FRETAcR. 


them all to the purpoſes of his abort 
Providence. | | 


"HERE dern Wh 1 V 


Ek occurrences, revolutions, and events, 
\ which paſs before.a common eye, upon 

this flage of the world ; but * will alfa 
bebold the ſecret and unſeen ſprings and 
movements, the whole machinery by which 
they are brought about : and from a care- 
ful obſervation,” and right application of 
what he here learns, he will be able to con- 
template the "whole hiſtory of the world, 
the lives of the princes, and the n 
tions of empires, in a very different light 
from that in which they preſent dancer 
to | Carele fs obſervers. 


AN D, what is yet £4 more import- 
ance, he will lea — what degree of favour, 
ſupport, and ſu ceſs, he himſelf is to ops 
for from the divine Providence, in the 
pright and conſcientious diſcharge Su. bis 
uty ; and what chaftiſement, diſtreſs, and 
\ diſappointment.” be is to expect from a 
| contrary conduct. pa 


-. - 
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TF it pleaſe G O D, that ſuch re- 
Fions made him wiſer and better, bis 
end will be anſwered, and ſo will mine. 


LET me add this ſhort requeſt to 
the reader, That if he meet any incon- 
gruity or abſurdity in the text, not con- 
feftent with common ſenſe, he will be fo 
good as to aſcribe it to ſome overlooked 
error of the preſs ; it being ſcarce poſſible 

to avoid all ſuch. | 
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4 * „ Aepoſttion Was palk'd upon Faul, for his 
l :deliberate-andobltinatedifobedience:in | 
rdavion . . — David was, by a very expr 3 
Ct 
plainly: ſhews i dwine 4 
. ed to ſucceed 3 * 4 
A wil not be amiſs to ein dis nner a | 


little more fully. an DI #545, 122 HATED ee v | x I 4 
Ts Amalekites were a people long Gas de. * 
voted to deſtruction by Almighty Gop, for one 1 


of the moſt notprious inſtances of crueity, dab 


. manity, and impicty, that ever was heard of; ig. P 
the invading and -deſtroying,” as far as in 1 
lay, by treachery and-ſarprize, an innocent ad. 
oof Pew üninjured, and unprOV OR d. 5 
„ Wuorvrx is anyway cohyerſant in the Bible; 1 
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aſſertion; for they joined the 


_ wo — 
- 


„ 


Iſraelites, when they were going out of Egypt, 
and were manifeſtly undey the immediate and 
miraculous. protection of Almighty GOD. 
T.H1s was a fin at once ſo inhuman and fo 
atheiſtical, as perhaps cannot be parallel'd in any 
one inſtance from the foundation of the wofld: 
A ede it is no wönder, if this flagrant 
act of villainy and impicty (plainly indicating the 
laſt degree of previous depravity ) produced that 
dreadful decree againſt them, recorded in eur. 
xvii. 14. Iwillutteriy pur aut the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven f. And, ſoon | 


after 


* Lewit. xx. ver. 1. to 23. incluſive. , 
+ Mr. Chubb tells us, in his Pamphlet relating to Doctor 


Al Bledtion, dec. Wat this is not true in fack; ſeeing they re- 


* 


mained Jong after, even till Saus time, a diſtinct People. - 
Let us try the weight of this objeQion. ------ The Amalehites 
remained a diſtinct people till Saas time; therefore God's decree 
of 77 * was not executed upon them. This is juſt ſuch reaſon- 
ing as if he had ſaid, that Alam lived above oo years after the ſen- - 
tence of death denounced againſt him; and therefore he never died. 

'allow, that a remnant of the Amalelites outlaſted both Saul and 

avid, and reached even to the reign of Henetiab, 1 Chron, iv. 
41. But at the fame time, we learn from the laſt verſes of that 
chapter, that he ſent of Simeon /mote the reſt of them that eſcaped, 
(i. e. that eſcaped all the preceding attempts againſt them) and 
dwelt there unto this day. 


But if we are to reſt upon Mr. Chubb's peremptory aſſertion, 
they not only were not extirpated, but they continued unmoleſted, 
till the days of Saul. Eat. this Gre] is a raſh and ungrounded 
2 and Midianites againſt 

ue, Num. xxiv. 20. about 40 years after their firſt-attempr. 
nd; think. there is no doubt but they were defeated with the 
lidianites (Num. xxxi.). There is alſo, I think, good reaſon to 
believe, that theſe inveterate enemies of ae were included in 
the general confederacy againſt-FoſSua, and ſhared in their com- 
mon defeat, 7o/b.2xi, This is certain, that more than 40 years 
after this, they again Joined the Moabites againſt race (Judg. iii.]. 
Aud when the Aiaabitas were defeated by Ehud, can it be wade 2 
1 . w doubt, 


x 


B. x. nne 3 


after, the reaſon and mantier of effeRing thiy are 


added in a ſubſequent declaration: there ſttict 14 
of which, in its moſt literal trariſlation, 
thus 3 —— Becauſe the hand againſt the —— 
of God, the wat of Cod ag Ar let from 

ation to generations i. e. be 
bath lifted up his hand gaind the chrane of Gon, 
hath ſet himſelf to defear-the' divine determina- 
tions in favour of Iſati thereforo/GoD: will 
have war with them from generation Sure 
ration, until they are utterly mne. 


. defeat ? Or if there could, De 
borah and Barat's Song uts the point out of all doubt (v. 14). 
It is alſo certain, that about 1 3 3 


involved in their common deſtruction: as the 
Pſalmiſt mentions them as the poo . — 


a a e, whine org of yoo = 
them. And the exhortation of Ms/es to them, as far as it is 
applicable- to this head, they 'thus paraphraſe: Remember 
| © therefore, that there is no -reflemption for them; and that if 
« you ſuffer yourſelves, either thro pity, or covetouſueſa, to 

«« ſpare any of them, you will not only incur . nen bf 
*« perjury and rebellion, but be inſnared inte grrater wy 
** conforming to their ways. Had Saul been mindful of this, 
* had not faved the king 


n that he deſigned the latter 
ws. 22 an offering to Gop, Samuel did juſtly reprove him, by ſhew- 

ing him how vain it was to pretend to atone fot one open 
* violation of G< »'s command by another.“ 


B 2 | To 


of Amaleh, and the choiceſt of the cat} 
«* tle and plunder (1 Fam, xv. 9; &c.). When therefore he . 


— A. 4 hs. tn — a —_—_ * 
- * 
_ 7 — 


. An Hyftorical Account-of B. f. 
To reconcile this ſevere decree to the ptinci- 
les of juſtice, and to Gos own declarat ions, 
Sol. xviii. of his limiting the verigeance of guilt 


tothe perſon of the offender, we need only reflect 
upon one plain obſervation, which every day's ex · 


perience ſufficiently furniſhes us with 3 that = 


ching is more common, than for children to 
titant; and, it may be, improved and 0 


ching is more caſy to the divine preſcience, than 
to foreſee this, and to 
that this was the caſe of the Amalekites, ſuf. 
ficiently appears from theif hiſtory. For as their 


fathers attempted upon the 1/rae/ites, when under 
the manifeſt protection of Go; their ſons conti- 


nued to do the ſame upon every occafion, tho the 


lame protection became every day more and more 


conſpicuous, by many and repeated inſtances. 


How this decree had hitherto been put in 


execution by the people of Gop, and under his 


immediate direction, from age to age, will beſt 


be learned from the books of N umbers, Foſtua, 
and Judges. And now Saul, as next in order, was 
appointed, was in a very ſolemn, expreſs, and par- 
ticular manner, commanded to execute his 


And to ſhew that the ſins of thoſe very Amalek- 
tes now commanded to be deſtroyed, were the 


real motives of their deſtruftion ; they are in that 
command given for it, expreſly and emphatically 


called the ſinners the Amalekites : and their king 


is charged by the prophet with the guilt of mur- 
ders (and the Kenites, as leſs criminal, are com- 
manded to be ſeparaed from them), . 
8 Bur 


terate in the fas of theiranceſtors; and that no-— 


ce upon it. And 


38 tainted with the infection of their fachers gui 


Bri the Lifeof King David. 5 
Bur we ate asked, Why their innocent chil- 
dren ſhould be put es death? To this it is very 
obvious to anſwer by another very p plain queſtionz 
Why do innocent children die every day? It was 
a mercy to che children of the Amalehites to be 
taken off in tlieir innoconce, before they 1 
ilt 
AND to put it out of all doubt even With Sa 
himſelf, that the puniſhment and prevention of 
guilt were the only end and aim of that command; 
he was expreſly injoined'to deſtroy not only the 
Amalekites; but all that they had, ; 0X #ndſbeep, ca- 
meland aſs; that the memory oklo vile a taee might 
be blotted out from under heaven! N command 
admirably fitted to ſpread and to eftablifhithe terror 
of divine vengeance u n'guiltover the earth, and, 
in conſequence of 5 to reſtrain the the etormities 


of mankind. Whereas, had the Amulelites been | 


commanded to be deſtroyed; and their ſubſtance 
ſpared, avarice and intereſt might have juſtly been 
ſuſpected as the real motives of this extirpationy 
and the divine command as à pretence only, 

- BESIDES all this; tho” Saul might not have 
enter d right] y into the reaſan of, the command, 


© We are told, that Selicd bar einirpaitd the inhabitants of 
ſeveral villagesin Per/ia, for their abominable wickednefs ( Ambaſ; 
Travels, |. 7. 2 294. ). Nor have hiſtorians, as far as I can! 
act upon him as cruel or tyrannous, --- There is ſuch a 
thing as the vulgar call an il breed; and fins run in the blood. It 
is certainly a blefling to the world to have ſuch a race rooted ont. 
The inſection of incorrigible guilt ſhould. be arreſted at any rate ; 
and if nothing but extremities can effect this, extremities are then 
ſafficiently juſtified in the great Governor of the world ; nay, they 
are manifeſtly required and exacted from him in that . 
1 are tied — to other meaſures of acting. 
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l vor been influenced cither by duty or gratitude 
to a-religiqus obſervance. of it; yet one would 
think the example of Achan, ſo freſh in the 
hiſtory of his Own nation, (Joſb. vii.) who was 
deſtroyed, with his whole family, for a like in- 
tance of diſohedicnce, might lufficiently have 
deren him from flighting it. 
* WHEREAS then Sau did not only diſobey 
this command, but acted in manifeſt oppoſition 
to the reaſon; and end of it; ſparing the mur- 
* 65 ee {in all probability, from the pro- 
of à fich ranſom, or perhaps, a proud par- 
tiality to the regal character 1) and all the ſpoil 
that was. worth ſaving, and deſtroying only the 
3 er Was he: hardened in his ſtubborn 
ſobe diene as abſtinately to affirm to Samnel's 
Fo that he had executed the divine command. 
Add when ther was confuted by the evidence af 
Bet, be. then had. the hatdineſs to ſhift the blame 
from himſelf. and to ſhiold his avarice under the 
| of popularpicty. bor eople (ſaid he to 
| | mikey * tool af the ſpoil, the chi if of the things, 
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which leu have been usterly Foe] to ſa: 
Crifice. ta; che Lord thy God in Gilgal, 


| To this Samuel made that noble reply (1 
1 Sam. xv. 22.0): And Samuel ſaid, Harb the Lord | 
it as great” delight in burnt-offer ons nd ſores | 
it ces, AS in IP. the woice of the Lord 1 
il hold, te obey is better than 8 3 ns 10 
hearken, hun the fat of rams, 


* An important u len this to princes, that guilt ſubjects them ta 
Þ1 the ſeveres Tate of the Knee, 49 mack an the meaneſt of 
. _ ſubjects ? | 

US 25 8 2 WHEN 


Wu xx this laſt heinous act ofdiſbbedience was 
added to d uus other fins, Go p, by the mouth of 
his prophet, pronounced the decree of his depoſal 
from the ſovereignty; nor could d amuel s long and 
carneft interceſſion ever prevail to reverſe it -- 

Tris was the ſtate of things, when Samuel was 
expreſly commanded by Gon, to fill his horn with 
oil, to go to Beth/zhem, and there ro anoint one 
of the ſons of Jeſſe the Bethlebemite (whom 
Gop ſhould then name to him) to ſucceed Saul 
in the kingdom. . 

Tux prophet would gladly have excuſed him- 
ſelf from executing this dangerous commiſſion, 
from the apprehenſion of Sauls heating it, and 
revenging his depoſition upon him. To temove 
his fears upon this head; Go commands him to 
take an heifer, and to give out; that he was come 
thither to ſacrifice to the Lord; which, asa propher, 
he had a right to do where · ever he thought fir. 

HE wetit accordingly, and was no ſooneꝛr arrived 
at Bethlehem, but the people crouded about him, 
in dreadful apprehenſions of his being ſent to de- 
nounce ſome divine thteat or vengeance ſot theit 
ſins 7. But Samui (oor quicted theit feats upon 
that head, and only let them know, that he was 
come to factifice to the Lord; and injoined them 
to ſanctify themſolves for their attendante upon 
th? Ne Neat n Exclude divine end Slaton be. Af. 
| yet he erected a trophy, (the vulgate hath it, a triumphal arch) as 
. a monument of his victory over them. Poſſibly the firſt monument 
of the kind that ever was erected. 


1 Or perhaps, in apprehenſion of his having fled thither from 
Saul wrath, and that they might ſuffer by ſheltering him. 
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| him the. man appoints 


Hrance of a like: graccful mien and 
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decemed neceſſary, to qualify perſons for theitfis 
\ akeggdanice'on the moſt ſolemn ordinance of reli: 
gien *): And when the ſacrifice was over, he 


called Fefſeand his. ions tothefcalt; which always ö 


followed theiſacriſicce. L ie 
Veo the — if *Eliak thefirſt born 


of Jeſſe, the prophet, ſtruck with the graceful- 


neſs and dignity of his perſon, haſtily concluded 


(which probably was grounted upon the remem- 
preſence in 
Saul) was quickly repreveds and he was given to 
underſtand, that Gop judgeth not, as man too 
often doth, by appearances, and ſeeming per- 
ſections, but by che ſecret aud unſcen powers 


and diſpoſitions of the heart. 


IMMEDIATELY: ſoxacher fons of Feſſe. were 
ordered to paſs in review heſore the prophets but e 
none of theſe had the divine approbation 

Tux prophet, (as we may well imagine) fa: 
ficiently embaraſſed at this ſuſpenſe; of the divine 
deſignation, asked Jeſſe, If he had no other ſon? 
To which he anſwered, That he had one more, his 
youngeſt, in the fields, keeping his flock. Upon 
which, the prophet immediately ordered him to 
be ſent for; declaring that they muſt not ſit down 
until he came. Jeſſe obeyed: and when Dauia 


Now, however ricunl this ſanctiſication might be, yet T believe 


it is not doubted but that it was intended as an emblem of that 


purer, and more ſpiritual ſanctification, which ſhould be required 
of all thoſe who Gommemorate (he PT rn for dus ins of 
the whole world, 

arrived, 


dto the ſovercigntyrby = 
_ Almighty Gov. © But this his human judgment 


. as. 


/ ACCORDINGLY Samuel axoſe amd bin 


him; but whether n the midſt of his-brethren; 


z. e. in their preſence; or whether — wg 


ot his brethren, 7. r. apart, and in the preſence 
only of Jeſſe, is not . 1 Tho” 
the rudeneſs, with vine ch 1 
aeg e at N Wag chan; 
Bs. 9 we 25 to 3 


— ;caloalf* N 5 bly it might. 


F got this account it nt 
very unwillingly anoir 1. . the 
fe of Sa. i445 That; if he had been we 


5h On judgment. Ebab would Have beet the 
man,” And '5dly, That if Teſs ge 
prevailed; his 12252 other ſons had rec 
to David. From all the it Web den that the 
Ki ion of Duvid to the throne of Tfraet was 


an immediate act of Providence, without the leaſt 


intervention of human wiſdom or contrvance. 
How David came to be ſo little accbunted of 


in the eye of a parent, as nt to be thought wor- 


thy ſo hay as to be called to the feaſt with his 

btethren, is not eaſy rofay; unleſs it be, thar as 
elder children take Utes and fuller poſſe flibn of 
their patents affections; ſo, unleſs they forfeit 
them by ſome courſe of ill conduct, they ſeldom 


fall to retain ſome preference in them to the laſt. 
" Howeves, that David wanted no recom- 


mendation of perſonal advantages, is evident; 


for he was beautiful, and (what implies a great 
deal 


—4 {forthe was the youngeſh) Stb im e 
diately ordeted the nnen binn 
him; for this Was nee N at: 


: 


FE 
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0 An Fioricet Aacmaut r B. r. 
deal more) amiable. The text tells us, h was 
ruday, ani fair of eyes, und gvouly 10 look ro. 
But, very probably, theſe advantages gave him 
little diſtinction, in a family where beauty ſeems 
to have been familiar and hereditar.. 
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Dr, concerning Sum, the Pro. 
Pb, and their Schools. 
nr eee 34 1 LODI T1104 LAS. 
"I HE unſcriptural reader may poſlibly, have 
1 ſome curioſity to know who this cxtraor- 
dinary perſon might be, who was thus appointed 
to pull down, and to 1 K kings; and readers 
df another character will, I hope, indulge this 
ſhort digreſſion on that account. 
SAMUEL was of the tribe of Levi, and of a 
very diſtinguiſhed family among that tribe, that 
of the Koathites, deſcended from, Kerah the 
ainſayer, whole deſcendants were eminent for 
their muſical skill in the ſervice of the temple; 
and are by ſome commentators (probably for that 
reaſon) accounted prophets. His father Elkanah 
is believed by ſome men of learning to have been 
a prophet, and the ſon of a prophet (and his mo. 
ther is. numbered among the propheteſſes); per- 
haps for no better reaſon than his having been of 
the city of Ramathaim Zophim , which is in- 
terpreted Ramah of the prophets ; tho, in ſtrict- 

* Suppoſed to be the 4rimathea of the New Teſtament. p Ki 
neſs, 


* 


. 


B 1. the Liſe of Nu David. 11 
neſs, it is Ramab of the watebmen, prophets 
being ſometimes ſo ſtyled.inSeripraze; + 6 
Is father is believed to beugen lt mere 4 
to Hannah the mother of Samuel, whom he ten- 
derly loved; but, finding her barten, he (through 
that cager deſire of iſſur which ſwayed the Fews) 
took alſo another woman to wife, named Pe- 
ninnah ; who, finding herſelſ ſufficiently prolific, 
could not-forbear upbraiding Hantab with her 
barrenneſs: and as Eltanah went up year by year 
to Shiloh, where the ark then reſided, to offer 
facrifice, Peninmah took the y of the 
feaſt which enſued, tovex her with more than! or- 
dinary reproaches upom that head, in the face of 
her family and friends; and this ſhe did one day 
to ſuch a degtec, that Hannab, riſing from the 
feaſt, in which' ſhe conld not ſhare, poured out 
her complaiuts to Go p, and prayed! and wepe 


before him in extremity of anguiſn, beſeeching 
him to beſtow a ſon pon her, and vowing to 


dedicate lum in x very diſtinguihed eee t 


his ſervice during his whole life . 5 
 - God heard her petition, and ſhe fulliled hee | 

yow; for; waiting only” till the child Samuel was 
weaned, (that is, till he was three years old) and 
ſurmounting all the ties of tenderneſs, and fore- 
going all her ſemale fears and fondneſs, ſhe im · 
mediately conveyed him to the temple, and de- 
dicated him in a moſt ſolemn manner, and with 


The Levites, in their ordinary courſe, ci tata | 
attend the ſervice of the temple in their turns from the age of 
twenty-five to fifty; — after era they became Judges, and 
preachers of righteouſueſs, 


” n 1 


a noble hymn of humiliation and chankſgiving, 
to the ſeryiee of G. 


Part of his time he gave to — adminiſtration of 
| public juſtice; and the reſt he dedicated to the 
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EL r the higb- prieſt reckived bin co bocenchis 
= andthe little Camus miniſtred before him 
from that: day forward, and was early and ſignally 


diſtinguiſhed by the divine favour and influence; 
to the great and full ſatisfaction of all the pebple 
pf Iſtael; inſomuck that when Eli and his wicked 


ſons. periſhed, he ſucceeded to the ſupteme civit 
power over the whole nation, where he ſuſtained 
the character of a moſt equitable and righteous 


ruler, and juſt judge; which laſt character he till 


ſuſtained (even when Gon, for: the ſins of the 
Ifaelites, gave them a Ade to his dying day. 
„Tux paxticulars of Saul s election to the ſu- 
preme: Ge and: Samaets diveſting himſelf of 
it, are to be found at large in the firſt book of 
Samuel, and are, I think, not PIN any 
rious readers regard. 
+ SAMUEL, now difpolicſſing himſelfof the "Y 
preme power, was however no way diminiſhed 
in dignity, or in the deſire of doing good; but con- 
tinued revered alike both by prince and people. 


more immediate ſervice of God, in a learned and 
religious retirement in one of the prophetic 


ſchools at Ramab, over which he preſided. Of 


theſe men, and their ſchools, take this ſhort ac- 
Tux Jewiſh nation had no ſuch ſchools or ſe- 


minaries for the education of their children, as are 


now in uſe among us: with them, parents were in 


8 the 
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the place of rutots; ani as they had no regard / orʒ 
to ſpeak more properly, as they had great con: 
tempt; for heathen” literature, they contented 
themſelves with teaching their children theit 
own language and laws; upon full aſſurance; 
that a p proficiency and skill in theſe would 
gain them all the credit and eſteem they defired i 
and as their la wi giver had taken ſufficient care to 
inculcate this duty, nothing was mote juſtly re- 
putable amongęt them, than a conſcientious dif 
charge of it. However, foraſmuch as 
not always the beſt qualified to-the diſcharge of 
this duty, anda careful ſtudy and thorough know - 
ledge of the ſcriptures, was of ſuch vaſt import. 
ance, at once to inform and inlarge their minds, 
and to preſerve them in the purity of their reli- 
gion, and keep them a diſtin& people, it pleaſed 
Go to inſtitute ſeveral orders of men for this 
purpoſe; of which the 1 Were che 3 
1 and prophets. 

Tre buſineſs of the prieſts was, to | miniſter | in 
holy things, to teach the law in all its parts, to 
judge and to decide all controverſies; and the le- 
vites were their ſubalterns in all theſe offices. But 
as a great part of their time was taken up in thoie 
attendance upon the altar, and other rituals of the 
Moſaic law; and as it is natural for men to lay a 
great, perhaps too great a ſtreſs upon thoſe things 
in which they themſelves are greatly concerned 
and intereſted; it pleaſed Gop to raiſe up another 
order of men, to be a check upon the prieſts, and 
to be the guardians of the ſpiritual part of the law 
of 2 as the prieſts were of the I 
LEV L + an 


- 
are 


i4 An Hijtorical Acta: of R. 1. 
and this was the order of the prophets; a race of 
men trained up by a long courſe of findy, diſci- 
line, ſtrict temperance, and utter cotitempt of 
worldly grandeut, to be teachets of righteouſ- 
neſs; and fitted, by the beſthabirs of picty and vir · 
tue, to receive, r h 
_ Injpirations'of-the Spirit of Gj. + 
ITnkss were to the Jews the grear teachers of 
virtue and wifdom, as the philoſophers were in 
ſome: meaſute to the Heathens; but with great 
diſadvantage, from their deficiency in the two 
laſt characters: whereas theſe advantages impows- 
cred and inſpited the to preach true 
righteouſneis to the people; and to depreſs the 
value of all the rituals of religion, compared with 
its to preach and to prepare them for the king- 


dom of the Meſab; and to manifeſt their miſs 


hon by miracles, and predictions of furure eventꝭ: 
Which enabled them, on many occaſions, 890 
reprove and to repreſs alike the enormities of 
Princes, prieſts, and people; nay, ſometimes, to 
awe even neighbouring nations into repentance 
aud mendmenr. 16 
Nov tho Gop, to thew: been rations 
of his Spirit are not tit ito human inſtitutions, 
ſometimes choſe uneducated men, and even wo- 
men, to receive and to publiſh his inſpirations; 
yet at the ſame time, to manifeſt the value of 
wiſe diſcipline, and good inſtitutions, and to ſhew 
their fitneſs, to prepare men for the influence of 
the Spirit of — he generally choſe his pro- 
phets out of ſuch as were educated in the ſchools 
of the — of which take 28 ſhort account, 
j from 


15 
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froma atk ofpreavlearning, and (Ithiok)equal 
candour u n oe | 


1 On the other hand, they were no 1G care- 
« ful to. cultivate the: knowledge. of them ſc he 
6% Scraptwures) among themſelves. We cannot, 
indeed, be ſure that they had any ſynagogues 
t before the captivity; tho it be far from impro- 
te bable, conſidering the great diſtance at which 
ͤſome of them lived from the temple; and 
6 that, at theibeſt, they were obliged — 
© thither but thrice in a ycat: but other places 
©. they had for; prayer and inſtruction, namely, 
< the e ſchools of the prophets; to which they 
* might x repair on the ſabbaths, new - moons, and 
< other feſtivals. By pr we mean not 
« thoſe ſtrictly fo called, 1 with the 
* ſpirit.of prophecy; but their diſciples, or, as 
the Hebrew idiom words it, the /ons of the 
** prophets. The former were generally con- 
© ſulted by the kings, prieſts, and elders af their 
> upon all extraordinary occaſions, whe- 
< ther about religion, or ſtate affairs; and the 
<«« latter were brought 
for inſtructing the people in the neee 
* and the worſhip of Go p. Ars | 
Tus had their habitations chief in the 
os country; they lived in a kind of ſocicty among 
e themſelves, and had generally one or more of 
** the prophets to be heads over them, and to 
% hom they gave the title of father; their 
c houſes were but mean, and of their own build- 
ing; their food was chiefly pottage made of 
. ©» Univerſal Hiſt. p 730, 731. 


” herbs, 


up under them, and fitted 


4 but, in the main, che) 
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1 ebe anleſs whey the peopleſint-lorme berg? 

< Fare to them, Tuch as bread; parched cotn, 

honey, dried fruitz and the likes/rhcie dels 1 6 

3 and tied about with 4 
<-Jeathern/ girdle!: their Wants being ſo few; 


. Were eaſi ily ſupplied by their ow hahds; and * 
ag their views teached no furtlier, ſo they li: 


4 mited their labour to that; that they might be: 
. fow the more time in prayerſtudy, and retite . 
N ment. Riches were no tempt: to them in 
ſuch aftate3 and therefore not only re- 
fuſed Naumans preſents, a. nilhed Gehaff 
in a:ſevere takin g clandeſtinely 
1 obtained a fmall portion of them. This labo- 
& rious, recluſe; aui abſtemious courſe of life; 
<. joined to the-mcanneſs of dreſs, gave: Aren 
| * ſaoh. x ſtrange air, eſpecially among w/e cout- 
ce tiers, that tlie looked-upon.them as no bettet 
a «, than mad: mem Their cxtradidinary; frecdom 
4 in reproving even princes for their wicked 
e deeds, did likewiſe-xpaſe them frequently to 
* perſecutions; impriſonments, : and ſometimes 
5 4 death; eſpeciallyin the reigns of forriewick: 
Sed princes, ſuch as were Abub and Manaſſeh ; 
were always reſpected 
bythe beer ai Wiler dur, even of the higheſt 
rank, and uſed with tlie utmoſt teverenee ant | 
« ; regard both in language and i behaxioum 
Max learned menhave thonght, that: tele 
ſchools: they: have. ſtudied arithmetic ande aſtro. 
nomy; and doctor Patrick thinks, that the Greck 
ward: Sophos, which was originally tlie title of 
n might be derived from EDS, * 


B. x. the Life of King David. 17 
in Hebrew ſignifies a Prophet. Nor is this an 
irrational conjecture; eſpecially when we con- 
ſider, that the prophets generally fixed their reſi- 
dence upon the tops of hills, where, if they ſtudied 
not aſtronomy, yet were they always at hand 
to preach a better knowledge of heaven to the 
people that delighted to ſacrifice on high places. 

ONE thing we certainly know, that in theſe 
ſchools they ſtudied and practiſed muſic in great 
perfection; and as the praiſes of God made a con- 
ſiderable part of their buſineſs, it is not to be 
imagined, that their muſic was without ſong. 

To conclude: © Here (ſays the learned Dr. 
« Trapp) was profeſſed the true philoſophy z 
ce which, according to Ariſtotle, is a divine and 
e heavenly doaArine indeed *; far different from 
ce that vain and deceitful philoſophy which the 
« apoſtle inveigheth againſt, (Col. il. 8.) and 
ce which is in truth nothing but ſophiſtry; which 
« Axiſtotle calls a ſeeming, but not a ſubſtantial. 
e wiſdom .“ | 

Or this order of men was Samuel, an eminent 
prophet and patriot! a prophet, and the ſon and 
father of prophets! the child of piety and prayers, 
and the man of Goo! 0 ＋ 
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Hi hat enſued upon Dav 1's being anointed 
to the Succeſſion of the Throne, zoget her 
- with the Octafion of bis being called io 
W eee 

WAvIp, clefied and anointed to the 
5 throne , in the manner already men- 


tioned, became, from that day, eminent for 
fortitude, prudence, and piety, beyond any man 
of his own, or perhaps of any ſucceeding age. 
It is true, they that credit the ſcripture-hiſtory 
in this affair, will caſily account for all theſe ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments and improvements; 
far that aſſures us, that the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward f. 


And I ſhould be glad to learn from thoſe who 


do not credit this circumſtance of the hiſtory, in 


the ſtrict ſenſe of the text, how. otherwiſe they 


Hie It is hardly to be fuppoſed, (ſay the authors of Univer/al 
Aary, p. 763, note E) that Samuel did then explain the whole | 
myſtery of his anointing of David; which might have had ſome 
fatal conſequence, had it come to Saus ears: but as it was uſual 
to anoint men to the office of prophet, as well as to the regal dig- 
nity, it is more likely, that he left them to ſuppoſe the former. 

+ Tho' his outward circumſtances were not changed in the 
mean time, (for he continued keeping his father's flock) yet the 
anointing was not an empty ceremony : a divine power went along 
with the inſtituted fign, and he found himſelf inwardly advanced in 
wiſdom, courage, concern for the public, and all qualifications pro- 
per for a prince; to fatisfy him, that his election was of God. 
Millar's Hig. of the Church, &c. p. 146. 


5 can 
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cin account for thoſe extraordinary effects and 
endowments, which immediately enſued Davids 
deſignation to the throne 

-I $HOULD be glad to learn from eſe gen 
tlemen, how a defiguation to empire; which, in 
its ordinaty courſe, is too apt to corrupt, de- 
baſe, and overſet with vanity, ſhould raiſe an 
obſcute youth, uneducated, and little accounted 
of, even in the eſteem of a parent's partiality, 
in an obſcure age and country, without the 
advantage either of inſtruction or example, into 
the greateſt muſician, the nobleſt poet, and the 
moſt coniſummate hero of all antiquity ; for that 
David was all theſe, and more than theſe, will, 
1 hope, be one day out of all doubt wirk thecan- 
did reader. 

In the mean time, until they pin, it is 
not, I think, —— to hope, that the can- 
did reader will believe. 

WHEN Jamnets inipoetane buſineſs at Beth- 
lehem was over, he rerurned again to his nſual 
reſidence at Ramah, and David to his flock ; 
where his great abilities and endowments quickly 
became fo conſpicuous, that they recommended 
him in a very diſtinguiſhed manner to the ſervice 
of Saul, whoſe mind now became difturbed by 
all the black and malignant paſſions, without any 
reaſon, that we know of; but that which the text 
tells us, that the Spirit of the Lord was now. 


departed from him, and an evil ſpirit from the 
Lord troubled him x. * A H E- 


* Toſephus relates, that he ſometimes became like a demoniac. 
He having forſaken Gov, and his duty, (ſays Mr. Millar, ibid.) 


> the 
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' WHETHER any more be meant by this, than 


chat God, for Sauls hardened impenitence, with- 


drew his reſtraining and. guiding grace, and left 
him a prey to his own; paſſions, I cannot take 
upon me to ſay. This only I am ſure of, that 
no man living needs a hy chaſtiſement from 
Almighty Go, than the letting his own paſ- 
ſions looſe upon him: the conſequence to the 
mind, I apprehend, would, in that caſe, be much 
the ſame, as it would be to the body, if the re- 
ſtraining preſſure of the air were removed, and 
all the muſcles, veſſels, and humours, leſt to the 
full freedom of their own powers and tendencies. 

Or the other hand, I cannot ſee upon what 
principles of reaſon, religion, or philoſophy, we 
ſhould take upon us abſolutely to preclude the 
agency of evil ſpirits in this caſe; or why Goo 
ſhould be any more reſtrained in the uſe of their 
powers, on this or the like occaſions, than in 
rhoſe of bears, lions, ſcorpions, or noxious 
animals of any kind; ſome of which, we know, 
he hath employed, for chaſtiſing or reſtraihing 
the enormities of his creatures. And beſides, 
there is this preſumption in favour of this latter 
opinion, that Saul s phyſicians, who knew their 
own buſineſs beſt, and could beſt judge, whe- 


ther the diſorder of his mind lay within their 


province, or. without it, 7 1 aſcribe it to 
agency now mentioned (1 Jam. xvi. 15.) : Be- 


| hold now, an evil ſpirit from God rroublerh 


the Lord, in his righteous judgments, withdrew from him thoſe 


aſſiſtances of the good Spirit, which formerly fitted him for the 
government. 
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thee. They then proceed to preſcribe in the fol- 
lowing manner; Let our lord now command thy 
ſervants which are before thee, to ſeek out 4 
man who is a cunning player on an harp ; and 
_—_— come to paſs, when the evil ſpirit from 
od is upon thee, that he ſhall play with his 
hand, and thou ſhalt be well. | 
COMMENTATORS, who aſcribe this diſor- 
der to natural cauſes, abound with learned rea- 
ſonings and quotations, to prove the power of 
muſic in caſes of this kind; and particularly urge 
that proof from Seneca, (de Ira, l. iii. c. 9.) that 
Pythagoras quieted the perturbations of the mind 
with an harp x. And, poſlibly, ſo he might: but 
as we are not told whence thoſe perturbations 
proceeded, his having done ſo, no way affects 
the queſtion before us. All that we know of, 
is, that we have reaſon to believe, from the ex - 
ample of Eliſba, 2 Kings iii. (nor will the beſt 
philoſophy forbid us) that quieting the perturba- 
tions of the miud, is abſolutely neceſſary to- 
wards receiving the ſacred influence of the Spirit 
of Gop. And if fo, then may we fairly con». 
clude, that the ſame ſtate of mind which fits us 
for the influence of good ſpirits, as naturally 
unfits us for the influence of ſuch as are evil : 
and therefore the ſame power of muſic which 
quieted Eliſba's rage and indignation againſt the 


® Pythagoras perturbationes animi lyra componebat. 
Thuanus tells us, (tom. 3. Buc#ley's edit. I. 57. ſect. 19.) that, 
after the Pariſian maſſacre, Charles the ninth was wont to have 
his ſleep diſturbed by nightly horrors, and was compoſed to rei 
by a ſymphony of ſinging-boys. | 
C 3 idolatrous 


account of this matter to be true, that 
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idolatrous 7ehoram *,. and fitted him for the 
agency-of the Holy Spirit of Gop, might, for 
the fame reaſon, by quicting Gaul unruly paſ- 
ſions, unfit him for the agency of the evil ſpirit 
Which troubled him; and, of conſequence, work 
his cure for that time, And accordingly we are 
aſſured by the ſacred hiſtorian, that David was 
recommended to Saul, on this occaſion, by one 
of his ſervants, to play before him; that he was 
ſent for accordingly; that his father immediately 
diſpatched him with a-ſmall preſent of bread and 
wine to the king; and that his muſic had — 


deſired effect. And if we ſuppoſe 7aſe 
— 


added ſongs and hymns to the harmony of t his 
harp, —.— that repreſſed the ſuggeſtions of 

the evil ſpirit) what is it which the united power 
of ſuch muſic, and ſuch poetry, might not ef- 
fect 7? And that he did ſo, is, I think, more, 


than probable; firſt, becauſe he excelled both in 


voice and poetry; and it was natural he ſhould, 
on this occaſion, exert his talents; ſecondly, be- 
cauſc he could not but know, that ſuch united 
accompliſhments would at once more endear him 


to Saul, and be more effectual to his amendment; 


and, thirdly, becauſe this was the known ſubſe- 
quent practice and praiſe of all the celebrated 
bards of antiquity. Nor have I the leaſt doubt, 
but that the diſtinguiſhed honours paid in after- 


* That the prophet was in a rage againſt him, appears evi- 


dently from his anſwer ; Get thee to the prophets of thy father, and 
the / 33 mm of thy mother. 


enocrates, we are told, cured madneſs by the harmony of © 
*. Alexander ab en Cemal. lib. 2. cap. 17. 
ages 


- 
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ages to thoſe who excelled on the harp, added 
to thoſe high and known epithets of 4rvme, in- 
ſpired by God, and honoured by the people, were 
derived from the tradition of David's inſpira- 
tion, and the honours he upon him both by 

Almighty God, and the whole realm of 1ſrael. 
This beſt accounts for Jomer's & ſeating the 
divine Demodocus (introduced by an herald) on 
a ſilver ſtudded throne, in the moſt honourable 
part of the aſſembly, and at a ſingle and ſeparate 
table, like an eaſtern prince; and at another 
time placing him (in the middle of the aſſembly) 
as the Iſraelites did Eli the high-prieſt in the 
height of his dignity, and the kings of Judah at 
their inauguration, (2 Kings xi. 14.) on a ſeat 
againſt a pillarhz and crowning all with the ap- 
pellation of the hero Demodocus t; honours ut- 
terly 


* It a from Sir 1/aac Newton's Chrozology, that Homer 
flouriſhed about one hundred and fifty years after David z and that 
the Phæniciant, who fled from Zidon and from David, under 
Cadmus, Phanix, &c. carried letters, muſic, and poetry, into 
Greece, Theſe men could not but know the true character of 
their conqueror ; and letters being then in uſe, it was eaſy to 
derive it to their poſterity, tho? their hatred of him might make 
them conceal or change his name. 3 7 

$ Foaſs alſo, when declared king, ſtood by a pillar, as the man- 
ner was, ſays the text. | | 
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 tetly abſurd and unaccountable, even in this age 
of muſical idolatry, upon any other than the 
foregoing ſuppoſition. 

As the recommendation now * to Saul 
of David, is very remarkable, the reader will 
not, I hope, be diſpleaſed to dwell a little upon 

it: Then anſwered one of the ſervants, and 
ſad, Behold, I have ſeen a ſon of Feſſe the 
Berblebemit, that is cunning in playing, an 

a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and 

prudent in matters, and 4 comely perſon, and 
the Lord is with him. 
Hm ve ſce to what a height of reputation 
Davids endowments had raiſed him, even in 
his retirement, from the time that the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him his fame grew, as Ho- 
race tells us that of Marcellus did, like a tree 
long hid in the ſhade, which was at full growth 
as ſoon as it was ſeen. And that there was ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in the endowments of 
David, appears evidently from the laſt clauſe of 
this recommendation, And the Lord is with 
him : plainly implying, that he was highly fa- 
voured, and eminently protected, by Almighty 
Gop. 
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Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 
* 7 the Gods to N. B. 8. v. 40. 


The 
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IN the next place, we may obſerve the artful 
addreſs of this recommendation, which points 
out David, tho yet a youth, as now in his prime 
both of valour and prudence. And to account 
for this, the reader is to know, that valour and 
ſtrength, were the firſt and moſt advantageous re- 
commendations to the favour of Sau/, who (like 
ſome princes of our age) piqued himſelf upon 
bringing men of that character into his ſervice 
(1 Sam. xiv, 5.) : And when Saul ſaw any ſtrong 
_ or any valiant man, he took him unto 

im. | | 

In the next place, Saul, we know, was trou- 
bled with an evil ſpirit, under whoſe influence 
he was, doubtleſs, guilty of many and great ex- 
travagancies: it was not fit, that a raw giddy 
youth ſhould be witneſs to theſe ; and there- 
fore David is recommended, as a prudent and 
a valiant man: as a man of prudence, he was 
fitter to be truſted with the ſecret of Sauls ex- 
travagancies in his fits; and as a valiant man, he 
was more likely to bear with the infirmitics of 


The herald now arrives, and guides 
The ſacred maſter of celeflial ſong. _ --6, 


High on a radiant throne, ſublime in flate, 
Incircled by huge multitudes, he ſate v. 61--2. 
With filver ſhone the throne. 


Before his ſeat a polif' table ſhines. ; v. 85. 
Then, from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious Food, an honorary part. v. 520. 

Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious dies, 


Wha ſacrtd honours to the bard denies? v. 524- 


Porz's Odyſſ. 
a brave 


| 

| 

| 
q 
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a brave man, as Saul was; and therefore the occa- 
ſion required, that not only his character, but his 
age alſo, ſnould now be raiſes much as poſſible. 
Nor did David belye the recommendation made 
of him; for the ſacred hiſtorian aſſures us, that 


he not only approved, but endeared himſelf to 


aul, and was made his armour-bearer. 
THus was David called to court, and a com- 
merce with the world; and gradually prepared 


and fitted for the great part he was to act in it, 


by the pure appointment of the Divine Provi- 
dence, without any forecaſt or contrivance either 
of his own, or of his friends. 

Ho long David continued at court, and 
when and why he returncd to his father, and his 
flock, is no-where told us. His fituation with 
Soul ſeems not altogether ſo well fitted for the 
views of a great genius. Doubtleſs, he found 
himſelf formed for great things; and, poſlibly, 
with all his humility about him, he was not long 


ſatisſied with his condition and character; and 
preferred, in Cæſars way of thinking, to be firſt 


among the ſhepherds, than laſt, or even low, in 
Saul train. Or, poſſibly, Saul s favour (for he 
was ſufficiently inconſtant) might have abated 
with his diſtemper; and —— when he found 
himſelf tolerably recovered, and his thoughts 
were wholly taken up with preparations for the 
Philiſtine war, Fefſe might eaſily have redeemed 
David's attendance, by ſubſlituting three other 
ſons in the ſervice of Sau! *. Bur 


From the text it ſhould ſeem, that Nawid was but a very lit- 


die time at court; no longer than Saus ſickneſs required: for we 


ars 
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Zur whatever the occafion of his leaving the 
court might be, it is evident, it was not without 
the ſpecial appointment of Providence; whoſe 
purpoſes required, that when Devid ſhould next 
make his appearance there, it ſhould be under a 
more 2 character than that of the moſt 
excellent muſician; which ſoon after came to 


paſs. re 
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CHAP. IV. 


Daviy's Duel with GoLIAR. 


OW long David had now been returned 
| | to his father, and his flock, when the Phi- 
liſtine war broke out, can no- where be clearly 
collected; but I think it pretty evident, that he 
returned, upon his father's ſending his three 
cldeſt ſons into the ſervice of Saul: for when we 
are told, that David was the youngeſt ſon, and 
the three eldeſt followed Saul, the ſacred hiſtorian 
immediately ſubjoins, But David went and re- 


are told, (1 Sam. xvi. 23.) that when the pirit from GOD was 
upon Saul, David took an harp, and played with his hand: fo 
Saul was refreſhed, and was well, and the evil ſpirit departed 
from him. And then immediately follows the account of the af+ 
ſembling of the Philiſtins forces; before which it that 
David had, for ſome time, been returned to his father; but when, 
or why, is not ſaid: probably, when Saul was well, he was glad 
to get rid of his phyſician as faſt as he could; not caring to be 
any more put in mind of his diſtemper, or his cure: and, if ſa, 
David only remaingd at court till the king recovered. 


turned 


8 
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turned from Saul * to feed his father's ſheep at 
Bethlehem. 7 | 7 | . 
Tas occaſion of this war is unknown: pro- 
bably, the Philiſtines were tempted to engage 
in it by the fame of Saul s lunacy, which would 
leave him ill able to conduct it to advantage. 
As little are we informed of the continuance 
of this war; tho I think we may fix the æra of 
| the Philiſtine champion's challenge in the very 
beginning of it: we are only told, that when 
David was directed by his father to go to the 
camp of Saul, with ſome neceſſary proviſions for 
his brethren, and a preſent of ten cheeſes for rhe 
captain of their thouſand, he roſe up early in the 
morning, and left his flock with a keeper, and 
| took and went as 7eſſe had commanded him, and 
| came to the camp juſt as both armies were going 
to engage: He came to the trench, ſays the text, 
as the hoſt was going forth to fight, and ſhouted 


| The words of the original are very remarkable; But David 
oing and returning from e Saul: this is beſt explained by what 
55 l tells us, (lib. 6. c. 8. of his Autig.) that the phyſicians 
| adviſed him to get a man to fland over his head, (vis. as he lay in 
bed) and play, &c. This alſo explains Sauls meſſage to Jeſe, 
| when he ſent for David a ſecond time, (i Sam. xvi. 22.) Let David, 
I pray thee, fland before me; in the letter of the original, at 
face. In this fituation if he ſaw Dawid's face, he could only ſee 
it foreſhortened, and the harp might wholly hide both his face and 
rſon. 
Prom this text of David's going and returning from Saul, and 
the account of Sau/'s ſending for him a ſecond time, I think it 
1 evident, that Dawid never went to court, but when Sau“ 's illneſs 
| called him thither, and that he returned to his flack as ſoon as 
} that was over; which is further confirmed by what we are told, 
(1 Sam. xviii. 2.) that, after the death of Goliab, Saul took him 
David] on that day, and would let him go no more home to his 


father's houſe. L 
far 
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for the battle. This ſound ſoon inflamed his 
manly ſpirit with more than common ardour, to 
ſce, and to ſhare in, the engagement. He left 
his carriage in the cate of the officer who guarded 
the baggage, and ran into the army, and faluted 
his brethren; and as he talked with them, (both 
armies being now drawn up in battle-array). the 
Philiſtine champion, Gotzah of Gath, who, it 
ſeems, had now braved the 1/rae/ite army for 
forty days together, ſtepp'd out, as uſual, to urge 
his challenge; which he did with a loud and ter- 
rible voice, the tenor of which was as follows: 
THAT, to ſpare the effuſion of human blood, 
they ſhould decline a general engagement, and 
leave the deciſion of their quarrel to the valour 
of a ſingle champion choſen on cach ſide, whoſe 
defeat, or victory, ſhould determine that of his 
country, who were to follow his fate: — If, 
ſays he, your man be able to fight with me, and 
to kill me, then will we be your ſervants; but 
if I prevail againſt him, and kill him, then ſhall 
ye be our ſervants, and ſerve us: concluding all 
with a bold defiance of the 1/aelzte army, and 

demand of an antagoniſt. 5 
THe challenge was plauſible; but, however 
ſcemingly founded upon fortitude and humanitty, 
was not in reality the effect of either. The caſe 
was thus: The Philiſtines had one man amongſt 
them of a very ſingular make and character; his 
ſtature was gigantic, and his ſtrength propor- 
tionable; he was nine feet nine inches high *, 
and 


2 Pliny tells us, that a man of that ſtature was brought from 
Arabia to Rome, in the reign of Claudius, I. 7. e. 16. where he 
7 mentions 
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and his very arms and armour were more than 
A load for another man. He is generally believed 
to be a Philiſfine nobleman, and, as 4 mark of 
dignity, an armotir-bearer carried his ſhield be- 
fore him; a diſtinction which Alexander the 
Great *, and other antient heroes, always af- 
fected. It is no wonder then, if the Philiſtines 
confided more in the ſtrength and proweſs of 
this man, than in that of their mercenary forces, 
which were theit chief ſtrength; and therefore 
choſe rather to reſt their cauſe upon his ſingle 
| arm, than the iſſue of a general engagement. 
it} B ESIDESõ all this, they well knew, that fuch 
a challenge, from ſuch a man, was admirably 
firted to ſtrike a genetal tetrot into the advetſe 
army, inaſmuch as it could not fail to make an 
impreſſion of feat upon the breaſt of every ſin⸗ 
gle man in it. If then the Maelites accepted 
the challenge, the Philiſtines were aſſured of 
conqueſt; if they declined it, it muſt be from 
the impreſſion of an univerſal fear, which would 
better open their way to victory in a general 
engagement. * 1 
IN this diſtreſs David found the forces of his 
country; Saul and all HHael mightily diſmayed, 
not daring ſo much as to ſtand the terror of the 
Philiſtine's preſence, but retiring to their trenches 
as he approached : and here, as it was natural, 


me a . c as mw 


| 
{ 
i 


—_—_ the remains of -other men of much greater dimen- 

ons. : 

| Arrias tells us, (I. 6. p. 244. edit. Gronov.) that Alexander 
had the ſhield taken out of the temple of Trojan Pallas, carried 
before him in all his battles, : 


thcir 
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their converſation: wholly turned upon this cham- 
pion, and the reward offered by the king to any 
one that ſhould ſlay him in combat; no leſsthan 
the freedom of his family, added to great riches, 
and the honour of the king's alliance by marriage 
with one of his daughters; asking one another, 
(as the manner of men is, who could think of 
nothing elſe) Had they ſcen him? and telling 
one another, (what every one of them knew) 
what reward ſhould be given to the man that 
ſubdued him. 11d 
Davip liſtened to their accounts, and mixed 
in their inquiries with an eager curioſity, expreſ- 
ſing, at the ſame time, ſome degree of wonder, 
that no one had yet accepted the challenge: 
What fhall be done, ſays he, to the man that 
killeth this Philiſtine, and: taketh away the 
reproach from Iſrael ? And again; For who is 
this uncircumerfed Philiſtine, that he ſhould de- 
fy the armies of the living God? The workings 
of David's modeſty and valour are finely painted 
in theſe queſtions : his modeſty would not ſuf- 
fer him directly and openly to accept the chal- 
lenge, and profeſs himſelf Goliab's antagoniſt ; 
and yet the fortitude of his own beating breaſt, 
and the glory of the undertaking, left him wholly 
at a loſs why others ſhould decline it. His eldeſt 
brother, Eliab, obſerved his ardour, and was 
offended at it: he, who knew David's ſpirit, 
ſoon ſaw his deſign ; and, filled with indigna- 
tion, . leſt David ſhould atchieve what he him- 
ſelf had not dared to undertake, he reproved him 
with the moſt taunting queſtions, Why he left 
| | his 
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his flock ? And what he had to do there? up- 
braiding him, at the fame time, that nothing 
but vanity, and a vicious curioſity, had drawn 

him thither: tho, without doubt, he was well 


acquainted with his true errand. To all this, 


David (who found his indignation riſing, bur 


would not allow himſelf to indulge it againſt 
his elder brother) made no other reply, than by 
asking his brother, What he had done to offend 
him? and whether the greatneſs of the occaſion 
did not juſtify all the queſtions he could ask about 


it? Then, turning to ſomebody elſe, he re- 


newed his inquiries; and, ſtung with double 
indignation, at the ill treatment of his brother, 


and the inſolence of the Philiſtine, he broke 


out into ſuch open declarations of accepting the 
challenge, as were quickly brought before Sa, 


and, being called and examined in his preſence, 


continued undaunted in his reſolution. 3 
SAUL endeavoured to diſſuade him from ſo 
raſh and deſperate an attempt, by a remonſtrance 
of his youth, and Goliah's confirmed ſtrength, and 
experienced valour; but to no purpoſe. David 
defended his deſign, by relation of his ſucceſs 
againſt enemies full as dangerous as Goltah. 
- THERE is an united dignity and humility in 
the relation, which no words but his own can 
come up to: — Thy ſervant, ſaid he, kept 
his father's ſheep ; and there came a lion and 4 
bear, and took a lamb out of the flocks and I 
went out after him, and ſmote him, and deli- 
vered it out of his mouth : and, when he aroſe 
againſt me, I caught him by his beard, and 
ſmote 
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[mote him, and flew him. Thy on ſlew both 
the lion and the bear ; and this uncircumciſed 
Philiftine ſhall be as one of them, ſeeing he bath 
defied the armies of the living God. | 

HERE we ſee, that David's confidence of 
ſucceſs is founded on Go/ia/'s blaſphemy, which 
had debaſed him to a brute ; and therefore he 
now carried no more terror with him, than a 
lion or a bear. | 
THERE is nothing more offenſive and ſhock- 
ing to the human car, than ſelf-praiſe ; inaſmuch 
as it is ordinarily the effect of two very offenſive 
and unlovely paſſions, ſelf-love, and intemperate 
vanity : and yet, when it is extorted, as it was 
here, I know nothing more becoming, or more 
noble. It is then adorned with all the dignity 
of ſelf-defence, under the falſeſt imputation of 
the heavieſt guilt. And yet Davids temperance 
and modeſty are remarkable even here: he de- 
ſcribes his combat with the lion, in the ſhorteſt 
and ſimpleſt narration that ever was made ot ſuch 
a combat; — caught him by his beard, and 
ſmote him, and flew him: and, to avoid the 
tedium of dwelling upon his own exploits, ſays 
no more of his combat with the bear, but barely 
that he ſlew him. 5 

AND, as if even this were too much, he con- 
cludes all in the ſtyle of a man who had rather 
eſcaped than conquered : — The Lord, who 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philiſtine. Upon which, 
Saul, ſtruck with the ſteadineſs of his reſolution 
r. D grounded 
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grounded upon ſo juſt and noble a confidence, 
immediately cried out; Go, and the Lord * 
with thee ! 

AND now his care was, to ſee his champion 
4 provided with arms offenſive and de- 
fenſive; and accordingly he put his own armour 


_e 


- upon i tim, an helmet of braſs, and a coat of 


mail. And when David had girded his ſword 


upon his armour, and aſſayed to go, he found 


himſelf encumbered and embarraſſed by a war- 
like apparatus, to which he was unaccuſtomed; 
and therefore, deſiring to be excuſed from make- 
ing uſe of them, he put them off; and, taking 
his ſtaff in his hand, he choſe five ſmooth ſtones 
out of the brook which divided the hoſtile armies, 
and put them in his ſhepherd's ſcrip; and ſo, 
taking his {ling in one hand, and his ſtaff in the 
other, he advanced towards his adverſary. Nor 
was Goliah leſs forward; for he alſo advanced to 


the combat with his armour-bearer before him. 


But when, upon a nearer approach to David, 
he diſcerned his youth and beauty, he diſdained 
the effeminacy of his aſpect; and, filled with in- 
dignation to find himſelf ſo contemptuouſly 
paired, and aſſaulted, like a dog, with ſtones and 
a ſtaff, he vented: his rage in reproaches and exe- 
crations, devoting his adverſary to the wrath 
and vengeance of his gods; and then, calling 
aloud to him, bid him advance, that he might 
give his fleſh to the fowls of the air, and the 
beaſts of the field. To theſe taunts and threats 
David only made this anſwer; Thou comeſt to 


me with a ſword, and with a ſpear, and with 
4 hield ; 
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a ſhield; but I come to thee in the name 4 the 
| Tore of hoſts, the God of the armies of Iſtael, 
whom thou haſt defied. And then, inſpired with 
a clear foreſight of that juſt vengeance which this 
blaſphemy would draw down both upon him, 
and upon thoſe that abetted him, he adds; This 
day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand *; 
and I will ſmite thee, and take thine head from 
thee; and I will give the carcaſes of the hoſt o 
the Philiſtines this day unto the fowls of the 
air, and to the wild beaſts of the earth : that 
all the earth may know, that there is a God in 
Tjrael. And all this aſſembly ſhall know, that 
the Lord ſaveth not with ſword and ſpear : 
for the battle is the Lord's, and he will give 
you into our hands. 

So ſaying, he ſprung forward with a noble 
alacrity to meet his antagoniſt ; and, putting his 
hand into his bag, took thence a ſtone, and (lang 
it, and ſmote the Philiſtine in his forehead, that 
the ſtone ſunk into his forehead, and he fell upon 
his face to the earth. 

TuIs done, he ran up to his proſtrate enemy, 
and, ſtanding upon him, drew out his own ſword, 


(for David had none) and cut off his head. 


The difference between theſe threats is remarkable. Goliab, 
in full confidence of his own ſtrength, bids David come up, and 1 
will give thy fleſh, c. David, confiding only in the protection 
of Providence, retorts ; This day will the Lord deliver thee inta 
my band; and then tells him what he is to expect. 
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BHAP IE. 


The Friendſhip of David and Jonathan. 

Same Difficulties in the ſacred Text 
cleared. David's Combat compared 
with that of Dioxippus the Athenian 
Athlete. Ng 


HE Philiſtines, ſtruck with a ſudden con- 
ſternation upon the defeat and death of 

their champion, fled ; and the [/rae/zres, giving 
a great ſhout of joy, purſued them with a,dread- 
ful laughter, to the gates of Gath and Ekron *, 
their fenced cities; and then returning, took 
the ſpoil of their camp. | 3 
WnurN David returned from the ſlaughter 
of the Ph:li/tznes, Abner the king's general pre- 
ſented him to Saul with Golzah's head in his 
hand. What reception Saul gave him, or what 
converſation David had with him on that occa- 
ſion, we know not; but we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that his ſpeech was agreeable to his pre- 
ceding conduct, ſhort and humble, giving Gop 


the glory. All that we are told, is, that Saul 1 


inquired whole ſon he was; and that, when their 
converſation was ended, Jonathan, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, conceived the tendereſt and ſtrongeſt 
affetion for him from that moment. | 
THERE is an inexpreſſible dignity in the 
filence of the Scriptures on this and ſuch-like 


* The reſidences of two of the five Phil;fine lords. 
| occaſions. 
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occaſions. Minute deſcription would bring them 
too near the level of common hiſtory ; and, on 
occaſions ſo very extraordinary, would, with all 
the ſtrictneſs of truth, debaſe them even to an air 
of romance; whereas, in the preſent manage- 
ment, the writer's end is fully anſwered, ' by a 
ſhort account of the effects of this converſation 
upon the heart of a pious, an intelligent, and 
heroic youth. We now behold this part of the 
ſacred hiſtory in more than all the dignity of a 
noble portrait; in which David, bending to his 
prince, and laying the head of his fierceſt foe at 
his feet, appears in the faireſt light, and nobleſt 
attitude, that ever youthful hero was drawn in. 
Hard indeed would it be, to paint out the con- 
genial joy, the glowing gladneſs of Fonathan's ge- 
nerous heart, upon the ſucceſs of ſo much piety and 
virtue; and as hard, perhaps, to ſhew the ſecret 
workings of Saul s growing envy, under all the out- 
ward ſemblance of complacence and applauſe. 
Sure I am, the ſubject hath both dignity and dif- 
ficulty enough to exerciſe, and perhaps to exhauſt, 
the skill of the nobleſt artiſt that ever adorned the 
profeſſion. | 

Bor, however that may be, the friendſhip 
of David and Fonathan, fo ſuddenly conceived, 
and ſo ſtrongly cemented from that moment, 
is matter of juſt admiration with all thinking 
men, and ſeems to have ſomething in it far 
tranſcending the ordinary courſe of human af- 
fections; or, to ſpeak more plainly, ſeems to 
have been very peculiarly appointed and raiſed 
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8 for the preſervation of N 
vid * 

ONE circumſtance of this friendſhip ought not, 
I think, to be omitted ; and that is, that, when 
Jonathan and David made a covenant, Fora- 
than ſtripped himſelf of the robe that was upon 
him, and gave it to David, and his garments, ' 
even to his ſword, and to his bow, and to his 
girdle. Whether this might not have given riſe 
to that cuſtom which hath obtained among the 
caſtern monarchs, of preſenting ſwords and veſts, 
as marks of favour and eſteem, is ſubmitted to the 
reader, 

Bur it is time we now return to clear ſome 
difficultics that have embarraſſed this part of the 
ſacred text. 

Wren David was recommended to Saul, 
he was recommended as a man prudent and va- 
liant; whereas, when he was going againſt 
Goliah, ſome years after, he is called, in the 
ſacred text, a youth, and a ſtripling. 

I ANSWER: That the firſt part of this ob- 
jection hath been already removed, by ſhewing, 
that altho' David was then very young, yet the 
occaſion required, that his age and character 
ſhould then be raiſed as much as poſlible (See 
P. 25, 26,): whereas, both when he was going 
againſt a giant, and returning from the conqueſt, 
nothing was more natural, than to depreſs both, 

This friendſhip is thus ſet forth in the facred text: The /on 
of Jonathan was knit with the foul of David, and Jonathan loved 
him as his own foul. And again: Jonathan and David made 


(or, as it is in the Hebrew, tut) a covenant, becauſs he Ioved him 
27 his own ſoul. | 


as 
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as much as poſſible: the firſt, in order to diſ- 
ſuade him from ſo deſperate an attempt; on the 
ſucceſs of which, not only his own ſafety, but 
alſo the ſafety and honour of his country de- 

ded : and the ſecond was as natural, when he 
had ſucceeded, to raiſe the glory of his con- 
queſt, by the oppoſition of his youth to Goliahs 
eſtabliſhed ſtrength ; in compariſon of whom, he 
was, in truth, but a ſtripling. So that the words 
youth and ſtripling are here comparative terms. 
David had now, in all probability, not ex- 
ceeded his twenty- ſecond year; and we know 
it is common, in our language, to call perſons 
of that age boys and children, when compared 
with men of more years and experience; and it 
is evident from the text, that Go/zah himſelf 
conſidered him in the ſame light. 

THERE is yet another difficulty, ſeemingly 
greater. When David returned from the ſlaugh- 
ter of the Philiſtine, Saul inquired who he was; 
which implied he knew him not; and Abner 
could not tell him. This ſeems ſtrange, con- 
ſidering David had been, if not long, yet lately 
at coutt, and was in a good degree of favour 
with Saul. But, after all, the difficulty is not 
very great: Abner might have been abſent from 
court at all the time of Davids being there; or, 
if he were preſent, might have little reliſh for 
David's muſic ; and, conſequently, taken little 
notice of him. Beſides, David had now been 
abſent from court for a year or two; and they 
that are acquainted with courts, will be little 


ſurpriſed, to find men forgotten there by a firſt 
D 4 miniſter, 
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miniſter in leſs time, who were more conſider- 
able than David, under the character of a good 


harper, or of Sauls armour- bearer; an employ- 


ment, however, which he never exerciſed. 

BESIDES all this, one or two years growth 
of David's beard and ſtature *, added to the in- 
fluence of the weather upon his complexion, 
and the roughneſs of his ſhepherd's habit, might 
make a conſiderable change in his perſon and 
appearance, and ſufficiently diſguiſe him to a man 
leſs diſturbed in his underſtanding than Saul; 
who poſſibly had ſeldom ſeen him, or only when 
he was diſturbed ; and, in all probability, his 
memory was much impaired by theſe diſturb- 
ances, as it ordinarily is by all fits ; or, if it were 
not, it is well known, that the great often affect 
to forget perſons of meaner condition, eſpecially 
thoſe to whom they owe obligations not very 
deſirable to be remembered. 

And yet, after all, aul might have recollected 
Davids perſon, and not his parentage, for any 
thing that appears in the text; for he asked not 
who he was, but whoſe ſon he was; and, ſurely, 
nothing was more natural, than to inquire of 
what family that young man was, to whom he 
had conditionally affianced his daughter, 


When firſt he was recommended to Saul as a valiant man, 
he had then, probably, attained to the ordinary ſize of men, which 
is not uncommon at eighteen : he was now tall enough to be fit- 
ted by Saul's armour, and we know Saul's ſize exceeded; this 
might make a conſiderable change in his appearance, cho till i in 
the bloom of youth. 

+ See the note p. 28. 
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As there is ſomething very remarkable both 
in the. manner and the event of David's com- 
bat with Go/zah, I hope I ſhall be forgiven, if 1 
ſhut up this head with a ſhort relation of a like 
combat recorded by Curtius (I. 9. c. 7.); and 
the only one (except that of the Epean and 
Atolian, mentioned by Strabo *) I know of, 
in all the accounts of antiquity, that hath any 
reſemblance to it. | op 

D1ox1yPvus the Athenian f, in high favour 
with Alexander the Great, for his ſtrength and 
dexterity at all the athletic exerciſes, was chal- 
lenged by Horratas, a Macedonian, to ſingle 
combat. He accepted the challenge with ſuf- 
ficient contempt 3 and, to ſhew it, appeared at 
the place appointed, naked, anointed, and 
crowned as a conqueror in the O/ympic games, 
with only a ſmall purple mantle wrapped round 
his left hand, and a knotty club in his right. 
Horratas came- to the field of battle in com- 
plete armour, with a ſhicld and ſword, a lance 
in his right-hand, and a ſpear in his left; and be- 
gan the fight by darting his lance at his adverſary; 
which he, by a little bent of his body, eaſily de- 
clined ; and, before Horratas could ſhift his ſpear 


Lib. 8. pag. 548. edit. Anſtelod. apud J. Wolters, 1707. 

Þ This was he, on whom Diogenes (as lian tells us, I. 12. 
c. 58.) paſſed that remarkable ſarcaſm : As he entered into Athens in 
the triumphal manner of the Olympic conquerors, and was gazed 
upon by the people in great crouds, he happened to caſt his eyes 
upon a young lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty ; and, falling ſuddenly 
and violently in love, fixed them upon her till he paſſed by, and 
then, turning back his head, kept them till fixed upon her: which 
Diogenes obſerving, cried out to the Athenians, See here your great 
champion / See haw @ young girl hath twiſted bis neck | 


into 
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into his right-hand, broke it to pieces by a blow 


his ſword; but, before that could be effected, 
Dioxippus, with a joint - effort of his head and 
foot, at once knock d up his heels, and beat 
him to the earth; then, catching up his ſword, 
and putting his foot upon his neck, ſtood over 


him with his up-lifted club, ready, with one 


blow, to beat out his brains, until Alexander 
interpoſed to ſave his life. 

THis is a ſtrong inſtance of the triumph of 
skill and activity over the completeſt armartare 
and I hope the ſingularity of the adventure will, 
with the curious reader, compenſate for the 
length of the digreſſion. Ino reſume the thread 
of my hiſtory. 

THE unſcriptural reader may, poſlibly, have 
ſome curioſity to know how David diſpoſed of 
Goliah's ſpoils; at leaſt, may not take it amiſs, 
to be informed, that his armour was firſt depo- 
fited in David's tent; that is, cither the tent 
belonging to his brethren, or ſome other now 
erected for his uſe; poſlibly, that of Goliab, 
taken in ſpoiling the Philiſtine camp. His ſword 
was hung up, as a trophy. of thankſgiving to 
Gop, in the tabernacle *; and his head con- 
veyed to Feruſalem, then in the poſſeſſion of the 
Iſtaelites; tho the ſtrong fort of Sion ſtill held 
out for the Jebuſu es. 

AND, poſſibly, one end of carrying it thither 
might be, to ſtrike a terror into that gariſon; 


* Poſlibly, from hence came that cuſtom among the antient 
Greeks or komans, of depoſiting their arms in their temples. 
tho' 


of his club. Horratas then attempted to draw 
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tho' it was, more probably, depoſited there, in 
a prophetic foreſight of that city's becoming one 
* to capital of David. And, if I may be 
indulged in a conjecture, I own, to me it ſeems 
not impoſſible, that all the hiſtories we have of 
heads found in the foundations of cities, which 


aqtterwards became great and eminent, ſuch as 


thoſe of Rome and Carthage, might be derived 
from ſome imperfe& or deſignedly obſcured tra- 
dition of the hiftory of this head, Nd 

Nor will the reader, perhaps, think this a 
very ſtrained conjecture, who conſiders the great 
and allowed uncertainties in the accounts of the 
Roman originals, that, when the beſt Roman 
hiſtorians wrote *, there were no records of al- 
moſt the firſt four hundred years of their city 
extant ; being all conſumed (if they had any) 
in the burning of the city by the Gauls, A. U. C. 
363. and therefore their ſtudy was, to make its 
origin as ſtrange and ſtupendous as they could 
deviſe it; and, in order to do fo, they crouded 
into that, the moſt extraordinary accounts of 
other countries 7. 


* Their firſt hiſtorian, Quintus Fabius Pictor, was 160 years 
later than this period ; he flouriſhed about twenty or thirty years 
after the tranſlation of the Septuagint, and took moſt of his 
accounts from Diocles Peparethicus, a Greek. Whether the hiſtory 
of the capitol be ſo old, I cannot fay z but it is evidently later than 
the verſion of the LXX. „ | 

+ This might be illuſtrated by many examples: I ſhall inſtance 
only in one: Whoever compares the account of the Romas be- 
tinning, conſiſting only of men, and the rape of the Sabines, con- 
trived for their increaſe, with the hiſtory of the Benjamites in the 
three laſt chapters of the book of Judges, will, I believe, be quickly 


| bf my opinion. | 
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D* VID, now continuing at court, was 


the praiſes of Saul and David in their chorus: 


pleaſed bim; ; and he ſaid, They have aſcribed 
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CHAP. VI, 


Th Riſe and Effects of Saul's Enmity 4 
David. Merab W to David, and 
given to anotber. 


employed by Saul on various occaſions: : 
and, as be ſtill acquitted himſelf wiſely, Saul, in 
ſome time, ſet him over his men of war; that 
is, as it is commonly underſtood, made him cap- 
tain of his guards. But this degree of fayour 
laſted not long; for now Saul s envy and ma- 
lignity returned ſtrong upon him with his evil 
ſpirit. The occaſion was thus: 
As Saul returned in triumph from the Phi: 
liſtine war, the women from all the cities in 
Hrael came to meet him, to congratulate his 
conqueſts with ſongs, and various inſtruments 
of muſic; and, as they ſang together, they blended 


but with this diſtinction; Saul hath flain his 
thouſands, and David his ten thouſands. 

THE haughty heart of Saul could ill digeſt 
this preference; his reſentment brought back all 
his black paſſions into his breaſt, and refitted him 
for the poſſeſſion of the evil ſpirit : And Saul 
was wroth, (ſays the text) and the ſaying diſ- 


unto David ten thouſands, and to me they 
have aſcribed but thouſands ; and what can he 
have 
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have more but the kingdom? —— And it came 
to paſs on the morrow, that the evil ſpirit from 
| God came upon Saul, and he propheſied in the 
midſt of the oO. From hence it is evident, 
that the expreſſion of propheſhing is applicable 
to the influence either of evil or good ſpirits: 
and it is applied, both by Plato and Plutarch, 
to the agitations of the Sibyls, and other enthu- 
ſtaſts, who were, as the Heathens expreſſed it, 
poſſeſſed by the god; ſo that the very Heathens 
aſcribed ſuch agitations to a ſupernatural agency. 
Tu us much is certain: Saul's mind was now 
diſturbed to ſuch a degree, that Davids muſic 
had no more power over him *x. This quickly 
appeared; for, as he played to calm him, Saul 
determined upon his deſtruction, and, watching 
his opportunity, with a javelin in his hand, darted 
it at him: which David (with a felicity exceed- 
ing that of Diox ippus) twice declined: then, 
being ſufficiently warned of his danger, he avoided 
Saul preſence. 
SAUL' envy now began to be haunted with 
terror. That a man ſo excellent at his weapons 
as he was, ſhould now twice miſs his aim, and 
at ſo near a diſtance, had ſomething in it very 
extraordinary! And it was very natural for him 
to think this could not be, without a remarkable 
interpoſition of Providence in David's behalf. 
Such an interpoſition muſt be for ſome extra- 
ordinary end; and what end could that ſo pro- 
bably be, as his deſignation to royalty? He knew 


* To this, poſfibly, may allude that paſſage in the viii 
Pſalm; —— Which refuje to bear the voice of the charmer, &c. 


his 
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his kingdom was given away to a better man than 
himſelf (the prophet had expreſly declared that): 
And who was 110 probably this better man, as the 
man whom all fel preferred to him? 


FULL of this fear, he removes David from 
him, by an honourable exile : he made him 
captain over a thouſand ; but where, or at what 


diſtance, is not ſaid. All that we know, is, that 


here alſo David behaved himſelf with remark- 


able prudence and good conduct; which, inſtead 
of reconciling Saul to him, ſerved only to in- 


flame his fears the more: Wherefore (ſays the 
text) when Saul ſaw, that he behaved himſelf 
very Wiſely, he was afraid of him: but all 1/- 


rael and Judah loved David, becauſe he went 
aut and came in before them. He headed them 


in all their expeditions with a bravery and a con- 


duct equally diſtinguiſhed : greateſt in command, 
yet greater in his example! which naturally won 
the affections of the people to him; inſomuch 
that it might be ſaid, with great truth, of him 
and his maſter Saul, what was aftcrwards ob- 
ſerved of Tiberius and Germanicus, that the one 
reigned in the hearts of the people, the other only 
in the provinces. 


IT were hard to paint out the diſtempered 


ſtate of Saul 's mind, under the continued ſeries 


of Davids ſucceſſes : the ſight rack d him; bur, 


at the ſame time, he had ſagacity enough to de- 
rive ſome conſolation from it. David, it is 
true, was often ſucceſsful ; but it did not follow, 
that he muſt always be ſo: he had prudence, 


proweſs, and conduct; but all theſe are often 
diſ- 
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diſappointed and defeated in their beft-laid 
ſchemes. What means then ſo likely to deſtroy 
him, as flattering him in his good fortune, and 
inflaming his vanity to yet higher and bolder 
attempts? What human heart is proof againſt 
flattery well conducted? and what ſo likely, to 
point it right, as the proſpect of the king's alli- 
ance? And now Merab, the king's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, is promiſed to him in marriage, on condi- 
tion of his exerting all his fortitude, in the de- 
fence of his maſter and his country, againſt the 
enemies of Gop and them. . 
THis was the bait laid for his deſtruction. 
Had Saul killed David when he attempted him 
with his javelin, his madneſs might have pleaded 
his defence. Nor was David then ſo thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed in the affections of the people; ſuch 
an attempt muſt now be attended with more 
hazard: nor could it be acquitted of deliberate - 
deſign; and therefore this other method was 
fixed upon: And Saul ſaid unto David, Behold 
my eldeſt daughter Merab ; her will I give thee 
to wife ; only be thou valiant for me, and fight 
the Lord's battles: for Saul ſaid, Let not mins 
hand be upon him, but let the hand of the Phi- 

liſtines be upon him. 
Davips anſwer to this tempting promiſe, is 
to me, I own, no ill preſumption of his being 
{ſwayed by ſomething more than human: And, 
indeed, what leſs than ſome heavenly influence 
could ſet the foul of an obſcure youth, ſud- 
donly cxalted, ſo far aboye the reach of the 
2 . higheſt 
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higheſt and ſtrongeſt temptations *] He did not, 
indeed, decline the honour propoſed to him; 
that prudence and decency forbad: but he did 
more; inſtead of clajming or even accepting it as 
his right, he declined all appearance of pretending 
to it on the ſcore of merit: And David ſaid unto 
Saul, Who am I? and what is my life, or my 
father's family in Iſrael, that I ſhould be ſon- 
mn-law to the king ? It is true, he had often ha- 
zarded his life in the ſervice of his prince: but 
what was ſuch a life as his, compared with the 
honour of ſuch an alliance ? 

How far he merited this honour by his ſub- 
ſequent behaviour, is no-where particularly told 
us; and, indeed, was unneceſſary to be told, 
being ſufficiently implied in thoſe characters of 
prudence, wiſdom, and valour, which diſtin- 
guiſhed his whole conduct. However, we are 
informed, thar, when the time came for confer- 
ring it, Saul moſt ſhamefully violated his pro- 
miſe, and gave Merab to another, to Adriel the 
Meholathite. 

TA Is indignity and diſappointment ſeem to 
be attended with all the circumſtances that could 
heighten both. Probably, the match was de- 
layed, to endear it the more; and, when David's 
hopes were at the hcight, (and, it may be, his 
affection fixed) they were daſhed at once. 

Ir is finely obſerved of the courts of tyrants, 
that in them favours are wont to come flow, 


®* She was due to him before (ſays the learned Doctor Trapp) 
by promiſe, for killing Goliab; yet he that twice inquired into the 
reward of that enterprize before he undertook it, never demanded 

it after that atchievement. | 
and 


* 
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and injuries ſudden; Lenta beneficia, injuriæ 
preciprtes ! * 

TH1s treatment was well able to exaſperate a 
ſpirit leſs ſenſible of injuries than Davids, to 
the higheſt degree; and, in all appearance, was 
intended to do ſo; that ſome act of outrage, or 
intemperance of expreſſion, too natural on ſuch 
an occaſion, might ſupply ſome pretence of 
vengeance tipon him: but this ſnare alſo the 
Spirit of Gop delivered him from. 


— ů — 


CHAP. VII. 
Michal promiſed to David. The Mature of 
the required Dower explained at large. 


AU L's vengeance being thus diſappointed, 
he ſoon found another occaſion of wreaking 
it upon him, as he hoped, to more advantage. 
M1cHaL, Saul ſecond daughter, beheld 
David with other eyes than thoſe of her father's 
enmity : in all probability, Davids merit, added 
to her brother Fonathan's friendſhip and affection, 
wrought upon her. But, whatever influence Jo- 
nathan's friendſhip, or David's character and 
accompliſhments, had upon her, ſhe ſeems to have 
had prudence and virtue enough, not to indulge 
her deſires, as long as there was any proſpect of 
his matching with her elder ſiſter; for we hear 
nothing of her liking to David, until after 
Mierabs marriage; then it was that Saul was firſt 
4 informed of it, 
: Vo. I. E HE 
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x received the account with joy: -The-thi 
plleaſed him; (ſays the text); and Saul ſaid, I'w 
ive him her, that ſhe may be a ſnare ta him , 
and that the hand of the Philiſtines may be 
againſt him. He reſolved to give her to him, 
as Antiochus the Great gave C ere his daugh- 
ter, to Prolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, think- 
ing to uſe her as an inſtrument to deſtroy him: 
and was diſappointed, as Autiochus was; for Mi- 
chal clave to her husband, as Cleopatra did, and 
as Daniel had foretold F. 

Bur it ſeems there was ſome difficulty in the 
point, from the Aſiatic cuſtom: of purchaſing 
wives, and that in proportion to their dignity : 
a difficulty which David's condition, in. point 
of — ill enabled him to overcome; and 
ſuch as Saul s expreſs and public ſtipulation in the 
affair of Coliah, ſhould have made him aſhamed 
to inſiſt on. However, Saul took care to make 
it once very inſidious, and not inſuperable; and 
then commanded his ſervants to communicate 
the matter to Lavid, and place it in the faireſt 
and moſt tempting light before him. They told 
him, according to their inſtructions, that the 
king delighted in him, and all his ſervants loved 
him, and that he muſt be the king's ſon-in-law. 
And when David, in his humility, excuſed 
n from the impollibility of his paying the 


* 1 Sam. xviii. 17. 
+ She Hall not fland en his fide, Dan. xi. 17. Dr. IO 
w»hſerves, that man and wife are the two branches in the 
phet Fzehie['s hand, incloſed in one bark, and fo cloſing nA wag 
that they make but one piece. 


dower 
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dower * of ſo great a prince's daughter, they pro- 

poſcd an expedient which they judged his mag- 

nanimity would readily embrace; The king (lay 
they) defireth not a dowry, but an hundred fore- 
Skins of the Philiſtines, to be avenged of the 
king's enemies. His deſign in this, the text 
aſſures us, was, to make him fall by the hand of 
the Philiftines : this was the deſign that ſwayed 
him from the- firſt. It is true, Merab was due 
to David by public ſtipulation: but, when Saul 
promiſed her to him, he added this expreſs con- 
dition, beforc-mentioned, that he ſhould fight 
the Lord's battles, upon the hopes of his falling 
in them, 1 Sam. xviii. 17. 

Wu David had eſcaped this ſnare, Saul 
then laid another for him, which he thought 
much ſurer; and that was, the dower of the fore- 
Skins now mentioned 3 and, to bring the matter 
to a ſpcedy iſſue, he ſtinted him to a limited 
time for fulfilling the condition. 

Davip had, in his humility, declined the 
honour of the king's alliance, by this daughter, 
as well as the other ; but, when the condition of 
the fore-skins was once propoſed, he could now 
no longer decline it, without the imputation of 
cowardice, And, certainly, a more probable 
expedicnt for his ruin could not have becn 
thought on. This we ſhall ſoon be convinced 
of, when we conſider, that all theſe hundred 


Aud David ſaid, Seemeth it to you a light thing to be a king's 
ſon-in-law, feeing that I am u poor man, and lightly eſteemed ? ch. 
xviii. 23. Some think, that this excuſe hath a mixture of courtly 
reſentment in it; and poſſibly it may, 


- | enemies, 
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enemies, whoſe fore-skins were to be preſented 
to Saul, muſt fall by David's own hands; nor 
could Saul end be otherwiſe anſwered: his aim 

Was, to bring David ſo often into immediate 
and perſonal danger, and ſuch as it was hardly 
poſſible he ſhould fo often eſcape: whereas, had 
he been allowed to complete his number with 
thoſe ſlain by his thouſand men, over whom he 
was captain, this might have been effected wirh 
little and unrepeated danger. So that his thou- 
ſand men, who attended him, tho' it is not to 
be imagined they were idle ſpectators on all theſe 
occaſions; yet, as far as related to the number 
of fore-skins required of David, they were, in 
effect, bur ſo many witneſſes to ſce Saul s pur- 
poſes faithfully fulfilled. 

Davip knew all this very well; yet did all 
this no way deter him from cheartully accepting 
the condition. Difficulty (faith a learned com- 
mentator * upon the text) doth but whet heroic 
ſpirits: he now rejoiced, like Alexander, to find 
a danger equal to his ſpirit T; and, at once, to 
prevent all poſſibility of cavil, and do ampler 
honour to his ſpouſe, he doubled her do wer 5. 
Nor will his doing ſo, even under theſe circum- 
ſtances, appear incredible, when we conſider 
the account left us of Aurelian, by Flavius Vo- 
piſcus ||; or the account of ſome of Davids 


* Dr. Trapp. ＋ Periculum par animo. 
8 That the cuſtom of paying dowries for wives, obtained among 
the Jews, appears from Gen. xxxiv. 12. and Exod. xxii. 16, 17. 
| He tells us, that the emperor Aurelian flew a thouſand Sar- 
rratians, in one ſingle war, with his own hands, 


worthies, 
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worthics, in Scripture &; or the accounts tranſ- 
mitted to us by travellers of ſome parts of Africa, 
where no man is allowed to give quarter to an 
enemy, until he hath an hundred of ſuch tro- 
phies to produce in teſtimony of his valour ; 
which their wives wear, and make account of, 
as of their moſt valuable ornamente. 

THis reaſoning ſeems alſo confirmed by the 
letter of the text, which tells us, that David 
aroſe and went, he and his men, and ſlew of the 
Philiſtines two hundred men, &c. Where it is 
obſervable, that the word ſew is of the ſingular 
number; which ſeems to imply, that this ſlaugh - 
ter was his own act. | con { © © wats 

ITE ſame concluſion is alſo to be fairly col- 
lected from the ſubſcquent verſe; for when we 
are told, that Saul now gave him Michal his 
daughter to wife, it is immediately added, that 
Saul ſaw and knew, that the Lord was with 
David, This he had reaſon to conclude, from 
the extraordinary deliverance wrought . in his 
favour, in the ſucceſſive conqueſt of two hun- 
dred enemies by his own hand; whereas, had 
this been effected by the aſſiſtance of a thouſand 
aſſociates, there had ſurely been nothing extra- 
ordinary in it. | EL i 

AND here I cannot but reflect, with united 
grief and horror, upon the loſt condition of Sau/'s 


* 1 Chron. xi. 11. 20. 11. Faſhobeam an Hachmonite, he lift up 
* ſpear againſt three hundred, ſlain by him at one time. Ver. 20. 
Abiſhai, he was chief of the three ; for, lifting up his ſpear again 
three hundred, he flew them. EE IG * 

+ Mandelſo, p. 213. 
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bo at this time. He ſaw and knew the hand 
God in the extraordinary preſervation of 
David, and yet he perſiſted to purſue his tuin. 
To all this may be added, that Saus fear and 
hatred of David, which, the text tells us, were 
increaſed on this occaſion, are a further and full 
confirmation of the ſame truth; inaſmuch as the 
flaughter of two hundred men, by the hands of 
a thouſand, within the limits of a proper ſpace 
of time, had neither been matter of envy or 
enmity to Saul, who had himſclf atchieved far 
greater exploits. 

'NoTw1THSTANDING the en dan- 
ger David now ran, there is no queſlion, but 
Saul would ſtill have been glad of ſome pretence 
for not performing his promiſe : but the ſtipu- 
lation being ſo public, and repeated, it was im- 
poſſible to clade it, 

HowEVER, David's danger ended aber: : 
Saul caſily forcfaw, that this dowry of David's 
would naturally excite the enmity of the whole 
Philiſtine nation againſt him, as it quickly did; 
for the Philiſtine forces now aſſembled and war- 
red againſt Vael. And ] believe it will be mat- 
ter of no doubt, with the thinking reader, at 
whom their vengeance was chiefly aimed. Had 
Saul gone out againſt them in perſon on this 
occaſion, there is no doubt but he had been a 
juint-obje& of their reſentment. But there is 
no reaſon, from the text, to believe that he did; 
and I think it probable, that he choſe rather to 
let David ſtand the ſingle mark of their fury: 


but to no purpoſe; for "David's ſucceſs . 
reputation 
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reputation always. increaſed with his danger; 
David (ſays the text) behaved himſelf more 
wiſely than all the ſervants of Saul, 0 What his 
ame Was much [et by. 

Ir it be asked, why Saul required | a dower of 
fore-Skans,, rather than of heads? the anſwer is 
obvious. Heads would have made no diſtinction 
between Jews and Philiſtines: and Saul, whoſe 
ſuſpicions were all awake, ſurmiſed to himſelf, 
that David, in that ale, might ſlay 'an bun- 
dred of his fubjects, and bring theirs, jnltead of 
Philiſtines heads; and therefore he required 
ſo many fore ckins, which the Ijraelites had 
not, that he might be ſure he killed ſo many 
enemies. And, chord Fo ofepous, who changes 
the condition from fore- skins to heads, hath, 
with great ſubmiſſion, very injudiciouſly departed 
from the ſacred text. 

THERE is one obyious inference from this 
account, and that is, that the Philiſtine nation 
had not yet practiſed the rite of circumciſion. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Saul's. Perſecutions continued. Davi d. $ 
ſignal Deliverances. 


AN D now SJau/'s deteſtation of David could 

no longer be kept within the bounds of 
ſecret machinations, but broke out into outrage; 
inſomuch that he communes both with his ſon 
E 4 and 
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and ſcryants to deſtror him; or, to ſpeak in the 


ſtyle of Tacitus, he aiſciaſed his wicked purpoſes 
and, for that reaſon, could not execute it x. 


SURELY, nothing cold be more providential 


for David, than that Jonathan was let into the 


ſecret. This faithful friend ſoon warned him of 
his danger; and cautioned him to hide himſelf 


for that night in a ſecret place, which they had 
agreed upon; aſſuring him, that he would, the 
next day, take an occaſion of communing with 


his father about him, near the place of his con- 
cealment 12 and acquaint him with the iſſue of 


44 


lory. | 
THERE is ſomething ſo powerful i in the cor- 
dial, candid, ſeaſonable, and affectionate inter- 
ceflion of a true friend, as can hardly be reſiſted ; 


as can hardly fail to work its way into the moſt 


obdurate breaſt, 

Warn Saul communicated his deſi ign to 
his ſervants and his fon, Jonathan received it in 
a prudential and well-judged ſilence ; he would 
not openly oppoſe his father's purpoſes, neither 
would he irritate him (now, proudly, | in a paſ- 


* Detexit facinus, fatuus ; & non i ih. - 
+ Doubtleſs Jonathan choſe this as the place of conference 
with Saul, that, if his interceſſion ſhould prove ineffectual, and 
SauPs anger ſhould break out into loud threats, as probably it 
would, David might be warned of his danger; or, if Saul ſhould 
prove inexorable, and yet keep his paſſion within bounds, Fona- 
than himſelf might, by ſome complaint, or ſome ſignal agreed on, 
give his friend ſome indication of his ill ſucceſs ; which, poſſibly, 
he might otherwiſe find no opportunity of communicating to him 

with that difpatch which his dapger might require. 
ſion) 
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| ſion) by an untimely 12 ſition zhe waited, with 
the paticnce of a 'W phyſician, to adminiſter 
his e when the patient was in beſt tem 
per to receive it: he watched his time, and, the 
next day, in the cool of the morning, drew his 
father into a retired and ſecret oonference; and 
then it was, that he urged his interceſſion with 
ſo much fidelity and addreſs, added to a dutiſul 
zcal, and moſt becoming concern for his father's 
honour, that Sauls heart was ſoftened, and his 
reſentments conquered. Hear the interceſſion 
of his own words: the text tells us, firſt, in ge- 
neral, that he ſpake good of his friend ; and 
then added, Let not the king ſin again ainſt his 
ſervant, again David; ; becauſe he hath not 
ſinned againſt thee, and 3 his works have © 
been to thee-ward very good; for he did put 
his life in his hand, and ſlew the Philiſtine, and 
the Lord wrought a great ſalvation far all Iſtael: 
thou ſaweſt it, and didſt rejoice. Wherefore then 
wilt thou ſin againſt innocent blood, to ſlay Da- 
vid without a cauſe ? 

Tus intelligent reader will, I am perſuaded, 
find, in all the ſeeming ſimplicity of this plain 
and ſhort interceſſion, all the ſtrength of reaſon- 
ing, and all the skill and delicacy of addreſs, that 
could poſſibly be crouded into ſo few words. 

He had much more to ſay in David's favour z 
but he well knew, that to enumerate his merits, 
would be to inflame his father's enmity ; and 
therefore, tho' he mention'd David's merits 
in general, he inſiſted only upon that ſingle 
point in which Saul himſelf had ſome merit, and 

much 
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much complaeence; and he well knew, that the 


father's mind the greatneſs and the generoſity of 
the prize propoſed, which excited David svalour; 
and the felicity and glory of the event, in which 
Saul himſelf had fo great a ſhare. 

Tu vs he judged; and how rightly he did ſo 
the event ſufficiently informs us: And Saul 
(faith the tert) hearkened unto the voice of 


forall not be ſlain. 

Tx generous reader will caſtly judge, with 
what a flow of joy Jonathan Agr this 
aſſuranee, and how cagerly he communicated it 


bare/remembrance of it would bring back to his 


than: and Saul finure, As the Lord tiverh, 4 


to his friend; how gladly he brought him back, 
introduced him to his father, and, in all appear- 


ance, reinſtated him in his former- favour. . © 
"HowEveEx, this gleam of ſun-ſhine laſted not 


long. A new war broke out with the Philiſe 


times: David again commanded in it, and was 

again ſucceſsful. A deciſive battle was fought: 
the enemy was defeated with a great ſlaughter, 
and utterly put to flight; and "David returned 
to court victorious and ſafe ; and with him Sauls 
cnvy, and its attendant ſpirit. 

Davip had now too much merit, mol too 
many virtues, to be borne any longer; and he 
muſt die, for the ſame reaſon that, Seneca tells 
us, Grecinus Julius did, becauſe he was a better 

man than it was expedient for the tyrant that he 
ſhould be *. His kingdom, he knew, was given 


* 


Sen. de Benef. l. 2. c. 21. 
| away 


. % 
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away to a bettet man: and who ſo eminently a 
better man than himſelf, as David? And now, 
when the evil ſpirit from the Lord came upon 
Saul, he had recourſe to his uſual remedys David 

played, but it was to the deaf adder, which 
refuſed to hear the voice of the charmer. 

How ſad and a ſcene was this! 
David | „ With all his ſtudy and skill, 
to relieve Sauls anguiſh 3 and Saul, in the ſame 
inſtant, meditating his deſtruction! Sitting ſul- 
len, and determined, with his javelin i in his hand, 
watching his opportunity, and waiting, perhaps, 
until the power of muſic had ſo far calmed his 
ſpirits, as to ſteady his hand, he darted his ſpear 
at David with all his might, and with ſuch force, 
that, he happily declining it, it pierced and ſuck 
into the wall: and David fled, 

THE reflecting reader cannot fail to obſerve 
and to adore the Proyidence by which David 
was once more ſo ſignally protected and delivered: 
nor can he well avoid revolving in his mind, 
that very late and ſolemn oath, by which Saul 
obliged himſelf to abſtain from David's deſtru- 
Rion ; an obligation now ſacrificed to the grati- 
fication of that evil ſpirit that reigned within 
him. 

How others have obſerved, I cannot ſay ; but 
I believe it will generally be found true, that 
whenever we meet with any account of a mur- 
derous, a treacherous, a perjured ptince, we may 
expect to be ſoon informed of ſome ſignal judg- 
ments and chaſtiſements from Go upon him. 
And give me leaye to add, that, in the little 
Circle 
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circle of my own obſervation, I have oy ſeldom 
(if ever) been diſappointed. 
WHEN Saul had now added perjury to his 
dither evil devices, his r became ſeared. 
and his deſigns deſpe David had eſcaped 
to his houſe; but Hs — quickly — 
him thither, with expreſs orders from their 
maſter, to encompaſs it for that night, ſo as he 
ſhould not eſcape, and to ſlay him 1 in-the morn- 
_ - 
'Anv here is the firſt inſtance of infatuation 
upon his wicked counſels. If David was to be 
deſtroyed, why not that very night? To what 
fe to defer it, unleſs to give David fome 
better chance for eſcaping ? which accordingly 
came to paſs; for Michal, anxious for her huſ- 
band's ſafety, and more ſuſpicious of danger, as 
by nature more timorous, either obſerved or had 
ſome intimation of the aſſaſſins that encompaſſed 
the houſe, and immediately urged her husband 
to make his eſcape that inſtant; and to effect it 
the better, ſhe let him down through a window; 
and he fled, and was delivered. 
Tris done, her next care was, how to-delude 
his murderers, and, by that means, delay their 
purſuit, She dreſſed up an image, covered it 
with a cloth, and laid it upon a pillow of goats 
hair, as the text is commonly underſtood ; or, 
rather, ſct off the head of it with goats hair re- 
ſembling her husband's* : and when the aſſaſſins 
entered to ſecure and to ſlay David, ſhe told 


* The oriental goat is diſtinguiſhed by the moſt ſhining and 
filky hair in the world. | 


them 
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them he was ſict, and ſhewed him to them, as 
they thought; ſtretched upon his bed. F 
Tus device put them to a ſtand. David 
was ſick 3- and, poſlibly, Saul would rather wait 
the chance of ſeeing him carried off by a natural 
death, than imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
benefator. — Murder is, I believe, a hateful 
office to the baſeſt ſpirit z but it is dreadful to 
the brave. And tho it be natural to think the 
worſt of men employed in ſuch offices, yet it is 
obvious to imagine, that they were well enough 
pleaſed, to have the matter remitted to their 
maſter, and to wait for new orders upon an affair 
of ſo much importance, and ſuch difficult deter- 
mination, 
THEY did ſo; and were ſoon remanded, with 
expreſs orders, to bring David in his bed, ſick 
as he was, to Saul, that he might have the cruel 
ſatisfaction of ſlaying him with his own hands. 
WHEN they returned upon this errand, they 
ſoon diſcovered the cheat that Michal had put 
upon them, and found the image inſtead of 
David. | 
Tux bloodineſs of Saul intention makes it 
eaſy to conjecture the fury of his reſentment, 
upon the diſappointment of his horrid purpoſe : 
he expoſtulated with Michal upon the deccit 
put upon her father, and the eſcape contrived 
tor his enemy; both which ſhe excuſed by an- 
other artifice ; pleading neceſlity, and the im- 
minent danger of her life, if ſhe declined lend- 
ing David her aſſiſtance. | 
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her father, diſgraced her husband. How much 
nobler and more amiable was that honeſt veracity 


being conſcious to her husband's flight without 


he could think her ſo degenerate, as to know 


is now made the ſure and only means of his pre- 
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M1CHAL is obſerved by critics to have no- 
thing virtuous or valuable in her character *, 

except this inſtance of conjugal fidelity and af- 
fection; and yet even / this is very much obſcured 
by that groſs falſhood, which, to diſguiſe it to 


of the wife of Po/yxenus, who, being re 
by her brother Dionyſius, the — 


for 


diſcovering it, tho' ſhe knew he was accuſed of 
treaſon againſt him; asked the tyrant, Whether 


of her husband's flight, without ſharing all the 
danger of ig with him ? 

HowE VRR, this conduct of Mzchal ſuggeſts 
a fair occaſion of reflecting once more upon the 
infatuation of Sau/'s counſels: that very daugh- 
ter which he gave to David as a bait and a ſnare, 


ſervation. 


* She is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been an idolatreſs, by the 
teraphim which deceived Sau/'s meſſengers; and ſhe after re- 
proached her husband with his dancing in honour of God. 
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this Eſcupe, grounded on the xviii 
Palm 4 to the om Ranger 
The Tempeſt deſcribed in this Pſalm, 
compared with that of Virgil in the firff 


HE indulgent reader will, I hope, allow 
me, at leaſt, pardon. me, in a conjecture, 
that a conſiderable part of the xviiith Palm may 
refer to the eſcape recounted in the laſt chapter: 
I mean from the iſt to the 29th verſe inclulive. 
THAT the 29th verſe refers to this eſcape, can, 
I think, be no permanent doubt with any man 
that compares it with the forcgoing hiſtory : By 
thee I have run through a troop, and by my God 
have I leaped over a wall, 
War Michal let David down thro' a win- 
dow, (ſuppoſe it a back-window, as, in all pro- 
bability, it was) and ſuppoſe a back-wall to be 
leaped over, he was ſtill in a city; and there was 
no poſlibility of eſcaping, without leaping over 
the city-wall, as well as flipping thro the city- 
watch: he never was under the ſame neceſſity 
at any other time, that we know of; and there- 
tore this verſe muſt have reference to this time. 
THis then may, I think, be numbered among 
what the mathematicians call ta; that is, con- 
feſſed 
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feſſed and granted truths: and, for my part, I 
can ſee no reaſon, why a fait candid hiſtorian 
ſhould not be allowed the liberty indulged to 


- . mathematicians, to deduce, from one confeſſed 
truth, ſuch conſequences and. diſcoveries as na- 


turally ariſe from thence. Since, then, the lat- 
ter part of this verſe plainly refers to this time, 
and to this alone; why may we not reaſonably 
conclude, that the former part of the ſame verſe 
or ſentence (for it is but one ſentence) relates 
to it alſo? And, indeed, I think it hardly poſ- 
ſible, that David ſhould refer to two different 
times and tranſactions in one and the ſame ſen. 


_ - tence, Now, if they both refer to the ſame 


tranſaction, there is but one of two things to be 
underſtood by it; and that is, that the troop 


David now ran through, was either the city- 


guard, or a troop ſent by Saul to purſue him. 
If you ſuppoſe it any city-guard or watch, is it to 
be imagined, but that they alſo would purſue 
him? and, on the other hand, is any thing more 
credible, than that Saul, as ſoon as he heard of 


Davids eſcape, immediately ſcnt out parties in 
purſuit of him? 


DA vip, upon finding his houſe encompaſſed 
by armed men, had recourſe, as uſual, to Gop : 
and the ſum of his prayer on that occaſion is (till 
recorded in the Ixixth pſalm. This took up ſome 
time; he had his own ſervants to deceive, as well 


as the aſſaſſins; ſome time muſt be taken up to pre- 


pare for his eſcape, and he muſt wait until the 
ſtreets were cleared; it muſt be late in the night be- 


fore he could make his eſcape. He was alone, and 
| in 
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in the dark. To whom could he fly? and in 


whom could he confide? Danger creates diſtruſt, 
and diſtruſt delay. — Saul had reaſon enough 
to believe he could not be got off very far; his 
8 his hopes, n wt 014.05 
his miniſters 
TAKING it for granted then, that David 
was now purſued, a — of this 
pfalm is a — narrative of his danger, and his 
deliverance by a very exttaordinary intetpoktiog 
of Providence. 
H1s enemies, after ſome time, came up to 
him, and encompaſſed him: he then gave him - 
ſelf up, as now in the very arms of death. How 
nobly and how poctically is this diſtreſs painted 
in » 4th and 5th verſes of — 4 The. 
= of death incompaſſed me, the floods 
fe ir ly men me afraid. The tords 
— he 28 me z the ſnares of death pres 


Hz hh cried out to God for relief; and 
Gop, who never failed him, ſent out his thun- 
der, a tempeſt, and an earthquake; which amazed, 
affrighted, and diſperſed his enemies, and deli - 
— him out of his diſtreſs. How gloriouſly, 
and beyond all poetic compariſon, are this earth · 
quake, tempeſt and thunder deſcribed, in the 
th, 8th, oth, xoth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, ba 
and 15th verſes of this pfalm | 

I xNOw but one deſcription in the whole 
compaſs of Heathen poetry, that deſerves once 
to be named with it; and that is Virgil noble 
deſcription of a tempeſt, in the firſt of his 
Yor, I. F Ceorgics, 
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Georgics, and to me the nobleſt effort of his 
genius! The claſſic reader will not, I hope, 
think much to indulge me a few moments in a 
ſhort and critic upon them boten. 
Davids account of the tempeſt which: ſcat- 
tered his chemies, and delivercd b. ſtands | 
thus: 862 

Pal, xvii. Ver. 6. Fin my diftreſs I called 
upon the Lord, and cried unto my God. He 
heard my voice out of bis temple : my 079-607 ys 


preſence — into his ears. 

Ver. 7. And the earth trembled and ſhook, and 
the foundations of the mountains trembled and 
Were tofjed, becauſe he was wroth. 

Ver. 8. Smoke aſcended from his mftrils, and 
fre devoured from bis mouth; coals were hindled 
at it. 

Ver. 9. And be Löwed the ue and. came 
downs and darkneſs was under his feet, 

Ver. 10. And be rode upon a cherub, py flew; 
end flew: ſwift on the wings of the wind * bh ak 

er. 11. He made 2 his ſecret, place, 
bis pavilion round about him the darkneſs . Waters 
in the clouds of heaven. _ 

Ver. 12. At the brightneſs before bim bis 8 


paſſed away t. ; hail-flones and coals of fire. 


0 How admirably does the found of the original ſentence corre 
oy to the ſenſe! let the Eng/jþ reader judge: 


e ruah 
* the wind. I never could read theſe words, but 
heard the clang of a aving, 
brug v aber, 
His clouds paſſed, 


- 
**. 
ö , 
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Ver, 13. Aud the-Lord thundered in the bea- 
vens, and the Moft Higb gave his. voice; bail» 
flones and coals of fre. | 
Ver. 14. And be ſent out his arrows, and fore 
and diſperſed them ; and multiplied bis lightnings, 
and confounded tbem sx. 4 Dag 


* 


foundations. f the world were uncovered, at thy 
rebuke, O Lord; at the blaſt of the breath of thy 


Y1rG1L's Tempeſt is well known: 

- Cape etiam immenſum calo venit agmen aquarum, 

Et ſædam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris. , 
Colle ex-alio nubes, Ruit arduns ether, 

Et pluvia ingenti ſata lata boumque labores | 
Diluit. Implentur faſſe, & cava flumina creſcunj 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 

Ipſe Pater, media nimborum in node, coruſca 

Quo maxima moiu 


ulmina molitur dextra. 
Terra tremit : fugirafere ; & mortalia carda 
Per pentes bumilis ſtravit pavor, Tile flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia 7elg 

_ Dejieit, Ingeminant auſtri, & denſiſimus imber 
| Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangit, 


THEesE noble lines are thus tranſlated with 
uncommon ſpirit, cloſeneſs, and juſtneſs, by an 
anonymous author, in a work intituled Virgil 
Husbandry; or, An E Jay on the Georgics, 
Lond. 1725, : 

® Uberakim rabh vajebummim. If the rattling and pounding of 


thunder be not better exprefled by theſe words, than any I ever 
heard, I muſt own I have no notion of the ſignificaney of ſounds. 


F 3 Off 


Ver. 15. The beds of waters appeared 3 tbe - 


* 
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t from above deſcends a troop of flood; 
O gather from the deep the t hic ning clauds 3, + 
| Down ruſh the Skies, and with impetuous rain 
Maß out the ox's toil, and feweep away the oi 
| The dikes are fil d, no bounds the torrents . 
And with the breathing ſurges boils the deep: A 
Amidſt a night of c has bis gli ring fire, _ 
Aud rattling thunder, burls | eternal Sire: YH 
Fur ſhakes the earth : beaſts fly, and mortal bearts 
Pale fear dejetts : he, with refulgent darts, . 
o 4 or Atho's lofty crown, . f 
Dr. cep Ceraunia's cliffs, ſtrikes beadlong down : | 
The rains condenſe, more furious Auſter roars 3 / 
Now with vaſt winds the rh now laſhes be the 


I ſhores. 


| _ DR YDE N's ttanſlation is more diffuſed : 
but the reader will perceive how much he 
thought ſome of David's ideas would adorn it. 


And oft whole ſoeets deſcend of fluicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds frgn * the main : 
The lofty Skies at once ny . 
- The promis d crap, and golden rs 
The dikes are filld, and with a roaring pear 
The riſing rivers float a nether ground; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas rebound, 
- The Father of the Gods bis = Hrouds, 
Involv d in tempeſts, and a night of clouds ; 
And, from the md darkneſs, flaſhing out 
By fits, he deals bis fiery bolts about. | | 
Ear feels the motions if ber angry God; © 01 | 


drown. . 


Her intrails tremble, and her mountains nad; 
And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode : 
Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry buman breaft ; 


Their pride is 3 and their fear confe : 
| While 


. 
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_ While be from bigh bis too thunder throws, 
And fires 2 mountains repeated blows : 
The rocks are their old foundations rent; 
The winds re „ and the rains augment : 
The waves on beaps are daſb d againſt the ſhore, 
And now the woods, and now the billows roar, 


Tux learned reader hath now both deſcri- 
ptions fairly before him, and will ſupply, from 
his own better judgment, what is defeQive in 
each tranſlation, . I ſhall beg leave to point out 
the beauties of both; and when I have done fo, 
the reader will determine for himſelf. 7 hg 

Ver. 6. He heard my voice out of his temple. 
Can there be a nobler idea, than to conſider the 
heavens as the temple of Go! This temple en- 
compaſles the univerſe, and there the whole 
—_— are in the preſence of their Maker. 

. &c. He was wroth, and the earth 
N and ſhook, — He bowed the heavens, 
and 1 down, —— He rode upon a cherub. — 
He on the wings of the wind. — He 

— neſs his pavilion. — At the bright- 
neſs before him his clouds paſſed away. 

Tux grandeur of theſe ideas is mach eaſier 
conceived than explained, 

WH ar poetry ever equalled the rico) 
of this ſtyle! What ideas of the Divinity does 
it infpire! What muſt we think of that mighty 
Being, at whoſe wrath the earth trembles, and 
the heavens are humbled at his feet! Angel and 
winds his vehicles! His voice is thunder z and 
tightnings the kindling of his breath ! His Ma- 
jelty veiled in — and yet even fo, the 
F 3 clouds 
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louds paſſing "away; at ar the gory tlas want 
bef fore 
In Virgil, Jupiter, in wells dark centre 4 his 


ſhowers, deals about his thunders with his flame- 
ing right-hand : earth trembles at the mighty 
motion; the beaſts of the foteſt fly; and hum - 
ble fear proſtrates the haughty heart of man. 
Nornixs can be more nobly terrible, than 
the former part of this deſcription, nor mote 
affecting and touching than the laſt! For my own 

, I never read it, but my blood was curglod; 
and my pride qu elled, 

Hz goes on: — © He (that is Jupiter) beats 
te down Atho, or Rhodope, or the lofty Cerau- 
cc nian promontory, with his red-hot bolts: — 
cc The winds double, and the ſhowers thicken 3 
& the foreſts and the ſhores reſound.” “. 

Loy ſee the lightnings fly, in this deſcription. 
You hear the rattling of the thunder, in that 
noble line (and the beginning of the next); 


Aut Atho, aut ee aut alta Ceraunia / tels 
Dejicit. > 


You hear the craſh of the falling mountains; the 
thickening ſhower patters in your ens, and the 
tempeſt roars. | 

ALL this is, anqueftionably; ache: : but 
the reader will obſerve this eſſential and truly 
poctic difference between the two deſcriptions 3 
that in Virgil, every thing but the thunder is 
natural action; and even that is acted and wielded 
with dreadful force, the effect of which motion 
is an carthquaxe. 


1 


IN 
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Ix David, the whole univerſe is animated at 
the preſence of Gon, affrighted at his wrath, 
and obedient to his beck! God is and 
the earth trembles; aud coals kindle at his 
breaths and hail-ftanes fly before him. 

VirG1L's Jupiter wields his thunders: IE. 
HOVAH commands his, and they obey. - Jupiter 
deals about his bolts in the attitude of an heated 
hero; or, to ſpeak more properly, a giant of 
reſiſtleſs ſtrength! JEHovAn but ſends out his 
arrows ; they know what to do; they fear and 
diſperſe, and his lightning confounds. 

JUPITER is angry, and he beats down a 
mountain! JEHOV AH is wroth, and the earth 
feels it; and the foundations of the mountains 
are toſſed to and fro, tremble and ſhake like the 
joints of an affrighted man! At one blaſt of his 
breath the occan opens to her dcepeſt chanels ; 
and the foundations of the carth are bared before 
In a word; Virgils deſcription is truly noble; 
but David's beyond all expreſſion grand! 

To all this may be added, that David wrote 
firſt: and if Ovid read Moſes, poſſibly Virgil 
read David. I believe he read David, becauſe 
I am ſure he read 1/azah. 5 

TIIsõ, at leaſt, muſt be allowed, that earth- 
quakes are not the natural effects of thunder. 
They are united in Davids deſcription, and ſo 
they are in Virgil: they are the effect of Gos 
wrath, in David; they are the effects of the 
angry motion of Jupiters right-hand, in Virgil. 


3 Ir 
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_ © Ir muſt alſo be owned, that Virgils Jupiter, 
in a night of clouds, is very like David's JEno- 
vA, encompaſſed with darkneſs in the waters 
of the clouds of heaven In this, indeed, JE Ho- 
| YAH has the advantage, that his glory cannot 
be wholly ſhrouded ; ſome gleams of it ftill flaſh 
but as he paſſes, and diſpel the clouds. | 
I xc to conclude with one ſhort obſcrvation, 
and that is, that the painting in the 12th and 
13th verſes of this pſalm, is, to my imagination, 
by much the fineſt I ever ſaw in poetry : — 
At the gt tbefore him his clouds paſſed 
; Hail. ſtones and coals of fire. — 
And the Lord thundered in the heavens, and 
the Moft High gave his voice; hailoſtones and 
roals of fire. The poet was too tranſported to 
wait for auxiliary verbs, and connecting parti- 
eles! The deſcription is to me a noble picture, 
in which the guſts of hail, and flaſhes of fire, 
burſt out from the clouds with as much ſpirit 
and force as in a real tempeſt. | 
| IT is now time to return; and reſume the 
thread of our hiſtory. | 
Wu Saul found, that David had intirely 
Eſcaped the purſuers, he ſummoned a council, 
(whether the /anhedrim, or what is now under- 
ſtood by a privy-council, or a more general 
eouncil of the ſtates, is hard to lay) that he might 
oppreſs him more ſecurely under the ſanction of 
their judgment: they met accordingly, and made 
no ſcruple to ratify the pleaſure of their prince by 
their wicked deciſions. This deciſion, as Dr. Pa. 
trick thinks, and the title of the pſalm imports, 


1s 
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is what David reproves in the firſt verſe of the 
Iviiith palm : Do ze indeed ſpeak righteouſneſs, 
O congregation ? Do ye judge wprightly, O ye 
FROM Davids calling them the congregation, 
it is probable, that this was a general council of 
the people; and, from this time, all Jauds at- 
tempts and machinations againſt David had all 
the warrant and authority of a public national 
proſecution. . 


CHAP. x. 


David fies to Samuel to Ramah. Saul 
purſues him thither. What enſued there- 
upon, David returns to Jonathan at 
Gibeah, and is again obliged to fly. 
Their ſolemn Covenant and exquiſue 


Diſtreſt at parting. 


D4 VID, once more delivered, flies to 
8 * 8 Samuel; by whom, in all pro- 

ility, he to be protected, or, at leaſt, 
concealed for * „ 
FLYING to the prophet, was flying to the 
more immediate protection of Almighty Gop z 
and God, in whom he confided, failed him not; 
for Samuel, to whom he related the whole train 
of Sauls treacheries, and the divine deliverances, 
teceived and xeturned with him to his prophetic 
74 college 


— 
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college at Nast h; where he hoped to find a ſan- 
 Qtuary for him, from the privileges antiently in- 
dulged to that facred retreat, and, indeed, to all 
men of that ſacred character, (and all under their 
protection) where - ever civility prevailed over the 
face of the carth x But Saul was now too far 
e in his enmity to Gap and goodness, to 

E Bae by ſuch conſiderations; for no ſooner 
did he learn, that David was at Naioth, but he 
immediately ſent meſſengers to take him. They 
went; and when they arrived, they found the 
ſacred aſſembly, under the immediate influence 
of the Spirit of Gap,  propheſying, and Samuel 
preſiding over them: and, to convince that infidel 
tribe, that theſe propheſyings were no fanatic de- 
luſions, or efforts of enthuſiaſm, they themſelves 
were ſeized with the ſame facred influence, and 
propheſied alſo. And when this was told Saul, 
he ſent other meſſengers again and again; and 
they alſo were ſubdued by the ſame Spirit of 
Gap. At laſt he went himſelf; inquiring, as 
he went on, where Samuel and David were? 
And, being informed at the great well of Sechu, 
(where there was a great reſort of perſons! to 
draw water) that they were at Najoth in Ram ab, 
he preſſed forward in queſt. of them. And as 
he proceeded, Gop, to ſhew that his power is 
neither confined to place nor perſons, that the 
propheſyings at Najoth were owing to no influ- 
ence of example, to no intoxicating vapours, or 
temperature of the air, (as was ſuſpected of ſome 


* See Grot, de Jure Belli & Paci, I. 3. c. 11. 


of 
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of the oracles of old) ſcized him alſo with his 
ſacred influence, long before he reached Naioth. 
and conducted him under it to the aſſembly of 
the prophets; where, forgetting his bloody pur- 
poſe, he put off his robes of royalty, and mili- 
— and continued under very diu inguiſhed 
influence of the Spirit of Gon that whole day 
and night: He lay down naked *, (ſays the text) 
in the ſame ſenſe that Tacitus calls the Germans 
naked, rejectd veſte ſuperiore, when they had 
thrown off their upper garment; which now gave 
new occaſion to the repetition of that proverbial 
Mr. HonweP's comment upon this paſſage ( Hiſt. of the Bible, 
vol. 2. b. 5..p. 18, * is well worth noticing: The words of 
* the original (fays he) which are rendered zaked, fignify often 
4e nothing elſe bat to have a part of the body uncovered, as their 
png mh Be oe bonds 
10 Yo bot conſider the circumſtances which /aiah and t. John 


t remark, when they ſpake of nakedneſs, to be perſuaded, that 
„they did not mean a being altogether naked: for God com- 


s manded 1/aieb to put off his ſackcloth z and to go barefoot fur | 


i three years; only to denote, that the Egyptians and Arabian: 


„ vere to be carried away captive in the ſame manner by the 


« Priant. But it was never the cuſtom to ſtrip captives alto - 
*« gether naked, but only to ſtrip them of their beſt cloaths, and 
te to give them worſe and ſhorter, that they might be the more fit 
&« for ſervice, as Sanctius and Grotius have © 
* it is not probable, that Jſaiab could have lived three whole years 
* without any cloaths to cover him. We muſt therefore render, 
that Saul ſtript himſelf of his upper garment, and lay almoſt 


* naked on the ground, In the ſame ſenſe that Aurelius Vitor, 


** ſpeaking of thoſe who were ſent to Lucius Qxintas Cincinnatus, 
to bring him to the ſenate to be made dictator, ſays, that they 
* found him naked, ploughing on the other fide of the Tiger. For 
it were ridiculous to imagine, that he was altogether naked. And 
* Titut Livius, relating the ſame ſtory, obſerves, that he called to 
* his wiſe Rucca for hisgown, or tega, that he might appear fit 
« to accompany them“ RN” 5," 2 
| taunt 


atus, and propheſied in the preſence of 


rved. Beſides, it 
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tannt againſt him, Ir Saul alſo among the pro- 
pbets? ee 
_ DovBrTLEss Saul (with the wits and flat- 
terers of his court) had, in the fulneſs of his 


libertine ſpirit, often turned David, and the pro- 


phetic choir, to which he had affociated himſelf, 
to abundant ridicule! and now the ridicule is 
retorted upon himſelf: a ridicule, which (as 


Eraſmus obſerves) is properly applicd to any 


man who is unfitly affociated. | 


WHILST Saul continued under this influence 


of the Holy Spirit, David returned from Ramah 


to Gieab, where the court then reſided, and 


| where Jonathan is believed to have been go- 


vernor: here he had recourſe to his faithful friend, 
for aid and advice in his preſent exigency; here 
he expoſtulated with him upon the cruelty of his 
father's perſecution, and endeavoured to find out 
the cauſe of it. J | 
JONATHAN. gave him all the conſolation he 


could; and probably confiding, more than he 
ought, in the ſincerity of Saul s converſion, from 


the late miracle wrought upon him, endeavoured 
to perſuade David, that no more miſchicf was 
meant him; inaſmuch as his father, who con- 
cealed nothing from him, had not given him 
the leaſt hint of any ſuch intention. But this, 
far from aſſuring David, confirmed him the 


more in the perſuaſion of ſome ſecret deſigns 


laid againft him, which were induſtriouſly con- 
ccaled from Jonathan, from a perſuaſion, that 
his friendſhip would diſcover them to David: 
And David ſware (1 Sam. XX. 3.) * 
an 


* 
* 
* 
5 
4 . 
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and ſaid, Thy father certainly knoweth, that I 
. — in thy eyes; and he ſaith, Let 
not Jonathan know this, left he be grieved* : 
2 truly, as the Lord liveth, and as thy ſout 
liveth, there is but a ſtep between me and death. 
To this Jonathan replied, That he was ready = 
to do every m_y that Davids heart nn for 
his ſafety. 
UroN this it was 4 reed, that the next day; 
being the feſtival of the © Now Moon, at which 
time Davids attendance would be expected, if 
Sau ſhould inquire for him, Jonathan ſhould 
anſwer, that he had, at his earneſt requeſt, given 
him leave to attend an annual family ſacriſice then 
held at Bethlehem. If the king acquieſced in that 
excuſe, they were to conclude, that all was well; 
if not, that evil was determined againſt David. + 
Dav ip added, that, in acting thus, Jonathan 
would give him a ſure proof of his friendſhip, 
and inviolable adherence to that covenant, which 
they had mutually confirmed by ſolemn oaths: 
law, if Jonathan declined doing this, he then 
begged, that, if he were conſcious of any guilt 
in him that deſerved death, he would ſlay him 
himſelf ; that he might have the ſatisfaction of 
dying by the hand of his friend, and not be ex- 
poſed to the rage of his cruel father : If there be 


» The reader will obſerve a fn in this on 3 
the honour David had for a gular — let + exprſion 
expreſſion into the month of his father, which ſhould imply the 
_=_ _— — deſi — — 1 a 

urn; as if Saul co u d rom ona | 
32 * ö 


in 
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| in me iniquity, (lays he) flay me 2 for why 
[ eas 
| 
| 
| 


nal thou bring me to thy father - 
Tuts he aid in the fulneſs of friendly affli · 
Rion z as the Fopore/e at this day, when their 
friends are doomed to die, ſlay them with theit 
oon hands, thinking it infamous to fall by the 
hand of a common exccationer : though Davids 
requeſt had, I think, more of Phedra's wiſh in 
it, te dic by the Hand of that: iperſon who was 
gcareft to him. And Forathan ſo underſtood 
it; for we find this tender expreſſion touched 
him to the quick, and he immediately cry d out, 
Far be it from me] aſſuring Dawid, at the ſame 
time, that, far from deſtroy ing him himſelt, if he 
knew any evil deſigns of his father againſt him, he 
would certainly di ſcoverthem. David then aked; 
{uppoſing there were ſuch deſigns, and Fonarhun 
ſhould come to the knowledge of them, hat 
method could he take of informing him T 
this Jonathan, having hit upon a contrivance 
that would effect what he deſired, only replied; 
by deſiring him to walk out into che fields with 
him; and, as they paſſed along, his 'genergus 
| heart; filled with all the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 
and touched with the appearance of his being ſu - 
ſpected by David, broke out into that tender 
profeilion of his integrity, and pathetic appeal ta 
Almighty Gop for it, which nothing ever yet 
equalled: O Lord God of Tſrael, when I have 
founded my father, about to-morrow any time, or 
the third day; and, behold, if there be good to- 
ward David, and 1 then ſend not unto thee, 
and ſbe it thee, the Lord do ſo, and much more 


3 is 
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to Jonathan: but if it pleaſe my father to 
EF ual tan e and fo 
thee away, that thou mouſe $0.4 Peace z and 
the Lord be with thee, as he hall been with my 
x. then proceeds, in the fulneſs of his friend- 
ſhip for him, and in full aſſutance, that Daud 
would one day fill the throne which Gop in- 
tended for him, to oblige him once more to 
ratify the covenant which they had mutually 
ſworn: And thus ſtalt not only, while yet 
live, ſkew me the kindneſs of the Lord, that 1 
weſs from my houſe for euer. 
How tender a ſenſe had Jonathan of thak 
fricadſhip which he thus wiſhes to Ke 
How unſpeakable. a generoſity, to ate for 
bis own life, with that man, whole life was 
then abſolutely in his power! interceding, that 
his children might not be conſidered as enemies 
to him : Thou ſbalt not cut off thy kindneſs from 
ny houſe for euer; no not when the Lord hath 
cut off the enemies of David every one from the 
face of: the earth: concluding all with that re- 
markable and undiſtinguiſhing inaprecation ; Let 
the Lord even require it at the hand of David's 
enemies. 63 
Wu Jonathan had thus ended the covenant 
on his part, he preſſes David, in a tranſport of 
tenderneſs, to confirm it ane w; tb oblige him 
once more, from the delight he took in his friend- 
ſhip, to give him new aſſurances of it; again to 
bind it to him by oath: And Jonathan cauſed 
David 


iT > 
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David to fiwvear again, (ſays the text) becauſe he 
loved 15, fi 2 2 him as his . | 


Whoever knows whatit is to II | 3 


better proof of it: 

Tur then , cher David might goòð 
: down to Bethlehem for three days; at the end 1 1 
which he ſhould return to his former place of con- 
cealment, near the ſtone of Exel, and tarry there 


l gave him a fi ſignal either to appear 
or fly. 

Tux ſignal agreed on was this, that Jonathan 
ſhould, at the time appointed, walk into the 
field, 26 it were to ſhoot at a mark; and when 
he had ſhot three arrows, if he called to the lad 
that gathered 'up the arrows, to tell him, — 
were on this ſide of him, then David mig 
return to court; for that ſhould be a ſignal 
all was well, and no evil intended him: but if 
he ſhould call to the lad, that the arrows were 
beyond him, then was he tofly as faſt as he could, 
as juſtly fearing the wort. 

As Yonathan could not tell how he might be 
watched and followed into the field, ſo as to be 
precluded from all poſſibility of communing with 
his friend, there was a neceſſity of their agree - 
ing upon ſome ſecret fi ignal, that might be unin- 
telligible to others; and when they had done fo, 
Jonathan concludes all with a new addreſs to 
Almighty God, that he would perpetuate the 
covenant eſtabliſhed between them, | 

- ACCORDING as they had foreſeen, ſo it fell 
out; when the feaſt of the New Moon came 
on, Saul and his company ſat down to meat. 


And 
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And as there ſeems to be ſome alluſion to 
the antient way of cating, in the account we 
have of it, it will not, I hope, be amiſs to de- | 
ſcribe it more particularly. 

Tux text tells us no more than this, that the | 
king ſat upon his ſeat, as at other times, even 
upon. 4 feat by the wall. From whence the. 
learned Sade that the table was ſet, after the 
antlent manner, in a half- circle: and Saul. as Was 
meet, ſeated himſelf (for the way of teclining at 
meat. was not yet introduced) at the middle and 
moſt honourable part of it ; which, from the na- 
tute of the thing, was the part next the wall. 
Tux text adds, that Jonathan atoſe, and 
Aner fat upon Saul ſide; and en 6 11 
probable, ths Jonah s riſing was to ge place 
to his uncle. From this alſo it is Eaſy to infer, | 
that the table was femicircular ; for otherwiſe 
Saul place would have had no diſtinction, ſince 
Abner, who fat by his fide, would alſo have fat 
by the wall as well as he. 

Ix this ſituation, it was eaſy to ſee, that 8 
David's place, which, probably, was next to 
Jonathan, was empty; which though Saul well 
obſerved, he paſſed over in ſilence the firſt day, 
concluding he was prevented by ſome legal — 
lution: but, as this feaſt, through, the uncer- 
tainty of the moon's appearance, was always kept 
two days *, Saul, finding Davids place again 


The New Moon was proplaimed accordin to its appearance; 
= the 8 being uncertain, —— the . 
metimes in evening, at noon, or at midnight, ere | 
obſcryed two days in honour of it. 4 Wy 


VOI. I. | * 7&9 cmpty, 
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empty, the next day inquired of Jonathan, why 
the ſon of Jeſſe was abſent both that day and 
the day before. N e 

+ JoNATHAN anſwered, as was agreed on, 
that he had carneſtly begged leave to attend the 


family-ſacrifice at Bethlehem; and that his bro- 4 


ther had commanded him, in his fathet's name, 
to attend at it; and therefore he had conſented 
to let him go, which was the reaſon of his 


hene eee N 

Ar the hearing of this, Sauf?s anger kindled 
into a furious rage, which broke out into bitter 
reproaches upon his ſon; charging him at once 
with folly, rebellion, and per verſeneſs; utging, 
that he had choſen the ſon of Jeſſe to his own 
confuſion, and the confuſion of his mother s na- 


kedneſs; by this reproach aſperſing his very birth, 


as if ſo degenerate a ſon could not be his, but 
the offspring of his motlier's guilt, the iſſue of 
a criminal commerce with ſome other man; 
adding, that, as long as the ſon of Feſſe lived, 
neither he nor his kingdom ſhould be eſtabliſhed; 
and concluding with a peremptory command, to 
ſend inſtantly, and fetch Dabid to him, for that 
TIT as - TT: Oo IT 
... Tx1scruel treatment, concluding in fo cruel 
a command, got the better of Jonathans tem- 
per. Thoſe quick queſtions where with he replies 
upon his father, here fore ſhall he die? and, 
What hath he done? ſufficiently evince this. 
Beſides, the text adds, that he aroſe from the 
table in fierce anger: at which, Saul, incenſed 
beyond all bound, caught up a javelin, and darted 
1 9 it 
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it at him; which 83 — = his 
as expecting no le appily eſcaped. 
* be asked, how it came = paſs, that Saul 
always had his ſpear in readineſs, (as on this and 
other occaſions) to execute his evil purpoſes? 'T 
anſwer, that ſpears were the ſceptres of thoſe ages, 
which the kings always carried in thtzc hands. 
THAT they always carried their ſceptres in 
from Homer. And that 
thoſe” ſceptres were ſpeats, is evident from the 
23d book of Fuſtin's Hiſtory, c. 3. where, ſpeax - 
ing of the firſt age of the Romans; which, Dr. Pa- 
trick thinks, was about the age of Juul, he tells 
us, that as yet in thoſe times kings had ſpeats a8 
enſigns of royalty, which the Greeks called 
Jas, in his Bœoties, tells us, 
that the kings of Argos called their ſceptres ſpears; 
Tux treatment which Jonathan received, Was 
a ſufficient indication of what David was to ex- 
pect; and both theſe, his ſorrow for his friend, 
and ſhame of the indignities he himſelf endured, 
turned that day's feſtival into a day of abſtinence 
and mortification with Jonathan: however, the 
diſgrace and chagrin he was in, gave him a bet> 
ter pretence for retiring and ſecluding himfelf 
from company, and conſequently a better oppor- 
tunity of keeping his appointment with David 
lets obſerved. He went our into the field next 
morning, attended only by one lad, who carried 
his artrowsz and when he had directed the lad 
towards the place to which he aimed his arrows, 
as the lad haſted thither, he ſhot an arrow be- 
- yond him; commanding him, at the 


me, 


(as 
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(as the lad apprehended) to make all the diſpatch 
he could; but, in reality, cautioning David to 
eſcape, and make the beſt of his way. However, 
finding the coaſt was clear, and eager to have one 
momentꝭs enjoyment of his friend, he diſpatched 
his attendant with all the ſpeed he could to the city. 
Wu the lad was gone, David came forth 

from the oppoſite ſide of the rock x; and, op- 
preſſed at once with tenderneſs to his friend, 
gratitude to his benefactor, and veneration for 
his prince, he fell on his face, and bowed him- 
t ch three times to the earth before him: they 
then fell into one another's arms, embraced, and 
wept over each other with a diſtreſs that is not 
to be deſcribed, until David exceeded. 

IT. is juſtly obſerved, that the nobleſt minds 
are, like the nobleſt metals, eaſily melted ; and 
the antients, with good reaſon, made this one 
mark of true (generoſity, From hence thoſe 
poctic, became alſo proverbial expreſſions, Aya 
dal Y deff dvds: T. Et faciles motus mens 
nee capit . 

COMMENTATORS: account for the exceſs 
of David's diſtreſs on this occaſion, from the la- 
mentable proſpect of his exile from his family, 
From his friends, and, it may be, from the peo- 
ple of Gop.. But we ſhould remember, that 
commentators are not always the beſt judges of 
true heroiſm. David, I am perſuaded, had a heart 
toobraye tobe ſunk by ſuch ſelfiſh conſiderations, 

* Jonathan di his arrows on the north fide of the 
rock; and the text tells us, that David aroſe out of the ſouth : 
ke avoided ſhooting on the ſide David lay, for fear of a diſcovery. 


+ The good are quickly melted into tears. | 
J. The gen'rous mind is eaſy to be moy'd, Ix 
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Ix the generous reader will allow himſelf to 
determine this point from the ſentiments of his 
own breaſt, I dare believe he will not heſitate 
one moment to pronounce, that it was the ſenſe, 
not of his own diſtreſs, but of Jonathans gence 
roſity, that overwhelmed David. He was now 
leaving, perhaps taking his laſt leave of, that 
man, who, though he knew David ſtood. be- 
tween him and a throne, yet had often ſaved his 
life, and was now juſt come from ſaving it again, 
at the imminent hazard of his own ! « 

AND how was he leaving this unvaluable friend? 
he was leaving him to the rage of a furious 
incenſed father, who would not fail to deſtroy 
him, for the very kindneſs he was then ſhewing 


to David, if ever it ſhould come to his know- 


ledge. 152 
Wu X is the heart that could be inſenſible? 


Where is the heart that muſt not ſink under this 
diſtreſs? Jonathan was too delicate, and too 
generous, not to ſee all the movements of Da- 
vids heart on this diſtreſsful occaſion ; and, ſeeing 
them, he repreſſed his own grief, for fear of ſink- 
ing his friend too much, by exceſs of tenderneſs ! 
This made him conclude the conference in that 
religious and calm manner recorded in the text 
(1 Sam. xx. 43.) : And Fonathan ſaid unto David, 
Go in peace, foraſmuch as we have ſworn both 
4 us in the name of the Lord, ſaying, The Lord 
e between me and thee, and between my ſeed, 
and thy ſeed — ever. This ſaid, David aroſe, 
broke away from his friend, and went into exile, 


and Jonathan returned to the city. 
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my" ſentence come forth from thy preſence, and let 
thine eyes look 
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THEN it 'was, in all probability, that this 
wandering” exile brake out into this and the fol- 
lowing complaints (Pſal. xvii.) : Hear the right, 
O Lord, confider my complaint, and bearken unto 
My prayer, that 8225 not out of feigned lips. Let 


the thing that is equal. 


O hold thou up my goings, 2 my Faun. A p 
not, TIES 


tioned in the laſt chapter) called Chariſtia, or 


o 
o — 9 r u ITC A LEO SEL. on. . | 
- 
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CHAP. Xl. 


David flies zo Ahimelech at Nob : ' 22 is 
Cunduci there examined, and excuſed. 
From Nob he flies to Achiſh at Gath; 
Hit Conduct there examined, and ac- 
counted for. 


EFORE ve follow David into exile, it 
will not be amiſs to inform my readers of 

leſs learning, that the Romans alſo had feaſts not 
unlike the New Moon feaſts of the Fews, (men- 


Feaſts of Love, to which none but their kindred 
were invited &; a feſtivity which, in all proba- 
bility, they borrowed from the Fews. 

Davio, in his firſt flight from Saul, had 
recourſe to the prophet of Gop; and now hy 


Val. Max. I. 11. c. 1. 
Ovid. Faſt, — Proxima cognati dixere chariftia charis, 
Et venit ad e turba propingua deos. , 


next 


next is to his prieſt. He came to Neb, a city of 
Benjamin, not far from Feruſalem, to Ahime- - 
lech, otherwiſe called Abiathar, the high-prieſt 3 
and there, in all probability, he hoped to be. 
ſheltered for a ſeaſon; there was the altar and 
tabernacle ; and there alſo he probably ſaid to 
himſelf, Under the ſhadow of thy wings ſhall be 
my refuge, until this tyranny be over-paſt. And, 
poſlibly, ſo it might have been, had be not been 
prevented by the ſight of Zoeg the Edomite, one 
of the ſervants of aul, and chief of his herdſmen z 
who, being detained there that day, either becauſe 
it was the Sabbath, or by reaſon of ſome vow, or 
other religious regard, David well knew, would 
make a merit to Saul of diſcovering his retreat. 
And, all probability, the high - prieſt himſelf ſu- 
ſpected as much; for the text tells us, that He 
Was afraid at the meeting of David, which 
there had otherwiſe been no cauſe for. Then 
Abimelech inquired, Why he was alone, and 
not attended as became his dignity? To which 
he anſwered, That he was employed by the king 
upon an affair which required ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch; and therefore he came away in that pri- 
vate manner, and appointed his ſervants where to 
meet him. wy | 
HERE David is charged by moſt commenta- 
tors with the guilt of adding one lye to another; 
a falſification which, in its conſequence, coſt the 
prieſts of Gop their lives. And it is thought, 
that, in compunction for this guilt, he utters that 
lamentable complaint, in the cxixth pſalm, at 
the 28th and 29th verſes, My ſoul melteth away 
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for very heavineſs: : — Take from me the way 
of yin 
£6 5 men, however, do not ſee this matter 
in the fame light; 'there are ſome who cannot 
bring themſelves to believe, that any reflection 
this part of his conduct lay heavy upon 
Ber vid, becauſe they cannot charge bim! in this 
matter as others do. His intention was inno- 
cent: he induſtriouſly concealed his condition 
from the high-prieſt, to keep him clear of all 
ſuſpicion and charge of having combined with 
him againſt Saul. 

I FIND many learned men, who honour truth, 
as much as any of its adyocates, and yet will not 
load every, uninjuring, undeſigning, and much 

leſs every well; deſigning deceit, with the guilt 
of lying. They cannot, indeed, go in altoge- 
ther with Euripides, who is of opinion, that 
when truth is likely to be attended with great 
evil, falſhood is pardonable *; well knowing, 

that a good man ſhould ſpeak the truth from his 
heart in many inſtances, even to his own greateſt 
damage and diſadvantage. All that they inſiſt 
on is, that we are not obliged to ſpeak the truth 
cither to our own or other mens difadvantage, 
to ſuch as haye no right to know it from us; and, 

conſequently are no way injured by not know- 
ing it. He is a good man, (ſaith Cicero, 3. Offic.) 
who does all the good he can to others, and 
injures no one, unleſs gricyouſly provoked. To 
diſſemblc or diſguiſe the truth, from one who 
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hath 
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hath no right to know it, is no injury: conſe- 
quently ſuch a conduct is conſiſtent with the 
character of a good man. Nan oo Ak 
I xxow no imputation of guilt upon. this. 
conduct in the Scriptures. The beſt writers upon 
the law of nature cenſure it not. And 1 ſhould 
be glad to know, from thoſe rigid gentlemen 
who. differ - from theſe learned writers, how 
children, fools, madmen, and ruffians, are to be 
treated upon their principles. The caſes are 
obvious. . 5 
Wurm David. had excuſed his coming thus 
unattended, as well as he could, to the high- 
prieſt, he begged ſuch a ſupply of proviſions 
from him as he could ſpare. The high-prieſt 
anſwered, That he had no common bread ; and 
made ſome difficulty of ſupplying him with that 
which had been hallowed the day before, leſt 
his ſervants might be under ſome legal pollution, 
eſpecially with regard to women *. But this 
was removed, by David's aſſuring him, that 
they were under no legal pollution; and that 
the hew-bread of the day before, was now, in 
a manner, become common, ſince there was 
other bread this day ſanctified in the veſſel. 
Taren David applied to him for ſome ſword, 
or ſpear, or other arms, as having left his own 
behind him, through the haſte which the king's 
buſineſs required. To which the prieſt anſwered 
The fword of Goliab the Philiſtine, whom thou 


18 Here we ſee, that ſome degree of purification, at leaf non- 

lution, was required, to fit people for eating the h- Bread. 

How much more the -ſacramental ! | 
fewef 
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fleweft in the walley of Elab, behold, it is here, 
wrapt in à cloth behind the ephyd; if thou wilt 
take that, take it; for there is no other, ſave 
that here. And David ſaid, There is omg * 
that; grue it me. 


BEFORE David departed, he prevailed upon 


the high-prieſt to inquire of Go p concerning him: 
but what anſwer he received, or Whether he obey- 
ed the divine direction or monition, is not ſaid, 


It is certain, he ſometimes governed himſelf by, 


other meaſures; and it is as certain, he always had 
reaſon to repent his doing ſo, as moſt cerralniy 
he did at this time. 

Tux reſolution he took, was, to throw 4 ag 
ſelf under the protection of Achiſb the Philiſtine 
king; and he did ſo accordingly, with c 
(word by his fide. 

Ir is not eaſy to pronounce upon this con- 
duct; and I ſhall take no more upon me, than 
to obſerve, what is obvious to every reader, that 
it was not inſpired by the dictates of common 

dence. Some imagine that he meant to con- 
ceal himſelf at that court, and only made uſe of 
the privilege antiently indulged to ſtrangers, of 


ſojourning for a ſeaſon where- ever they thought 


fit, without having any queſtions asked them. 
But, ſurcly, had this been his view, he never 
would have ſojourned there with ſuch a mark of 
diſtinction as Goliah's ſword, Beſides, there is 
no doubt but that his name and perſon were now 
become as dreadful to the Philiſtines, as ever 
that of Scanderbeg was after to the Turks. Nay, 
it ſhould ſeem, that they had by this time been 


acquainted 


$ 
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acquainted even with his deſignation to the 
crown; for ſo the ſervants of Arby plainly in: 
timate, in their informations to their maſter 2 
I not this (ſay they) David the king of the 
land? Did they not ſing one to another of hem 
in dances, ſaying, Saul hath ham is thouſands, 
and David his ten thouſands 2 

I HAVE no doubt but that David frankly and 
openly owned, from the beginning, who he was, 
and threw himſelf upon the king's mercy for pro- 
tection. But, when they acquainted their maſter, 
that he was king · elect of the realm of 1/rae!, they 
inſinuated this as a reaſon why he ſhould not be 
truſted: or, poſſibly, they alluded to the con- 
dition ſtipulated in the combat with Go/zah, that 
the people of the conquered champion ſhould 
ſerve thoſe of the conqueror: fo that, if David 
was king of Judea, he would confider himſelf 
as king of Paleſtine alſo. 

THis conduct of the courtiers ſtartled David. 
He then ſaw into what ſtreights he had brought 
himſelf; and had no way of eſcaping, but by 
changing his behaviour, and counterfeiting mad- | 
neſs; The text tells us, David was ſore 5 
of Achiſb; and he changed his behaviour 
them, and feigned himſelf mad in their 225 F 
well knowing, that madmen are rather objects 
of pity than of puniſhment ; and played his part 
ſo well, that he effectually deceived them. The 
king, it ſeems, was not of a humour either to be 
entertained with men of that character, or even 
to endure them; and ſo ordered him to be turned 
out N his court. In memory of which great de- 

liverance, 


evil: they gather themſelves tog 
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liverance, he is faid to have ſed the lvith 
pſalm: which is an earneſt application to Gon, 
and a thankful recognition of his infinite good - 

neſs, in ſaving and * him from his 


enemies. 
Ir is, beſides this, a key: that lets us into the 


| true ſecret of David's conduct is hos this occa- 
ſion. 


FROM this pſalm it plainly appears, that the 
courtiers of Gath were bent upon David's de- 
ſtruction, and daily caballed againſt him: they 
ſoon perceived him to be a great genius; a cha- 


rater not always loved and honoured as it ought, 


even in a friend; but always dreaded, if not 


| hated, in an enemy; and they feſolved his ruin; 

and, to be ſure to effect it, they miſconſtrued and 
gave wrong turns to every thing he ſaid or did: 
ver. 5. Every day (ſays he) they — my 


words ; all their thoughts are 49s inſt me for 

ether, they hide 
themſelves, they mark my freps, when they lay 
watt for my ſoul. 

WhHar ſhould he do? He had dealt with them 
in the integrity and ſimplicity of his heart; but 
his honeſty was interpreted into guile. Tolabour 
to ſet himſelf rightwith them, were vain ; for they 

deſignedly miſinterpreted every thing: and to 
enter into any debate with them upon it, would 


be but to diſcover his diſtruſt, and enſute his 


deſtruction. Fair open dealing would not do: 
what if he tried to deceive? To deceive the de- 
ceiver, is, in many inſtances, meritorious; in 
none, criminal. And what ſo likely to deceive, 

2 
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as the very reverſe of that character which they 
had ſo miſconſtrued ? He was undone, as a wiſe 
man; he had a chance to eſcape, as a madman: 
he tried, and the experiment ſucceeded. | _ 
SoME critics have indulged themſelves in vili- 
fying and traducing David upon this account : 
but others, with more reaſon, conſider this con- 
duct as a ſtrong ſpecimen of ſagacity and pene- 
tration, and as a well-judged, an honeſt, and an 
honourable fraud; and can no more cenſure 
David for ſaving his life by this guile, than they 
can Solon for ſerving his country. | 
Ix any man object to this way of reaſoning 
from the P/a/ms, I beſecch him to reflect, how 
unreaſonable it would be to: ſuppoſe, that a 
hymn written upon a particular occaſion, ſhould 
yet contain nothing in it any way rclating to 
that occaſion ; and, on the other hand, if thoſe 
hymns: contain particularities not ariſing from 
the general nature of prayer or . thankſgiving, 
whether we muſt not, by all the rules of rational 
— refer thoſe particularities to the 
occaſion upon which the hymn was compoſed : 
and if we have a right to do this, ſurcly we 
have a right to reaſon from them. 
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DAD next refuge FO of Aut. | 
lam, in the tribe of Fudab, and to the 

caſt of E leutheropolit *; à place fortified by 
nature, and ſo fitted for the ſecurity of perſons 
in diſtreſs, that we are told it hath frequently 
given a refuge from the Turks to Chriſtians, who 
fled thither With: their n enn — 
TR 6 95 r nun 
HIrHER his friends, tholr ehpecially: of his 
own family, who had reafon to apprehend, that 
they ſhould be involved in the imputation of his 
guilt, reſorted to him. Hithet alſo, as it is gene- 
rally underſtood, came thoſe: valiant men, and 
great captains of the tribe of Gad, who were 
ſaid, in 1 Chron. ch. xii. to have ſeparated them. 
ſelves unto Sos into the hold to the wildor- 
neſs, men of might, men of war; fit for the bat- 
15 that could handle ſhield and buckler, whoſe 
faces were like the . of lions, and they were 
ſwift as the roes upon the mountains. 
THESE men had all the natural and acquired 
advantages that could beſt diſtinguiſh ſoldiers ; 


* Euſebius gives this ſituation to a town of that name extant 


in his time. This was, probably, the country of Hirah, Judab's 
aſſociate, Gen. xxxvii. 
they 


* 
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they were brave, ſtrong, and ſwift, with ſuch a 
fierceneſs of aſpect as terrified their enemies. 
_ - Ariſtotle obſerves, that lions reſemble men'mote 
in their countenances than any other animals; 
and, as lions are the fierceſt and nobleſt of the 
inferior animals, the antients thought it no mean 

commendation in men of war to reſemble them. 

THE chief of theſe Gadites were captains, 
(whether of Sauls army then, or of David's 
after wards, is not clear) ſome of thouſands, and 
the leaſt of hundreds. 

THE ſacred text obſerves of theſe, as a further 
indication of theit courage, that they ventured 
over Jordan in the moſt dan _— ſeaſon, (pro- 
bably ſwam over it) when the river was deepeſt, 
and moſt rapid, which was in the firſt month, 
the ſeaſon of the © barley-harveſt : for now the 
ſows from the aloe mountains ( Leba- 
non eſpecially) began to melt, and ſwelled the 
river above its- banks. 

WHEN they had conquered the river, they 
had yet had other enemies to encounter, who are 
called, in the Engliſb tranſlation, men of the val- 
leys; theſe alſo they conquered: They put the 
valleys - (ſays the text) t the eaft, and 


to the we 

AFTER theſe came a mixed company of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin in a conſiderable 
body. David went out to meet them; and, 
ſeeing ſo many of Saul's tribe, and, probably, 
ſome of his kindred, he apprehended there might 
be ſome treachery intended him, He was far 


from a ſuſpicious ſpirit: yet it behoved him to 
be 


* * A 
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be upon his guard; however, much muſt be 
ventured, if he meant to be ſecured from Saul. 
At worſt he could but dle; and, to a brave man, 
death is far better than a mean diſtruſt. He told 
them, in all the heroic ſimplicity, and with all 
the frankneſs, of a generous ſpirit, that if they 
came with friendly intentions towards him, they 
ſhould meet with faithful teturns of affection and 
friendſhip from him; but if they came to betray 
an innocent man to his enemies, he referred the 
vengeance of ſuch guilt to God : F (ſays he) 
ye be come peacably unto me to help me, my heart 
frall be knit unto zou: but if ye be come to betray 
me unto mine enemies, ſeeing there is no wr 
in mine hands, the God of our fathers loo! 
down thereon, and rebuke it k. a bog 
_  TrEN Amaſai, chief of theſe great leaders, 
ſtruck with the openneſs and dignity of this con- 
duct, and inſpired with a noble zeal for the 
cauſe of ſo brave and fo injured a man, replied 
at 'once, with a ſpirit which nothing but the 
original can expreſs in its moxe than Laconic 
ſtrength and brevity; Thine, David; and with 
thee, thou ſon of Feſſe t, peace. Peace to thee, 
and peace to thy helpers; for thy God helpeth 
thee. | | 
THE N David received them, and made them 
captains of the hoſt. _ | 


The conciſeneſs of the original hath, I think, great dignity ; 
book, and rebuke, | | ST 
+ The meaning of that expreſſion I take to be this: notwith- 
ſanding they reproach thy birth, and taunt thee with the appella- 
tion ot the ſon of Zee, we are thine, ———- 
THE 
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Tux candid and learned reader will beſt judge 
for himſelf, whether he bath ever obſerved, in; 


all the accounts of antiquity, ſo heroic an ad- 


dreſs, and ſo ſoldierly a reply. — of 

Ts is the account left us of choſe great men, 
who reſorted to David at Adullams and with 
theſe, as it was natural, mixed themſelves all ſuch; 
as werediſcontented, in debt, and diſtreſs, to the; 
number of about four hundred men in all; and 
he became their captain 

PRogaABL v that uſage, now prevailed among 
the Fews, which, Ceſar tells us, antiently ob- 
tained among the Gauls, for thoſe that were in 
debt, oppreſſed by tributes, or the tyranny of 
the great, to betake themſelves to the ſervice of 
ſome eminent man for protection; by him they 
were maintained, and to him they devoted them- 
ſelves, under a ſolemn. obligation, to live and 
dic with him. Theſe were called, in the Ga/- 
lic language, Soldurii; which muft be owned 


to be a very honourable original of the word - 


Soldier. It is evident, that ſuch might be very 
honeſt and good men; and ſuch, in all probabi- 
lity, were David's companions. 

HERE it is asked, How David could, in 
conſcience, protect thoſe men from their Cre- 
ditors? To this it is obvious to anſwer ; That, to 
reſcue unhappy men, who are not able to pay 
their debts, from the tyranny of cruel creditors, 
is one of the greateſt acts of humanity and mercy; 
and the diſtreſs theſe were in, (ſufficiently ſeen 
in their recourſe to David, then in the extre- 
mity of diſtreſs) ſhews their inability to ſatisfy 

Vor. I. 1 theits: 
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theirs: bur tho” they were now unable to ſatisfy 
their creditors, their circumſtances were, in ſore 
time, conſiderably mended; and, very probably, 
when David was enabled, in forme meaſure, to 
pay his debts of gratitude; they were in a con- 
dition to clear off their debts of juſtice ; ſo that 
both debtors and creditors were, in all proba · 
bility, beneſted by the refuge which David 
now afforded. 

THAT good men hag often had the misfor- 
tune to be in debt, and many ways oppreſſed, 
the hiſtories of all countries aſſure us. 
Wur run theſe were good men when they 
reſorted to David, is not caſy to ſay: but if 
they were not, that they beeame ſo, by his dif- 
cipline, influence, and example, is ſufficiently 
evident from their ſubſequent behaviour; and 
makes it credible, that it was chiefly for their 
uſe he compoſed the xxxivth plalm, which con- 
tains the nobleft enconragements to piety and 
virtue, from an aſſurance, that all ſuch as are ſo 
devoted, are the immediate care of Almighty 
 Gop; as all thoſe of a contrary character are his 
abhorrence, and the. ſure marks of his yenge- 
ace. And ſurely this pſalm, conſidered in this 
light, is one of the nobleſt, the beſi- turned, and 
beſt judged, and beſt-adapted compoſitions that 
ever Were — *. 

Wur- 


He begins, by encouraging them to piety, and gratitude to 
God, from his own example: I will alway give thanks unto the 
Lord : his praiſe ſtail ever be in my mouth, My ſoul ſhall make her 
braft i in the Lord: the humble foal hear thereef, and be glad. O 


praiſe 
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War razr Mr, Bayle be ſufficiently juſtified, 
in calling this company 4 traop ef banazrts, (that 
is, ruffians, rabbers, and murderers) and cond», 
dering them in the ſame light with the aſſociates 
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praiſe the Lord with me 3 and let us magnify his tam together. 1 
ſought the Lord, and be beard me: yea, be delivered,me ont of ol 
my fear. They had an eye unto him, and were lightened : and their 
Faces were not aſhamed. Lo, the poor crieth, and the Lord heareth 
him : yea, and ſaveth him aut of all his traubles, Tha 774 of the 
Lord tarrieth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them, He then exhorts others to make trial of the ſame mereies ; 
to learn the goodneſs of God from their own experience. O fa 
and ſee how gracious the Lord is : bleſſed is the man that truſ/itth in 
him, O fear the Lord, ye that are his ſaints; oo that rar 
him lack nothing. He then aſſures them, that ſtrength and may 
nanimity are no ſecurities from want and diſtreſs j\. whereas truſt 
and confidence in God is a never-failing ſource of oye Bing that 
is good: The lions do lack, and ſuffer hunger ; but they wwho ſeek 
the Lord ſhall want no manner of thing that is good. Aſter which 
he ſums up all in a moſt pathetic and beautiful exhortation to piety, 
to virtue, and to confidence in God; in full aſſurance, that, 
as he was the guardian and true protector of virtue in diſtreſs, ſo was 
he the unerring obſerver, and ſteady avenger, of wickedneſs : Come, ye 
children, and hearken unto me : I will teach you the fear of the Lord, 
What man is he that defireth to live, and would fain ſee good days ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they ſpeak nd guile. Eſchew 
evil, and do good : ſeek peace, and enſue it. The eyes of the Lord 
ere over the righteous, and his ears are 2 unto their prayers. The 
countenance of the Lord is againſt them that do evil : to root out the 
remembrance of them from the earth. The rigbteons ery, and the 
Lord heareth them: and delivereth them out of all their troubles. 
The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart: and will 
fave ſuch as be of an humble ſpirit, Great are the troubles of tht 
righteous : but the Lord delivereth him out of all. He heepeth all 
his bones: fo that not one of them is broken. But misfortune ſhall 
lay the ungodly : and they that hate the righteous ſhall be deſolate. 
The Lord delivereth the ſouls of his ſervants ; and all they that pur 
their truſt in him, ſhall not be deſtitute. 
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IN this [ſituation David's firſt care was, to 
place his father and his mother in ſafety under the 
ptotection of the king of Moab, the chief of 
thoſe princes which were at enmity with Saul; 
which he had the more reaſon to hope for, as 
being deſcended from Ruth, a woman of that 
nation, and ſuppoſed of the royal family. 
Tan king reſidence was at Mizpeh, a ſtrong 
fortreß, where David's parents continued all 
the time he was in the hold. 

His addreſs to the king on this occaſion, his | 

teſt ignation, and his dependence upon Gop, are 
all very remarkable: And he ſaid unto the king, 
Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, 
come forth, and be with you, until I know what 
God will do for me. He could not bear, that his 
aged parents ſhould be tied to a cold cave, and a 
perilous confinement, expoſed to all the hard- 
ſhips of a ſiege, to dearths, to damps, and dan- 
gers of various kinds; and therefore he begs 
leave of the king to take them from thence, and 
place them under his protection. To ſay the 
truth, it were hard to determine which was moſt 
conſpicuous, his piety to Gop, or to his parents, 
on this occaſion. 
. The king received them graciouſly and ho- 
nourably, and lodged them in (ome of the apart- 
ments of his court; for this ſeems plainly implied, 
where the text tells us, that he brought them 
before the k ng of Moab, (that is, into his pre- 
ſence) and they dwelt A him all the while 
that David was in the hold. 
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%% 34 1 HAP. VEE 
David flies to the Foreft at Hareth : His 
Employment there. Saul's Impatience 
for Revenge finely painted in the Text. 
The Prieſt at Nob maſſacred. 

OW long David continued after this in the 
cave of Adullam, is not ſaid. We only 
know, that he left it, upon the monition of the 
prophet Gad; whom Gop ſcems to have raiſed 
up at this time on purpoſe for his ſupport: Abide 
not in the hold (ſaid the prophet to him): de. 
part, and get thee into the land of Fudah. God 
had other works, and other trials, to exerciſe 
him in, and therefore he would ſuffer him to lie 
no longer buricd in a cave. Then David de- 
parted, and went into the foreſt of Hareth. | 
Or this foreſt Rabbi Solomon ſays, (I preſume. 
upon the credit of antient tradition) that, being 
before dry, barren, and impaſſable, it now be- 
came fruitful and irriguous; and that David 
alludes to this in the xxiiid pſalm, where he con- 
ſiders Go b as his Shepherd, who would, in his 
own time, lead him into fruitful paſtures; and 
till then he was ſafe, under his protection, in 

the moſt dangerous ſcenes *. 1 


* He ſhall feed me in a green paſture, and lead ms forth byfide 
the waters of comfort. Yea, though Iwalk through the valley 
of the ſhadow of death, I will fear wo evil. | 
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Wu he calls Gop his Shepherd, he plainly 
implies, that he followed where-ever it pleaſed 
GoD to guide him; alluding to the practice of 
the Afutic ſhepherds, who do not drive, but 
lead their flocks; which are trained to follow 
them, as David evidently did the waer of 
Gop at this time. 

Tris, I'think, is the moſt rational comment 
tranſmirted to us by the Rabbins. id 

Ap, ſurely, it is not impoſſible, but that x 
this, which was before a barren deſart, might 
now, by a ſingular bleſſing from Gop upon the 
Indufiry of David, and his companions, become 
a green paſture. This conduct, and, in all pro- 
bability, alluding to this very time, he himſelf 
numbers among thoſe wonders which Gop doth 
for the children of men, Pſal. cvii. that he 
mae h 1 Ha dry ground, and there 
he ſerterh the hungry, that they may build them 
a city to dwell in; that they may ſow their land, 
and plant vineyards, to yield them fruits wu 
creaſe. He bleſſeth — o that they multiply 
exceedingly ; ; and fi ſuffereth not their cuttle to 


| rr And again: When they are miniſbed 


and brought lo through oppreſſion, &c. though 
he ae them to 1 — ed — 2 
tyrants, (pouring neglect upon princes) and let 
them wander in a wayleſs opts yet 
helpeth he the poor out of miſery, and maketh 
him houſholds Hike a flock of ſheep, 


Tris 
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ITIIs is a plain deſcription of his own caſe, 
and ſuch as can ſuit no other *; and it is all 
ſpoken in the ſtyle of an experienced man. And, 
indeed, if this were not ſo evident from the 
nature of the thing, his manner of introducing 
this reflection ſufficiently ſhews,. that it related 
to himſelf, He obſerves, that GOD maketh a 


that dwell therein. Again, ſays he: He maketh 
the wilderneſs a ftkanding water, &c. The na- 
ture of the antitheſes plainly ſhews, that as Gon, 
for the ſins of men, makes a fruitful land bar- 
ren; ſo, for their piety and righteouſneſs, he 
turns barrenneſo into culture. But the caſe being 
notoriouſly his own, he carefully forbore the 
leaſt hint of piety or righteouſneſs, leſt he ſhould 
be thought to vaunt his own merits. And, as 
to his aſcribing all this to the agency of Gop, 
no man that conſiders the piety of his ſtyle, will, 
for that reaſon, think it neceſſary to preclude 
the interpoſition of ſecond cauſes, or human 
agency. 4k. 2 
IDLENESs, with regard to honeſt induſtry, 
is ordinarily the effect of vicious habits; and 
therefore it is no wonder, if Canaan was, from 
the days of its antient inhabitants, in the con- 
dition of the ſluggard's vineyard, over- tun with 
thorns and thiſtles; eſpecially conſidering the 


If this opinion needed any ſupport, we might deri ve 0 | 
bable confirmation of it from what Fuſebius tells us, that 1 his 
time there was, in the foreſt of Aritb, a village called Arath, to 
the welt of Elia, (ſo Feruſalem was then called) in which, ſays he, 


David reſided, 
2 H 4 dcſo- 


fruitful land barren, for the wickedneſs of them 
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deſolations conſequent to the enſuing nd al 
moſt inceſſant wars. 27 


InxE Canaanites, Who inhabited this land, 
18 the days of Joſhua, were, without doubt, 


the wickedeſt, the moſt abandoned race of mor- 


tals upon the face of the carth! And I believe 


It will be allowed, that all mankind are idle, and 


negligent of culture, in proportion to their wic- 
kedneſs. Induſtry, and the honeſt arts of life, 
have a natural force to abate and reſtrain the un- 
ruly appetites, and evil tendencies, of the mind; 


whereas idleneſs lets them all looſe, and OP 


their exceſſes. 


Now idleneſs, in this vicw, (and indeed in 


every view) is great guilt; and we know, that 


'briars and thorns are, in a great meaſure, the 
fruits of Gop's original curſe upon guilt : and 


therefore Gop may, with great propriety, be 
ſaid to make a fruitful land barren, for the 
wickedneſs of them that dwell therein. 

O the other hand, induſtry (I mean in things 
honeſt) is virtue; and the means appointed by 
Gob himſelf, if not, in ſome meaſure, to expi- 
ate the original guilt of man, at leaſt to check its 
progreſs. And, therefore, when, by this in- 
duſtry, exerted in hope, and in an humble de- 
pendence upon Gop for a bleſſing upon it, a 
barren land is made fruitful; Gop, without 
whoſe influence no induſtry can avail, may, in 
the ſtyle of a man truly religious, very properly 


be ſaid to do all this; becauſe the means are of 


his appointment, and the end the effect of his 
influence. 


THis 
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TIs reaſoning beſt accounts both for this 
pſalm, and for that vaſt number of wilds and 
foreſts which protected David in the days of 
Saul; and, at the ſame time, makes it credible, 
that a man of ſo active, ſo improving, and ſo 
generous a ſpirit, as David was, who choſe (as 
all wiſe men would) to live independent, and 
would not ſuffer his men to injure his neigh- 
bours, nor allow: them in wickedneſs *, took 
this occaſion to employ them in culture, and 
ſubſiſt them by it, and took pleaſure in the em- 
ployment. a 1 | 
Ho w dreadful theſe foreſts were, when David 
entered into them, may eaſily be imagined ; at 
leaſt, may well be collected from the 4th verſe 
of the xxiiid pſalßm: Tea, though I walk through 
the valley of the. ſhadow of death, 1 will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me, thy rod and thy 
ſtaff comfort me. What noble painting is this! 
For, ſurely, the valley of ſuch a foreſt, with all 
its gloomy horrors, inhabited only by bears, and 
lions, and tygers, (whoſe dens are in the deepeſt 
ſhades) is, with infinite beauty, . ſtyled, The 
valley of the ſhadow of death. + A 5210 
THe neceſſity that David lay under, of fly- 
ing into this foreſt, laid him alſo under a neceſ- 
ſity of cultivating. it, as well as he could, for 
ſubſiſtence, and likewiſe, of deſtroying - the ſa- 
vages that infeſted it. And this great benefaction 
to the whole neighbourhood did, in ſome mea- 
ſurc, open him the way to empire, as it did to 
Nimrod. 
* See P/al. ci. [ avill not know a wvicked perſon, &c, 


How 
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Ho providentially advantageous to David 
was this perſecution, at the ſame time that it 
appeared ſo grievous! To drive him from place 
to place, and from tribe to tribe; what was it, 
but to exhibit him more extenſively beneficent 
to them all! What was it, but to render his pa- 
tience, his piety, his temperance, his fortitude, 
more conſpicuous! and by that means, to open 
him the way to empire! What was it, but more 
effectually to exhibit him, in this reſpect, a true 
type of that bleſſed Being, who went about doing 
0 
- Ho other men may think, I cannot ſay but 
to minds early habituated to rural amuſements, 
the culture of a deſart, conquering difficulties, 
reclaiming nature, bettering and beautify ing the 
ſcene we are placed in, ſeems to have ſomething 
in it infinitely agrecable to a ſpirit truly heroic 
and beneficent, 

I MIGHT add, too, ſomething not u 
to that great Artificer, who formed a world of 
ſuch amazing and exquiſite beauty and contrive- 
ance from chaos. Nor have I often becn better 
pleaſed, than with the refleQion of a plain man, 

upon the improvements of a gentleman in his 

neighbourhood : he told him, He believed that 
work was very agreeable to G OD. And being 
asked why? he anſwered, It was agorning bis 
creation. | 

THAT ſpirit of culture, which now employed 
David in reclaiming a deſart, is, in truth, the 
ſame which, in other heroes, exerted itfelf in 

| works of more magnificence; building cities, 
EE bridges, 
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bridges, and aqueducts;; cutting canals, and car- 
rying ways through impaſſable mountains and 
motaſſes. Beneficence ſways in both: but with 
this difference, that vanity is too much tempted 
to predominate in the one; and nothing but 
conſcious virtue, and ſecret humble ſatisfaction, 
in the other.. 170 e 1462 
THis, at leaſt, will be allowed; that as the 
greateſt heroes have always been careful to find 
full employment for their armies; ſuch a cul- 
ture as we now ſpeak of, and as I think may be 
clearly inferred from the fore · cited pſalm, was 
the beſt way to employ, to ſupport, and to pre- 
ſerve, ſuch a number of men, as David then 
had, in health and innocence. Would to Gon 
t hat great numbers of men, otherwiſe uſeleſs and 
vicious, were always fo employed, and ſo ſup- 

ported! ö 
No were theſe David's only advantages in 
thoſe ſavage receſſes. A thinking man finds 
ſomething in every ſcene to inlarge his mind; 
and a good man, to improve his piety. That 
David derived both theſe advantages from his 
ſojourning among wilds and foreſts, is well ſeen 
from many of his pſalms; particularly the civt*, 
where, after ſome general obſervations upon the 
works and wiſdom of God in the creation, he 
deſcends to the following particulars; the riſe ot 
{prings, the courſe of rivers, the retreats of fowls, 
and wild beaſts of the foreſts and mountains; the 
viciſſitudes of night and day, and their varions 
uſes to the animal world ; the dependence of the 

whole creation upon the Almighty, for being 
and 
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and ſubſiſtence! He withdraws their breath, and 
they die; he breathes, and they revive; he but 
opens his hand, and he feeds, he ſatisfies them 
all at once. Theſe are ideas familiar to him, 
and his manner of introducing them plainly 


Mes them the effect of his moſt retired _ 


rations in his ſolitary wandrings. 

Nox but one who had himſelf ſurveyed the 
venerable ſhades, and ſtupendous ſize, of the 
cedars of Libanus, could entertain thoſe exalted 
conceptions of them, which David here does, 
(and Dr. Huntington alſo, with eyes and hands 
lifted up to heaven, did in the laſt century) that 
they were planted by the hand of Gop#. None 
but one who had himſelf been refuged in the 
hills of the wild goats, could ſo well, and fo 
familiarly, contemplate upon the ends of the 
Divine Wiſdom, in forming thoſe ſolitary ſan- 
ctuaries. 

Ir were endleſs to enumerate particulars; and 
T ſhall only beg leave to add, that none but one 
well acquainted with the fierce inhabitants of the 
foreſt, their rovings and roarings, could ſo de- 
ſcribe them, as David doth in the 2oth, 21ſt 
and ad verſes of this plalm : Thou makeſt dark- 

neſs, that it may. be night, wherein all the beaſts 
of the foreſt do-move. The lions, roaring after 
their prey, do ſeck their meat from God. The 
fun ariſeth, and they get them away together, 
and lay them down in their dens, 

Tux time of David's continuance in this 
foreſt is no- where told us: but from the time 

* Tae cedars of Libanus, which thou haſt planted. 

neceſſarily 
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B. 1. the Life of King David, 10g 
neceſſarily taken up in the culture of it, and 
from the bitterneſs of Saw/'s. complaint to his 
ſervants and ſoldiers that were about him, that 
none of them gave him any information of the 
combination of his ſon and his ſlave againſt him, 

the ſpace muſt have been pretty conſiderable; it 
being evident, that he had no intelligence of 
Davids motions at the time of his complaint: 
he ſeems to have known nothing of him more 
than his being in exile ſomewhere in the coun - 
try; nay, not ſo much as his having Soren a 
body of men about him. | 

David, doubtleſs, muſt have been well be: 
loved with a people to whom he was ſo great a 
benefactor; and, as ſuch, he was well concealed: 
and, beſides this, his intelligence was ſo good, 
that if any were inclined, yet few would dare 
to diſcover him. At laſt, news was brought to 
Saul, that David was certainly known to have 
a number of armed men about him. 

IT ſhould ſeem, from the text, that he had 
long impatiently waited for this information 
and, in the mean time, had all things in rea- 
dineſs to purſue his vengeance at a moment's 
warning. And, ſurely, his ſituation in theſe cir- 
cumſtances is finely painted in the text: Now 
Saul abode in Gibeah under a tree in Ramab, 
having h1s ſpear in his hand, and all his ſervants 
Standing about him. 

I THINK it evident from hence, that he had 
left his houſe, and reſided or dwelt (for ſo the 
Hebrew word fi ignifies) in the open air, with a 
flying camp of choſen men about him, intent 

upon 
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upon purſuing David; as Mithridates was upon 
his game, who (as we are told) was ſo keen un 
huntſman, that he never ſlept under the roof of 
an houſe for ſeven years together Ex. 


SAU was now as eagerly bent upon venge- | 


ence, as Mithridates was (or, at leaſt, appeared 
to be) upon pleaſure; and, with this view, had 
fixed himſelf upon an eminence, that gave him a 
proſpect of the country far and wide; always in 
a readineſs to raſh down upon David, where- 
ever he ſhould hear he was. I own, in this fitu- 
ation, he gives me the idea of an eagle; that 
riſes as high as he can in the air, to ſee, and to 
dart down, to more advantage, upon his prey. 
And'I-ſubmit it to the reader, whether David 
alſo did not conſider dau in that light, when he 
conſiders himſelf as a pariridge upon the moun- 
Ho w finely hath Solomon deſcribed that ma- 
lignant ſpirit which now reigned in this unhappy 
prince! They ſleep not, except they have * 
miſchief ; and their ſleep is taken away, unleſs 
they have made ſome to fall, ' 
As ſoon as Saul had received the intelligence 
of David's being in arms, and joined by ſuch 
conſiderable men of the ſeveral tribes, his guilt 
gave him the alarm. He knew Jonat hans friend- 
ſhip for David, and immediately concluded, 
that he muſt be in combination againſt him; nay, 
more, that the conſpiracy was general ; that even 
his own tribe, and his own ſervants, were joined 
in it: upon which occaſion, he thus addreſſed 


* Tuſtin, I. XxXvii. c. 2. 
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himſelf to — — 2 rg: Hear new, 
Benjamites 3" t e 7 give every 

IDES and 3 — 

all ut TR 


me, 

— 4 league with 40 the for 
and there is none of you that is ſorry 
ſheweth unto — that my ſon hath — a 
my. 3 againſt Fe, mb ein ee Lt this 
day 7 


TuIS complaint confiſts of e parts: ah 
were it juſt, as it was grievous, Saul were indeed 
to be lamented ; to be betrayed: by his own ſer- 
vants, and his own tribe, in favour of a fellow- 
ſervant, and of another tribe! To be betrayed 
by his ſon, in favour of his flavez nay, to have 
that flave excited againſt him by his ſon ! this 
were, indeed, a pitiable calamity ! But the truth 
is, Saul had no grounds for this ſuſpicion, but 
the conſciouſneſs of his having deſerved what he 
dreaded. 

He then men in the true ſpirit of a tyrant, 
to brand David's arming in his own nec 
defence, with the character of treachery, and 
lying in wait for his maſter. Such is the trea- 
chery of the lamb, that flies from the wolf's 
purſuit, to the protection of his keeper, or the 
traveller that reſiſts the robber. And yet, falſe 
and fallacious as this complaint was, it found an 
abettor. What tyrant ever wanted more than 
one abettor ot his iniquity ? N 
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Tux Benjamites, indeed, could neither ac- 
euſe Jonathan, nor themſelves; they knew their 
ewn innocence,” and they had no reaſon to ſu- 
ct his: there was no ſuch combination be- 
tween him and David; or, if there were, they 
could not be conſcious to it: but Doeg: the 
Edomite (chief of Saul 's herdſmen) now found 
a fair occaſion to accuſe another perſon, not leſs 
H x had, it ſeems, been detained at the taber- 
nacle, (upon ſome pretence of picty) when David 
teſorted to Abimelech the high-pricſt, for relief 
in diſtreſs. And though Doeg well knew 4h1- 
melech acted in that whole matter with integrity, 
and without the leaſt guile, or evil intentions to 
Saul; yet he well knew, at the ſame time, that 
he ſhould pay his court to advantage by accuſing 
him: and therefore, concealing every circum- 
ſtance of truth, that could acquit the high - prieſt 
of treachery, he openly accuſes him of aiding 
and abetting the king's enemy, ſupplying him 
with victuals, and a ſword, and conſulting Gop 
for him] Jau the ſon of Feſſe (ſaid he) coming 
to Nob, to Al imelech the jon of Abitub; and 
he mquired of the Lord for him, and gave him 
vicluals, and gave him the ſword of Goliah the 
Philiſtine. Wwe 
HERR it is obſervable, that as David now 
became a name of honour, from the owner's 
diſtinguiſhed merit; for his name (as the text 
tells us) was much ſet by &, like that of Cæſar 
or Alexander in after ages) and carried dignity 


* 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 


in 
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in the ſound; Saul could not bear to pro- 
nounce it; but choſe rather to change it for the 
appellation of the ſon of Feſſe, whoſe name, 
being that of an obſcure mean man, carried 
rather, as he imagined, the ideas of reproach 
and indignity. And now Doeg (not the worſe 
courtier for being a very bad man) eaſily fell 
into oo” imitation and echo of his maſter's 
aſe, 1 | 
No ſoonet had Doeg ended his accuſation, 
but immediately Ahimelech, and all his aſſociates, 
to the number of eighty- five perſons, are ſum- 
moned to court, and charged (as we now phraſe 
it) with treaſon for abetting, aſſiſting, and pro- 
tecting the king's enemy, and (as he called it) 
for conſpiring againſt him, How uniform is the 
conduct of tyrants! This, Tacitus tells us, was, 
in his time, the only accuſation of all thoſe who 
were clear of all guilt *. 
THe high-prieſt anſwered to the charge, in 
the ſimplicity of his heart, That he had, indeed, 
aided David, the king's ſon-in-law f, and con- 
ſulted Gop for him, and thought his diftin- - 
guiſhed merits and fidelity tothe king ſufficiently 
juſtified him in doing ſo; and that he had done 
nothing now, but what he had done before, 
without the leaſt charge or ſuſpicion of guilt ; 
nay, in truth, it was what he was bound to do 


| * Unicum crimen eorum, qui omni crimine vacabant. 

+ This was ſuch a defence as M. Terentius makes for his friend- 
ſhip to Sejanus. Tacit. Annal. J. 6. Nox enim Sejanum Vulſinien- 
ſem, ſed Claudiz & Juliz domis partem, quas affinitate occupaverat? 
Tuum, Ceſar, generum, ubi conſulis ſocium, tua officia in repub- 
licã capeſſentem, colebamus, 


Vor. I. | for 
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for the king's ſctvice, and what it would be trea- 
fonable to decline. 
Tux anſwer was juſt and true, and Saul knew 
' it to be ſo; but, however, it was expedicnt, 
as Sauls circumſtances then ſtood) that there 
hould be a plot. A plot, defeated at a danger- 
\ ous juncture, is a new confirmation of power! 
perhaps too it was expedient, that a prieſt "oY 
be in it, or, it may be, the whole order, 
the whole order ſhould be humbled; 3 whoſe en- 
dowments might be dreaded, and poſſeſſions 
envied, and whoſe forfeitures might turn to good 
account ; and therefore, without any more trial 
or eviction, Abimelech and all his brethren are 
conſigned to the ſword. A fatality which hath, 
from that day to this, attended the prieſts of 
Gop, to be all involved, more or leſs, however 
innocent, in the guilt (whether rcal or imputed) 
of every one of their order. 

WHETHER Saul learnt this cruelty from the 
Perſians, of puniſhing every one of the family 
for the ſuppoſed guilt of one, or taught it to 
them, I cannot ſay. This only we know, that 
the practice was no way authorized or counte- 
nanced by the Few conſtitution or policy, as 
it was by the Perſian, and as it is at this day by 
that of J apes. 

Bur Sauls cruelty did not ſtop here. Not 
cantent to extirpate all the prieſts of Nob at 
once, (one only excepted, who eſcaped we know 
not how) he ſmote the whole city with the edge 
of the ſword, both men and women, (faith the 
text) children and ſucklings, and oxen, and 


+ S aſſes, 
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aſſes, and forep, with the edge of the ſword, 
nd I doubt not but one reaſon of this indiſcti- 
minate cruelty was, that not one of the prieſts 
ſhoald eſcapeG. _ 
Furs man, who was, ſome time before, fo 
delicate in point of piety, as to decline extir- 
beating the s the Amaletites, and defttoying 
their cattle, even at the expreſs command of Gov, 
witliout reſerving ſomething for facrifice, now 
made thorough deſtruction; nor could lefs than 
an intire carnage” content him, He that before 
ſpated the murderons Agag, the enemy of Gon, 
now maſſacres the innocent Abimelech, and the 
reſt of his prieſts, without remorſe! And when 
his men of war refuſed to be employed in ſo 
baſe a butchery *, Doeg, his informer, (taking 
to him, ſays ee ſome aſſiſtants as wicked 
as himfeltf became his executioner. | 
K1nGs, fays the learned Dr. Patrick, never 
want ſome to execute their commands, though 
never fo bloody. Saul was little better than a 
madman, and yet had thoſe at his beck that 
would do as he bid them. It was excellently 
therefore ſaid by Faſtin Martyr, Let us pray, 
that kings and rulers, together with a royal 
power, may be found having a ſober mind, 


„In this (ſays Le Clerc] doubtleſs they were praiſewortby ; 
but had been more ſo, had they diſſuaded and remonſtrated againſt 
this cruelty, as contrary to all the laws of God and man ! And 
if their reaſons _ _— proved ineffectual, they ſhould have 
treated this com as the dictate of Sau s melancholy, and 
removed theſe innocent men out of his way, until he came to him- 
ſelf ; and not left their fellow-ſubjeRs a prey to theſe alien guards, 
the uſual miniſters of tyrapny. 
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** here I cannot but obſerve, that Sg 
ſcems to me to have treated the word prieft, o 
this occaſion, as if it had been a term of reproach; 
for, when he commands them to be maſſacred, 
his expreſſion i is, — Turn and ſlay the priefts of 
the Lord. And, again; when the ſoldiers re- 
fuſed the butchery, Turn thou (ſays he to Doeg) 
and fall upon the prieſts. Whereas, had he 
ſhewn the leaſt reverence to their character, | 
think he ſhould have choſen rather to have mark d 
them by their guilt, than their function; and 
ſpoken of them on this occaſion, under any 
other appellation, ſuch as that of enemies, trai- 
tors, Cc. But, poſſibly, it was the faſhion of 
the times, to treat the moſt venerable name 
among men with contempt, or he had a mind 
to have it ſo. Whether this be a ſurer mark of 
great impiety, or great politeneſs, the reader 
will beſt judge for himſelf; as he will beſt learn 
from the hiſtory of the world, how far men of 
this turn (ſcoffers of ſacred things and characters) 
have been remarkably bleſſed or r curſed i in them- 
ſelves, and their poſterity. Even kings would do 
well to remember, that whatever rightful power 
they may have over prieſts, as their ſubjects, Gop, 
whoſe prieſts they are, hath yet more over 
them. 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis. 


Kings claim obedience from the flocks they rule; 
But Jove's dominion ſways the ſceptred ms 


Two 
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To ends Saul attained by this maſſacre : firſt, 
that he weakened the power of the prieſts, whom 
he had made his enemies, by ſlaying ſuch a num- 
ber of them, and ſtripping. the order of their 
poſſeſſions; and, ſecondly, that he ſtrengthen d 
the hands of his own family, and confirmed the 
faith of his tribe, then doubtful, by conferring 
| thoſe poſſeſſions upon them: for there ſeems to 
be no other reaſon, beſides that already men- 
tioned, why all the inhabitants of the city were 
deſtroyed, but. that their poſſeſſions might be 
made a prey; unleſs it were, that his enmity 
againſt Go p, for depriving him of his kingdom, 
carried him not only to deſtroy his prieſts, but 
alſo the Nethinims and Gibeonites, (if theſe were 
different orders of men) that ſo the tabernacle 
of Gop, then at Nob, might be utterly deſtitute 
of all kind of attendance! And this beſt accounts 


for what Joſephus tells us, that Dacg, taking 
ſome men as wicked as himſelf to his aſſiſtance, 


flew three hundred and eighty-firue perſons. 
| I's8HaALL conclude this point with one ſhort 
obſervation, which hath ſcarce eſcaped any of the 
commentators | 

HERE we have a remarkable inſtance of 
GoD's turning the worſt devices of the wicked 
to the purpoſcs of his Providence! Eli had 
grievouſly offended Gop; becauſe his ſons 
made tbemſelves vile, and he reſtrained them 
#0t. For this reaſon, ' Gon denounced his 
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and the prieſthood transferred to another. family. 


And now the former part of the denunciation 
Was fulfilled, by Sauls unparallel d cruelty; and 


the latter, in a way which belongs gar bog "0 
hiſtory to explain, | 


CHAP. XIV. 


750 Siege of Keilah raiſed by David, and 
the Philiſtines defeated. 2 bat Return 
the Men of Keilah intended na bim 


for this Beke. 


HE perſon mencianed in the laſt chapter to 
have eſcaped from the {laughter of the 
prieſts, is Abiat har the ſon of Ahimelech. . The 
moſt probable account of this eſcape, is thus; 
That, being left to keep the ſantuary, whilſt his 
father, and the reſt of the prieſts, went to wait 
upon Saul, (for it was not to be imagined, that 
the tabernacle was left wholly unattended by any 
one of the order at that time) he, upon the firſt 
notice of their deſtruction, made his eſcape; and, 
having no other recourſe, fled ro David far pro- 
tection, to whom he related the deſtruction of 
the LorD's prieſts. 

Davi received him, as he was bound to do 
the ſon of his benefaftor and friend; of whoſe 
deſtruction, and that of his whole houſe, he 
had been the unhappy occaſion: And * 

. 
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ſaid unto Abiathar, (1 Sam. 3x 22, 23. 
knew it that day, when Doeg the Edomite was 
there, that he 'would. fure * "Saul: I have 
occaſioned ye death Wh he ns of thy 
father's houſe. Abide thou with me; fear nat; 
for he that 42755 my life, elend thy life ; but 
with me thou ſhalt be in ſafeguard. * 
Dayip knew, that their enemy, and their 
danger, was the fame: but he had firm truſt in 
God, that he ſhould, in the end, be ſafe deli- 
ycred from that enemy; and therefore promiſed 
Abiathar his protection with greater confidence. 

- ON this occaſion he compoſed the lii* pſalm; 
which begins in the ſtyle of a man filled with 
indignation and ſorrow, and breaks out into the 
juſteſt and bittereſt queſtion that ever was put 
to tyrants! Why boaſteſt thou thyſelf, O man of - 
power *, that thou canſt do miſchief ? whereas 
the goodneſs of God is from day to day! 

A KING is the repreſentative of Gop upon 
earth; and his duty, to imitate the divine good+ 

nels! to protect, and to bleſs. —A tyrant. re 
verſes this glorious reſemblance ; and employs 
that power to all the purpoſes of miſchief, which 
was only beſtowed for thoſe of beneficence. 

I AM ſenſible, that interpreters underſt tand 
this pſalm, as relating only to Doeg ; and, ILown, 
the greater of it relates ſolely to him; but, 
with great ſubmiſſion, this firſt verſe, which; 1 


* This tte js more. liceral, and more aki the 
decency of David's ſtyle, who was Careful to avoid the leaſt ap- 
pearance of diſreſpect, in all his treatment of Saul. 
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think can only relate to Saul, ſufficiently proves, 
that he alſo was glanced at, as he well deferved. 


DaAvips next adventure is, I think, one of 


the nobleſt of his whole life, and, perhaps, the 


moſt extraordinary of any recorded in hiſtory ! 
Tux Philiftines (probably encouraged by 
Davids diſgrace, and Sauls diſtraction) 1 in- 


| Faded Judah, and beſieged Keilah, waſting the 


country all around it. Another man in David's 
place would have rejoiced at this invaſion, and; 


perhaps, 3 it; and this both from felf- 


preſervation and policy: firſt, becauſe he had 
nothing to fear for himſelf, whilſt Saul had ſuch 
an enemy upon his hands; and, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe the diſtreſs of his country was the likelieft 
means to bring Saul to reaſon; and force him 
to recal, and be reconciled to, his beſt cham- 
pion. But David was governed by other than 


theſe narrow views! nor ſafety nor honour were 


deſirable ro him, purchaſed by the diſtreſs of 
his country, and his friends. His boſom beat 
with an cager deſire to relieve Kezlah : but it 
was not an adventure to be unadviſedly under- 
taken; and therefore we are aſſured (1 Sam. xxiii.) 


that he inquired of Gop, ſaying, Shall Igo and 


finite theſe Philiſtines ? 


Tuis is, to me, one of thoſe paſſages of 


-Scipture that give evidence of their own truth. 
None but a hero could put the queſtion! and 
none but Gop could reſolve it: And the Lord 


ſ#i4 unto David, Go, and ſmite the T, 


n ſave , Keilah. 
Bur 
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Bur ſtill his men thought the undertaking 
too deſperate, and loudly diſclaimed it, ſaying, 
Behold, we be afraid here in Judah how much 
more then, if we" come to K ed, Wan the 
armies of the Philiſtines? 

Tuer had more than difficulty N 66 
defend themſelves againſt Saul, where they were; 
and could it be leſs than madneſs, to provoke 
more-and greater armies? Doubtleſs Sau? would 
ſend forces to beat off the Philiſtines, and then 


they ſhould be pent in between two hoſtile. 


armics. And yet, notwithſtanding all this, David 
undertook and atchieved the adventure ; which 
it was impoſſible he ſhould, againſt ſuch fears, 
and ſuch reaſonings of his forces, from any mo- 
tive, other than the aſſurance of divine pro- 
tection and aid: which fully confirms the Scri- 
pture-account of this matter, that he did not 
undertake it, until he had, for the fuller ſatiſ- 
faction of his aſſociates, again conſulted, and 
was again aſſured of ſucceſs by, the divine ora- 
dle; or, to ſpeak more properly, by the inter- 


ceſſion of the prophet Cad; for Abiathar, who 


had the ephod, had not yet reached him. 
Davids ſucceſs, on this occaſion, was very 
extraordinary; he ſaved the city, and the inhabit- 
ants; he delivered the country all around from the 
ravages of the enemy; he ſmote the PhHiliſtines 
with a great ſlaughter, and brought away their 


cattle: by which means he was enabled to ſub- 


fiſt himſelf, and his forces, without being a bur- 
den to . 
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-, ONE would imagine, that this extraordinary 
ſucceſs, and deliverance of ſo great a city, might 
fecure David a ſafe retreat among the men of 
Keilab: but it was not ſo; ſuch is the nature of 
man, preſent dangers quickly obliterate paſt ob- 
ligations !] Gtatitude is, without queſtion, a moſt 
lovely virtue; but ſeldom lives in the extremes 
either of adverſity or ſucceſs it is like thoſe fine 
colours, gyhich ſtorms and ſunſhine equally deface. 
DAvip, who judged of other mens gene- 
roſity by his own, hoped he ſhould be protected 
in Keilab; and Saul, who judged in the ſame 
manner of their baſeneſs, believed he ſhould 
not: and therefore, the Scripture aſſures us, that 
he rejoiced, upon receiving the news of David's 
being ſhut up there (1 Sam xxiii. 7.) : And it 
was told Saul, that David was come to Kezlah : 
and Saul ſaid, God hath delivered him into 
mine hand; far be is ſhut in, by entering into a 
toum that hath gates and bars. . i 
Ik No no one thing more grating to a good 


car, than ſtrains of piety from a profane mouth; 


to hear a wretch, who had deſpiſed the com- 
mands of Gop, murdered his prieſts, and deſo- 
| lated his ſanctuary! ina word, lived in open de- 
fiance of the Divinity! to hear ſuch a wretch talk 
of God, and divine determinations in his fayour, 
is beyond enduring! Doubtleſs, his reaſoning 


was right; and had he left out his hypocriſy, 

nothing could be objected to it. Be 
Uro the news of Davids being ſhut up in 
Keilah, Saul immediately ſet himſelf to raiſe a 
great army, and go againſt it; and, at the ſame _ 
ent 
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ſent ſecret emiſſaries to ſeduce. the inhabitants, 
belicviog, it impoſſible, that they could hold out 
againſt the united powet of terror and treachery. 
David's ſecurity hitherto aroſc, in à great 
meaſure, from the ſwiftneſs and ſecrecy of his 
motions, and the obſcurity of his retreats: . but 
now. Sag rightly judged, that the fame. walls and 
hues which protected him, ſhut him in; and nci- 
er they, nor their keepers, were impregnable. 
Davip was doubtful upon the point: he 
had certain intelligence, that au, was deter- 
mined to beſiege him *; and he alſo found out, 
that Saul was ſecretly practiſing againſt him with: 
in the city; and he knew not what might be the 
iſſue of his machinations, and therefore reſolved 
wholly to rely upon the divine direction. He 
put up his carneſt prayers to God, to be reſolved 
what to do in this exigency; and he inquired of 
him (as it is generally underſtood) by Abiathar 
(who reached him about this time, with the 
Ephad, and Urim and Thummim); and God, 
who never fails thoſe that put their truſt in him, 


and, with humble and feryent faith, implore his 


protection, relieved him in his diſtreſs, and 
aſſured him, the men of Keilab would deliver 
him up. Upon which he aroſe, he and his 
men, (being now about ſix hundred) and de- 
parted from the city , not knowing whither to 
turn himſelf, AND 


This appears evidently from his prayer : —— O Lord God of 
Iſrael, thy ſervant hath certainly heard, that Saul ſeeketh to come 
to Keilah, to deſtroy the city for my ſake. © 

T Now is it that his men were increaſed to fix hundred; which 
grounds a conjecture, that the reputation of his bravery and 2 

| ug 


Ay here, methinks, is an event, that will 

,eafily ſolve that hard queſtion in the ſchools, 
about the conſiſtency of the divine preſcienee 
with nutten fec- Wil. 5 ah gn att 
A 600D politician, that was let into the 
courſe of Saul s ſecret. practices with the men of 


Teilab, and had fair opportunities of fifting 


their diſpoſitions upon the point, might fairly 
pronounce upon the event: How much more 
then that All- ſeeing Gop, who farcheth the 
ſecrets of the heart, and ſeeth the thought afar 
off ! feeth them in all their ſecret” workings, 
tendencies, and temptations, and through all 
RR fernen! 

Wuxx Saul heard of David's eſcape from 
Keilah, having no further intelligence of his 


meaſures, he forbore to purſue him, 

Tx treachery of the men of Keilah'to Da- 
vid hath given the critics occaſion to obſerve, 
how much more honourable the behaviour of the 
Athenians was to their guardians, their orators ! 
whom no threats could oblige them to give up 

to the reſentments of Alexander. 

duct in this laſt expedition, added to that acceſſion of wealt", 


which he had gained by the ſpoil of the Phil; ines, now attached 
a conſiderable number of men, all choſen warriors, to his intereſt. | 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XV. 
David ies to the Wilderneſs of Zb, 


where he hath an Interview with Jo- 


nathan. 7b Ziphites inform Saul f 


his Haunts, . eagerly Pror ſues him. 


W. 


HEN David and his men departed from 
Keilah, the text tells us, that they went 


whitherſocyer they could go. So that, had he 


been asked, where he intended to ſhelter him- 
ſelf, he might have anſwered, as Luther did to 
the ſame queſtion, when proſcribed by the em- 
peror, and excommunicated by the pope, Sub 
cel), Somewhere under the cope of heaven. 
BLESSED be Go, his protection is not to 
be precluded by proſcriptions, nor confined by 
ex communications! I mean, fuch as are wicked 
and unjuſt. Let the ſinner, nevertheleſs, be- 
ware of the righteous ſentence, that ſhuts him 
out from the divine ordinances. This I am ſure 
of, that David often laments his excluſion from 
them, though altogether involuntary and un- 
avoidable. 
Arx David and his men had ſhiſted for 
ſome time from place to place, (we cannot ſay 
how long) they took up their reſidence in the 
mountainous wilderneſs of Ziph; of which we 
know no more, than that it was within the pre- 
cincts of the tribe of Judah, (for there, as it was 
natural, David thought himſelf moſt in ſafety) 
and 
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and upon the confines of Edom *. It is ſuppoſed 
to have had its name from the Hebrew word 
Zepheth, pitch, with which it is ſaid to have 
abounded ; and it had the advantage of ſome 
woods and ſtrong- holds. e eee 
Saur continnally ſent out parties, and at laſt 
1 went out himſelf in ſearch of him; but to no 
purpoſe; for Gop, as the text moſt properly 
expreſſes it, delivered him not into his 2 
Warn David was ſhut up in Keilah, Saas! 
confidently pronounced, God hath delivered 
him into mine hand. And here the ſacred pen- 
man, to ſhew the vanity of that ill-grounded 
confidence, expreſly declares, that Gop deli- 
vered him not into his hand; though the text 
aſſures us, that Saul ſought him every day. 
Bur though Saul could not find him, Jona- 
Zhan could; and took this opportunity of his 
father's abſence, to ga in queſt of his friend, to 
commune with him, to conſole and to ſupport 
him, the beſt he could, in his afflictions, to give 
him new aſſurances and pledges of his affection, 
and to confirm him by a new ratification of their 
former covenant; for love delights as much to 
iterate aſſurances of fidelity, as doubt or diſtruſt 
can do. | 
As the interview with David could not be 
brought about without the greateſt danger to 
Jonathan life, there is no doubt but they took 
the greateſt precautions to keep it well concealed. 


| 4 * Toſh. xv. 24. | 
a3 ＋ This is the more probable, if, as ſome place it, it was ſituate 
in the confines of the lake A/pLaltites. 

They 
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They met in a wood; and we may be well aſ- 
ſured, that the time, the place, and the mutuat 
danger, ſuggeſted, to facht friends as they were, 
a thouſand freſh occaſions of renewing, and, if 
* incteaſing their endearments.  - | 
| they now once more renewed the ſolemn 
and horn covenant they had long ſince entered 
into, it is probable, that, for more ſolemnity, 
as well as mutual ſatisfaction, they did this in 
the prefence of Abiat har the pricſt, and Cad the 
prophet of Gop; and it is to be preſumed, 
they had few, if any other, witneſſes of their 
conference. 

THrrs adventure, in the hands of a profane 
author, would make a moſt delightful epiſode! 
When we hear of two ſuch men, meeting at 
ſuch a place, and on ſuch an occaſion, our 
curioſity is raiſed to the height, and our imagina- 
tions are at work; and no writer could be ſo 
inſenſible and unanimated, as not to take delight 
in indulging both himſelf and us, if he were not 
tied down to a ſtrict and inviolable adherence 
to the truth. And hence it is, that, as the ſacred 
penman, probably, knew no more than he re- 
lated, at would relate only what he knew, we 
know no more of this conference, than what 
David could not but report, both in prudence, 
and in juſtice to his friend, that he frengrhened his 
hand in God ; that is, comforted and confirmed 
him in the aſſurance of the divine protection and 
deliverance, and exaltation to the kingdom in the 
end: Fear not (ſaid he); the hand of Saul m 
father ſhall not find thee; and thou ſhalt be 
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king: over 1ſrael, and I ſhall be next unta th en 
and that 40 Saul my fat her knoweth *., | 5 

Ir were hard to determine, which we ought 
moſt to admire upon this occaſion, the mode- 
ration, the friendſhip, the piety, ot the unex- 
ampled generoſity of Jonathan. To be able to 
reſign. a kingdom with that calmneſs, that frank- 
neſs, that tender love and inviolable fidelity to 
his rival, and that ſteady ſubmiſſion to the will 
of God, ſcems to have ſomething in it infinitely 
beyond all the other praiſcs of heroiſm. 
Ho conciſely, and yet how completely, are 
the characters of two ſuch men as Saul and Jo- 
nathan, ſummed up in that juſt reflection of 


Hecuba, in Euripides ! 

O wv mornezs tv dna r bands T 
O de, i Nds. ud! cup ag vrs 
due diebe, dard xpire i da” 


The malice-blaſted man is wholly bad ; 

The good man, good; nor, on the ſcore of loſs, 
Or danger, will be taint his noble nature; 
Benevolent, and permanent in good. 


®* 1 Sam. xxiv. 20. Though this matter never came to a trial, 
yet I own, I cannot help being in ſome pain for the continuance 
af this union, in ſuch a ſubordination ; though there are inſtances 
(but few indeed) of the continuance of ſuch an union, where, per · 
haps, it is leſs to be expected, in an en participation of power. 
Such, or ſomething like it, was that of Adrian and Antoninus Pius; 
as alſo that of Frederic and John, dukes of Saxony, quoted by the 
learned Dr. Trapp from Exner ; who, as they dwelt both in one 
and the ſame houſe, ſo their mutual love grew to the laſt, i* 
utrinſque periculit, & graviſſimis deliberationibus, dum omnia is 
republica communicatis ſententii; conſtituebant. 


WHEY 
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Wu ew theſe excellent friends had communed 
as they thought fit, and confirmed their covenant 
anew, David abode we The Wood, ant Fonarhan 
went to his houſe: - 
Tar" felicity of theſe friends i is wa Worth 
our notice. They had a cruel and à watchful 
tyrant to deal with; and yet they kept up a con- 
tinual intercourſe with one another, without 
any inſtance of A. in 3 oy of all thoſs 
they truſted. + bo 
DavrD had not long Hjournedi in this wildee: 
neſs, when the Ziphites, probably the inhabit- 
ants of tlie neighbouring city of the ſame name; 
came up to Saul, to Gibeah, to inform him of 
his haunts, and to incite him to come: out againſt 
him: Doth not David (ay they) hide himſelf 
with us in ſtrong- Hold, in the dbb, In the hill 
Hackilah, which ir on the fouth of Jeſbimon? 
Vow therefore, O king, come down”"accordin 
to all the deſire of th we to come 'doron';" = i 
ro * ſhall be, to deliver him to he king's 
and. 
Tur knew the eagerneſs of the kings deſire 
to get David into his hands; and therefore they 
preſs him to make expedition agreeably to that 
eagerneſs. To this he anſwers, with all the kind- 
nel of a man greatly obliged, and all the ſmobth- 
neſs of a glozing hypocrite; Bleſſed be ye of. the 
Lord; for ye eee 22 ge * 5 25 1 
pray you, prepare yet, and know and. ſee bis \ 
place, where his haunt is, and uo hath ſeen 
him there; for it 1s told we; . he dealeth 
Vor. I. % ts NA M ©» „ 2: 2000 
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very ſubtilly x. Ses, therefore, and rake know- 
hears of, the lurking: places, where he bideth 
bimſelf and come ye again to me with the cer. 
tainty, and I will go with you. And it foall 
come to paſs, if he be in the land, that I will 
22 him out oye: all the thouſands of 
* Saul. was now reſolved to wicks fare work 3 
and therefore he would not beat up this poor 
partridge upon the mountains, (as David calis 


Himſelf); zill he had ſpread his nets all around 


him; till he had diſpoſed his ſpies throughout 
0 the thouſands of Judah, and taken — 
ſures ſo, that it WAS impoſuble, that he ſhould 
. „ ; 
WAT intelligence he received after chi from 


the Z; ;phetes, is not told us: but, from the enger. 
neſs with which they entered into all his. impo- 
tence of revenge, there is little doubt of their 


having ſoon ſent him the beſt they could get; 
for we find, that he ſoon after came out ca 


Here is that fine obſervation of Nr veriſed: S 


* A. nos 4 Virtutts tyfar invertimu - - - + 
T6. 53 HE6% 37%; £73": We t e 
, nulligue mals lates vbdit aprrum? 
Cum genus hoc inter vitæ werſetur, ubi acris 


idia, atgue vigent nbi crimiha) pro bent lern, 
IN 4 not incauto, } ain voten 
* Sat. Zo» L I, 


7 Obe ſhuns the ſnares that fab malice laid, 
Nor will unguarded bare his breaſt to iff; 
;-- Should he within theſe regions chance to live, 
_ Where envy dwells, 0 ev'ry guilt prevails, 
His wi'e precaution, and his folid ſenfe, 
Are branded with the names of guile and craft. 


David 
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David with his forces, and well knew where 
to find him. David was then in the plain of 
the wilderneſs of Maon ; whither Say}, accord- 
ing to his intelligence, purſued him: which whe 
David learned, (for he alſo wanted no proper 
intelligence) he forſook the plain, and took to 
the mountains; whither Saul alſo purſued him 
with all diligence, . 

DAvip was on one fide of the mountain, 
making all poſſible ſpecd to get away; and 94 
on the other, purſuing, and extending both wings 
of his army to encompaſs him, when news was 
brought him in all haſte, that the Philiſtinss 
had invaded (in the original it is, poured them. 
ſelves out upon) the land, and were putting all 
to fire and ſword ! This topped him ſhort, and 
turned him from an enemy who did no miſchicf 
to his country, to repel one that waſted it. 

Tavs was David delivered, by the timely 
interpoſition of Providence, from one of the 
moſt imminent dangers of his whole life. 

To this refer that prayer, and praiſe, and 
thankſgiving, which makes up the livth pſalm: 
all the partsof which the yery learned Dr, Patrick 
applics, with great judgment, to the preſent 
occaſion...  _. Rn, 9 7 
| THz three firſt verſes of it are a petition of 
deliverance from his enemies, then in full pur- 
ſuit of him * ; and ſpoken in the ſtyle of a man, 
who, in full reliance upon the protection of 


» Sexe me, O Lord, for thy name's ſake: avenge me in thy | 
Frrength, c. — for firengers are riſen up again me ; find tyrants, 
which have not God before their eyes, ſeek after my ſoul. 


K 2 Gop, 
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Gop, was reſolved to ſell his life as dear as he 


could. And to ſhew, that he thought himſelf 
juſtified in doing ſo, he calls theſe men, who 


thus wickedly attempted to take it away, ſtran- 


gers; that is, heathens, and aliens from the cove- 
nant of GOD; and determines to treats them as 


ſuch. 
Tux 4th verſe begins upon ſeeing his ene 


mies ſtop ſhort; in full aſſurance, that Gop had 


heard his prayer, and interpoſed on his behalf: 
Behold, — God is my helper * ! concluding, 
in the 7th verſe, (not well underſtood in the 
Engliſh tranſlation) to this purpoſe ; that Gop 
had delivered him out of all his ſtreights, (for, 
doubtleſs, it was a diſtreſsful dilemma to be 
forced cither to dic tamely, or fight his fove- 
reign, and his own people) and that he could 
now, calmly and confidently, ſurvey thoſe ene- 


mies, whom before he did not dare to look in 


the face F. 
Tux prayers of great men in diſtreſs, and 


their thankſgivings after great deliverances, have 
always been matter of uncommon delight to 
curiofity, and men of ferious and religious 
fpirits | Nor does the glory of any great man 
ever ſhine out to their eyes in half the luftre, 
as when they behold him upon his knees, lift- 
ing up his eyes, or ian; out his hands to 


* Babold, Ged is my helper ; the Lord is with them that ** 


my ſoul, &c. 
+ God hath fratched me out of every ſtreight 3 — ard on mint 
enemies hath mine = ſer , that i * as the Arabic W it 


reſted. 
heaven ; 


B. 1. the Life of King D xv 1D, 
heaven; or, what is yet greater, proſtrating 
himſelf before it, in humiliation and acknow- 
ledgment. Then is the hero ſeen in all his 
dignity! And in this light it muſt be owned, 
that Henry the fourth of France before the 
battle of Ty, and. Henry the fifth of England 
after that of Agincourt t, and David after this 
deliverance, appear with a grandeur very ſu- 


perior to that of either a Ceſar or an Alexander J 


The latter, in their height of glory, were but 
mere rulers of men; but the former, upon their 
knees, the dependents and the friends of Gov. 


E ROM this event of Saul being called off | 


by the Philiſtine invaſion, the mountain, which 


* Davila relates, that the king, ſtanding ftill at the head of 
the main battalion, joining his hands, and lifting up his eyes to 


| heaveti, ſaid ſo loud, that he was heard by many; O Lord, thew 


knoweſt the intentions of my heart, and with the eye of thy Providence 
thou piereeſt into the ſecreteſi-of my thoughts. | If it be beſt» for this 
people, that I ſhould attain the crown, which belongs to me by right, 
do thou favour and protect the juſtice of my arm: but if thy will 
hath determined the contrary, if thou takeſt away my kingdom, take 
away my life alſo at the ſame time, that I may ſhed my blaod fighting 
at the head of theſe who put themſelves in danger for my ſake... 

I + Before the battle, he told his army, among other things, That 
though theſe (the lance, the ax, the ſword, and the bow) were the 
brave inſtruments to rtap honour, yet he relied upon Omnipatence for 
the victory; and it was a remarkable effet of Divine Providence, 
that their enemies offered them battle on the very day appointed in 
England for the people to implore a bleſſing on their arms : ſo that 
at the time that they were fighting, the whole body of the Engliſh 
nation were lifting up their eyes and hands to heaven for their 
fucceſs and ſafety—— And when the battle was over, this tru 
great prince, ſenſible of the divine goodneſs to him, directed the 
cxvth pſalm to be ſung ; and at that verſe, Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but to thy name be the glory, he commanded his whole army 
at once to proſtrate themſelves to the ground, in token of humilia- 
tion and gratitude, and he himſelf ſet them the example. | 


K 3 then 
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then parted him from David, was from thenee- 
forward called Se/ahammaleckoth. The Rock of 
Druifrons; a name which Offander thinks 
David gave it, in gratitude for this deliverance, 
as a memorial, that Gop had there, by little 
leſs _ a miracle, divided his enemy from 


The Vineyards of Engedi, in all Proba- 
bility, planted by David. | The Ad- 
venture of the Cape explained. 
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HEN David was delivered from Saul, 
as telated in the laſt chapter, he departed, 
. took up his retreat in the ſtrong-holds of 
Ingedi, now called Anguedi : here he refided 
during the whole time of Sauls purſuing and 
repclling the Philiſtines. 15 75 
WRar time this took up, we cannot ſay: 
dut from the expreſſion here uſed, of David's 
dwelling at Engedi, it ſeems to have been no 
jnconſiderable 2. 
Tax word Eu gedi, ſignifies, in Hebrew, the 
Kids fountain; from whence the neighbouring 
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Poſably this was a rock of one of thoſe mountains which So- 
mon calls the mountains of Bether (Cant. ii. 17. ) ; which, in the 
margin of the Bible, is interpreted Diuiſr. 

f Thevenbs Travel, part 1. chap. 47. 


region 
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region took its name, probably, becauſe there 
they watcred their flocks, GO + 4 
Euſebius places it on the confines of the 
Dead. ſea to the welt. With him, it is famous 
for excellent balm; and with Solomon in his 
Jong, for vineyards. ods; ALT. * 
SINCE then it appears from the cyiith. plalm; 
that David had, in his exile, planted vineyards 
in the deſart, (and vineyards are known ta 
thrive among barren wilds) is it irrational to 
ſurmiſe, that the vineyards of Engedi were of 
his planting, and, for that reaſon, peculiarly 
celebrated by his ſon*? 0 92 | 
TH1s opinion is not ill ſupported by other 
circumſtances. Salomon compares his beloved 
to a cluſter of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engedi (Cant. i. 14.). If by this he meant, as 
ſome interpret it, the garden- cypreſs; that is 
ſaid to delight in hot ſandy ground, ſuch as 
may naturally be expected in a deſart, and there- 
fore not ill ſuited to Exgedi. And if, as others 
interpret it, the noble balſam-tree peculiar to 
Judea be here ment; Pliny tells us, that this 
antiently grew there only in two royal gardens. 
Now Euſebius and St. Ferom tell us, it grew 
in the vincyards of Engedi; may we not then 
fairly conclude, that this was antiently a royal 
garden? And what reaſon ſo likely for its 
being ſo. diſtinguiſhed, a ſcene fo rude, and fo 
untempting, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, as its 
having been originally planted by David? Nay, 
* Poſſibly too this may be alluded to, Cant. iv. 6. Iwill get 
me to the mountain. of myrrh, "to the hill of frankincenſe. © 
3 there 
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dere isla place ſtill ſhewn there, in tlie receſs 
of a low valley, ſaid to have been Solomon's 
garden, called Hortus ane, becauſe it is 
hut in by/two-high hills. * 
I perſuaded, that all readers of refinement 
rake a pleaſure in purſuing great men to their 
retirements; and their curioſity is agreeably 
lratificd, in contemplating upon their amuſe- 
ments and employment in thoſe receſſes. For 
my own part, I'muſt confeſs, I behold David 
with more pleaſure; retiring to a defart, after the 
conqueſt of .Go/zah, the relief of & eilab, and the 
repeated defeats of the Philiſtines, there weed- 
ing his wilds, planting and pruning his vineyards, 
and tending his balſam, than I do Cincinnatus 
returning to his plough from his dictatorſnip, and 
his triumph! Indeed, the pleaſure of attending 
him thither is very much allayed, by the regret 
to ſee him ſo foon diſturbed, and forced to fly 
once more for his life: for Saul was no ſooner 
returned from repelling the Philiſtines, but he 
inquired cagerly after David; and, being told, 
that he was in the wilderneſs of Engedi, he pur- 
ſued him thither with three thouſand men 
_ Choſen out of all {/#gel. His intelligence was, 
that David was in that wilderneſs, and he 
naturally expected to find him in the moſt unfre- 
quented receſſes and faſtneſſes of it. And that 
he went thither in queſt of him, is plainly im- 
plied in the text, which tells us, that Sui went 
70 ſearch for him upon thę faces of the rocks of 
the wild, goats *; that is, upon the 1 


P 1 S. xxiv. 3. Her. Bible. 
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and craggieſt cliffs! doubtleſs, according to the 


there. i SOT SSL eee 

Dav ip was a ſoldier, and a maſter in the 
trade; and, from his knowledge of Saul's skill in 
the military art, could form a rational conjecture 
how he would reaſon, and conduct himſelf, in 
this purſuit. He knew very well, that rocks 


could be ſurrounded, and faſtneſſes ſtarved out 


by a long ſiege; and therefore he had no way 
to eſcape, but by hiding himſelf in a place where 
Saul, according to the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, and according to all the rules of pru- 
dence, and military skill, could have no reaſon 
to expect him. | rs 

THERE happened to be a large capacious cave 
on the ſide of the high- way to theſe mountains, 
by the ſheep-cotes, the public place of reſort to 
all that fed and milked the flocks, and of con- 
ſequence the moſt unlikely place in the world 
for a fugitive to hide himſelf in, becauſe the 


moſt public and frequented: into this cave, 


David, watching his opportunity, (probably in 
the dead and ſilence of the night) ſtole, with all 
his followers. . V7, 

Ir he eſcaped Sauls ſearch here, which he 
had little reaſon to fear, he then had his choice 


of two advantages from it; either, when Saul 


was paſſed by, to ſteal, in the dead of the night 


following, into ſome other part of the country; 


or elſe, if he could ſubſiſt himſelf where he was 
for two or three days, he might, when Saul and 
his army were ſufficiently haraſſed in their wild- 
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gat chace *, and obliged toi give it over, ſteal 


to thoſe. very mountaintꝭ they had quitted, 
and effectually elude their ſearch. i! 
How this conduct will be deemed of in a 
David, I cannot ſay: but am perſuaded, that 
in an Zumenet, or a Sertorivs, it had been 
croyned with ſufficient applauſe. TN 

WHETHER Saul traverſed theſe wilderneſſes, 
or what time he might have ſpent in ſearch of 
David, is not ſo much as hinted at in the text. 
We only learn, that as he paſſed by the cave, 
where David and his men lay, whether op- 
preſſed by the heat of the day, or urged by ſome 
neceſſary call of nature, he ſtept into the cave, 
as the text expreſſes it, to cover his feet. 

Ir was eaſy to diſcern who he was by the 
light from without, and by the noiſe of his 
attendants; and it is natural to believe, that, 
upon the firſt ſight of him, David and his men 
concluded themſelves betrayed and undone. - 

Wx have a plalm expreſly penned by him. 
ſelf, in memory: of this adventure; and it is 
aſtoniſhing, that no commentator, or writer of 
cred hiſtory, hath ever applied or explained 
the adventure by it; eſpecially conſidering how 
clear it is with this comment, and how utterly 
unintelligible without it. All the motions of 
Davids mind, on this occaſion, his fears; his 
apprehenſions, his prayers to Go p for deliver- 
ance, arc very ee ſet forth by himſelf in 
this pſalm. ; 


1 Ive common Expreſſion of _—_ -gooſe chace I take to be a cor- 


UroN 
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- Uron the-firſt ſight, of Saul he lifts up his 
ſoul in ſecret prayers and complaints to Gopz 
concluding, that he was betrayed, and given 
up: In the way wherein 1 walked, have they 
privily laid a ſnare for me. And he was con- 
firmed-in that perſuaſion, when, turning about, 
and looking on his companions, he obſerved 
they did not regard him; their minds, as it 
was natural, were ſo intirely taken up with 
their own danger, that they little thought of 
him, In all probability, they looked (as well 
they might) pale and diſconcerted! Fear hath 
ſometimes all the appearance of guilt, and 
David might well miſtake it for ſuch, _ 
T looked * on my right-hand, (ſaid he) and 
ſaw there was no man that would know me. 
What ſhall he do? He had no refuge, and, as 
he thought, no man would ſtand by him T 
had no place, (faith he) and no man cared for 
my ſoul ! In this extremity he had no reſource 
but in Gor: I cried (faith he) unto thee, O 
Lord, and ſaid; Thou art my hope, and my 
portion, in the land of the living : conſider my 
complaint; for I am brought very low, O 
deliver me from my perſecutors; for they are 
too ſtrong for me. Bring my ſoul out of priſon, 
that I may give thanks unto thy Name : which 
thing if thou wilt grant me, then ſhall the 
righteous reſort unto my company. | 


In the original, it is all a prayer ; and in that view much 
more beautiful. The ſenſe of this verſe ſtands thus : — O Lord, 
Look on my right-hand, and ſee, there is none that knows me. 


His 


\ 
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His prayers were quickly heard, and his 
terrors removed ; for when he ſaw Saul com- 
poſing himſelf to- reſt; inſtead of attempting 
upon him, he ſoon concluded that all was ſafe. 
It vas then eaſy for him to ſee, that he was not 
betrayed; nay, more, that he and his men were 
well hid; by the advantage of their ſituation, in 
the receſs and gloom of the cave; eſpecially conſi- 
deting, that they lay, as the text tells us, in the ſiues 
of it, where the natural ſhadowings of the rocks 
might conceal them. His men alſo, recovering 
from their fright, and obſerving Saul in this de- 
fenceleſs condition, ſoon took heart, and encou- 
raged and urged him, as it was natural, to lay hold 
of this opportunity, which Gop had put into his 
hand, to rid himſelf of his mortal enemy. © 
"> NEVER, ſure, was man in greater ſtreights 
than David at this juncture. If he complied, 
it is true, he ſhould get rid of his worſt enemy ; 
but, at the ſame time, he muſt-maſlacre his father 
and his king! If he refuſed, he ran the hazard 
of provoking his own men to deſperation ; poſ- 
ſibly, ſo far as to forſake him, and leave him to 
himſelf, who refuſed to ſerve both himſelf and 
them, when it was in his power; eſpecially if 
there was ſuch a prophecy, (which they ſeem 
plainly to refer. to) That Gop would deliver 
Davids enemy into his hands*: for, in that 
caſe, what was this conduct of David's, in 


1 Sam. xxiv. 4. And the men of David ſaid unto him, 
Behold the day, of which the Lord ſaid unto thee, 1 will deliver 
thine enemy into thine hand, that thou mayſt do to him as it ſhall 
ſeem good to thee. ; | 

effect, 
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effect, but oppoſing himſelf we nr 6 
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way; for; if theꝛleaſt of theſe whiſpers or motions 
had reached Saul's cars, the inevitable conle- 
quence was death! And, indeed, it is not; caſy 
to ſay, at firſt ſight, why he heard them-nor; 
until we come to conſider, with ſome com- 
mentators, that; it may be, he Was aſleep ; On, 


with others, that the whiſtling of wind, or tuſt- 


ling of leaves, in the mouth of the cave, might 
have prevented him; or, laſtly,:the great depth 
pf the receſs, or noiſe of his forces from without. 

AN yet, notwithſtanding all theſe dangers, 


— this remonſtrance, David could be prevailed 


upon no further, than to riſe, and, going up 
ſoftly to Saul, cut off one of the skirts of his 
garment; and no ſooner had he done even that, 
but he repented of it: His heart 7 
(ys the text) becauſe he cut off: s. Skirks 
And he ſaid\unto his men, The Lord forbid that 


I frould do this thing unto my maſter, the:Lord's 
anointed, to: fun forth my — againſt him, 
ſeeing he is the anointed of th the Lord So David 


ſtayed his ſeryants, or (as the Hebrew expreſſes 


it) broke them, with theſe words, and ſuffered 
them not to riſe againſt Saul, 

ST. Chryſoſtom exerts his uſual eloquenice on 
this occaſion, in praiſe of David's magnanimity 
nor would any eloquence leſs than his be endured 
on the occaſion. The truth is, encomiums add 
nothing to it; nor will the generous reader bear 
to be 2 with them. 


Him, . 


Tax 


N 
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Tu account of David's going into this cave, 
and Saul s not expecting him there, ſeems to 
me the moſt natural account of the matter: but 
the 'Rabbins, who are never (contented with 
Nature, and, indeed, ſeldom even with the let- 
ter of Scri have added another circum- 
ſtance from tradition, and, poſſibly, a true one. 
Tur tell us, chat, when Saul went up to 
the eave, he went with an intention to ſearch if 
David were init (than which nothing can be 
mote imp but, obſerving the mouth of 
the cave overipread with a {pider's web, he con · 
cluded, tliat nothing had lately gone into it; 
and ſo, declining all thoughts of ſearch, he only 
_— in on another occaſion. 
ILSuALL not detain the reader withany dis- 
duiſttion upon the probability of this circum- 
ftance's but only obſerve to lim, that there is a 
much more recent relation ofa like'efcape, from 
a like cauſe, inthe accounts leſt us of Felix the 
martyr, whoſe perſecators; purſuing bim to a 
cave,-were Bae: 
ſpiders web: which gave * — to ae 
reflection of Paulas; IND 
Et aerio \ cefſit vis ferred flo. CLE 
Th aerial film repell} d the iron force .- Apa 
Wurx David returned from cutting off 
Savt's skirt, and refrained his men from doing 


him violence, Saul roſe up out of the cave, 
and went on his way. David followed ſoon 


* The * have ted this relation, and applied it to 
K adop pp! 


after 


ſhort by the interpoſitiou of a 


after j and, when he: ſaw Suni at a proper 
called out, and addreſſed himſelf to him in this 
manner 5:77; lord; the KING And 
when Saul locked back, upon hearing himfeif 
called, David bowed himſelf down to the carth 
to do him obeiſance, and then proceeded to cw 
poſtulate with him in the ſofteſt and mo ſub- 
miſſixe terms Why he ſhould liſten to the 
idle reports of ſuch, malignant men, as would 
harm; whereas now he might judge, by his 
own, experience, of the truth. of ſuch reports; 
inaſmuch as, a fe moments ago, he had him 
abſolutely in his power, and yet would do him 
no miſchief, though earneſtly urged to it! Then, 
holding up the slirt ef the robe, My father 
aid he, (1 Sam. xxiv.) See, ga, ſec Ahe git 

#f thy rebe in my hand ! for in that I cut-off the 
Skirt af thy robe, and killed thee nat, know:thow 
and. fee, that there is neither evil nor tranſerec 
nned again 


Len in mine hand: and I hade note 
hee yet thou hunt eſt my ſoul ro take it. Then, 
changing his tone, he calls upon Gop, in a moſt 
ſolemn manner, to judge between them 5. The 
Lore judge between me and thee, and the Lord 
avenge me of thee; but mins hand ſbali nat be 
wen thee: as ſaith the proverb. of the amients, 
Hickedneſs proceedeth from the wicked: but mine 
hand ſhall not be upon ther; that is, Guilt is the 
conſequence and fruit of guilt: if I had been 
guilty of conſpiring againſt thee, I ſhould have 
crowned that guilt by killing thee, when it was 


in my power, 


SY Warn 
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Wurx he had thus cleated himſelf to the 


cution of innocence! he then returns to the 


A dead dog, after a flea? And then concludes 


Band, thou killeaſt me not. For if a man find 


King; and ſtruck him with a thorough conviction 
of his innocence, perhaps too with terror of the 
divine vengeance for the oppreſſion and 9 


tleneſs and ſubmiſſion of his firſt expoſtulation 
-urging, that the king debaſed himſelf; that it 
was beneath the dignity of fo great a prince, to 
ſo inſignifieant a creature as he was — 
Aſter whom is the king of Iſrael come out? after 


all with a repeated appeal to Almighty Gov, and 
an earneſt Prayer for protection and deliverance. 
AND it came to paſs, ſays the text, (I Sam. 
Xv. 1 6, &c.) when David had made an end of 
ne theſe words unte Saul, that Saul aid, 
Ts this thy voice, my ſon David? And Saul lift 
up his voice, and wepr. And he aid to David, 
Thon art more righteous than I for bon Be 
retarded me wad; "whereas ] have rewardea 
thee evil. thou haſt ſhewed this day; how 
that- thou f dealt buf — me : foraſmuch 
as, when the Lord had delivered me into:thine 


His enemy, will he let him go well ay? Where- 
fore the Lord reward thee good, for that thou 
haſt done unto me this day IS now, behold, 
T know well, that thou 2 ſurely be king, and 
thut the kingdom F Ifrael ſball he eſtabliſhed" in 
thine hand *. * Swear now y therefore unto me 
ug 
This he knew,” ſays St. Cbryſilom, from David's 8 


from his kingly virtues, as well as his uncommon ſucceſs,” Saul, 


s. (ſays Dr. Trapp) being melted by thoſe coals of —_— _ 


he y the Lord, that thou wilt not cut off my ſeed 


on after ne, and that thou wilt not deſtroy m 


name out of my fathers houſe. And David 
are unto Saul: and Saul went home; but 
n. David and his men gat them up unto the hold. 
SAUL knew, that ſuch magnanimity could 
W not but predominate in the end; he knew how 
o much this act of heroiſm, added to ſo many pre- 
ceding, would make him amiable and admired 
by the whole world; and, aboye all, he knew 
his divine deſignation to the throne ; and there- 
fore he predicted his ſucceſs. 
I HALL trouble the reader but with two ſhort 
obſetvations upon this moſt pathetic ſpeech of 
Sauls. | 
THE firſt is, that his ſenſe of David's gene- 
toſity muſt be very ſtrong, when he beſeeches 
GoD to reward it. Indeed Saul had no equi- 
valent to give David for the kindneſs ſhewn 
him; and therefore he refers him to Gop for re- 
tribution. - For if, after this, he ſhould even fave 
David's life, yet ſtill he could only fave the life 
of his beſt benefactor; whereas David both 
- ſpared and ſaved the life of his moſt mortal 
enemy. 
TRE ſecond is, that David, by ſparing his 
enemy, found himſelf poſſeſſed of the proudeſt 


* David had heaped upon his head, poureth out himſelf in a flood 
* of paſſionate expreſſions, and, for the preſent, ſpake as he thought: 
but good thoughts make but a thorough-fare of wicked hearts; 
* they ſtay not there, as thoſe that like not their lodging ; their 
* purpoſes, for want of performance, are but as clouds without 
* rain; or as Hercules's club in the tragedy, of a great bulk, but 
« ſtuffed with moſs and rubbiſh.” 
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pleaſure human vanity could with ;to ſec his ptince 


his petitioner ] to ſee his foe his ſupplicant! conſci- 


ous, and confeſſing his own guilt, and Davids 
ſuperiority ! and begging that mercy to his iſſue, 


- which hehimſelfhadjuſt experienced, and had nor 
deſerved. Who would not ſave an enemy, for 


the joy of ſo glorious a triumph! 


2 * "OE i * 4 - 7 
4 LA * — 
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CHAP. XVIL 


 Samuel's Death and Character. David 
ſjourns in the Wilderneſs of Paran. A 


Conjecture concerning Orpheus. 


— — 


THE laſt chapter ſhewed us Saul convinced, 
1 overwhelmed with David's generoſity, re- 
pentant, and ſeemingly reconciled: but it was 
a reconcilement which David could not confide 
in. He had too well experienced Sauls unſtea- 
dineſs in his reconcilements, or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, his inveterate envy, and invincible aver- 
ſion; and credulity had now been exceſs of folly. 
And therefore the text tells us, that when Saul 
went home, David and his men gat them up 
into the hold : but, whether by this be meant ſome 
faſtneſs in the mountains of rhe wild.goats, or 
that hold which he had before poſſeſſed in the 
hill of Hackilah, I cannot ſay. If he returned 


to Hackilah, doubtleſs he did it to the confuſion, 


and perhaps, in ſome meaſure, for the puniſh- 


ment of the Ziphites, who baſely betrayed him, 
2 4 3 
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and now muſt receive him again, (and, it may 
be; ſubſiſt him) reconciled ro his King. But 
my opinion is, that he returned with new plea- 
ſure to finiſh his vineyard, and his other improve- 
ments, at Engedi. A 

ABOUT this time died the great propher 
Samuel, in the ninety- ſeventh or ninety-eighth 
year of his age; and all the 1frae/ztes were ga- 
thered together, and lamented him, (lamented 
him for many days, ſays Joſephus) and buried 
him in his houſe at Ramah. 111 
HE RE we are to take notice, that the Fews 
had no places of public ſepulture; each family 
had its private ſepulchres. And this appears to 
have been the practice from Abraham to oſeph 
of Arimathea. They were, indeed, moſtly in 
fields, and in rocks; and Samuel is the firſt we 
read of, who was buried in his own houſe *; 
though we are afterwards told, that oab was 
buried in the ſame manner, 1 Kings ii. 34. 
And the practice might, for aught we know, 
have been frequent amongſt them; as, we are 
told, it was injoined the Thebans, before they 
built a houſe, to build a ſepulchre in the place. 

SAMUEL had now ruled I/ael ſixteen, or, 
as others think, twenty years, before the reign 
| of Saul; and judged them (that is, was their 

principal judge) for about forty years after. 
And it is no wonder, that ſo righteous a ruler, 
and ſo juſt a judge, ſhould be uncommonly and 


No more, as I apprehend, is ment by this, but that he was 
buried at his houſe, in his garden, probably; for in 1 Sam. xxviii, 
3- he is ſaid to have been buried in his own city. 


L 2: univerſally 
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univerſally lamented; eſpecially when the wiſ- 
dom and cquaity of his government, compared 
with Saul tyranny and extravagance, made his 
memory more dear, and his loſs more regretted. 

HE was now attended by all Iſrael to his 
grave; and his remains were, many centuries 
after, removed, with incredible. pomp, and al - 
moſt one continued train of attendants, from 
Ramah to Conſtantinople, by the emperor Arca- 

dius, A. D. 401. How ſingular was the cha- 
racter and the felicity of Samue/! 

DEVOTED to Gop from the womb *, and 
worthy to be ſo! Early dedicated to the Divi- 
nity, and hallowed by his influence! Deſcended 
from prophets; himſelf a greater! 

THE ſervice of his Goo made the early 
buſineſs of his life; nor ever interrupted by any 
thing, but the fervice of his country. 

THE ' Scriptures are, I own, the delight of 


my life; but the pleaſure of peruſing them is 


always heightened, when they demonſtrate their 
own veracity. | 


No man, in his ſenſes, in the vigour of 


life, and in the age of ambition and avarice, 
forced by no danger, urged by no guilt, and 
preſſed by no infirmity of mind or body, ever 
yet, voluntarily, and of his own choice, reſigned 
the ſupreme power, ſecluded his ſons from the 


* Of him might be ſaid, what was only more applicable to one 
other man: — Thou art he that took me out of my mother's womb : 
thou wwaſt my hope, when I hanged yet upon my mother's breaſts. 1 
have been left unto thee ever fince I was born: thou art my God 
even from my mother's womb, Plal, xxii. 9. 10. 


ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſſion *, and elected two ſtrangers to it, 
in ſucceſſion, neither of whom he had ever ſeen 


before. | 
Now Samuel did all this; and therefore, when 


the Scriptures aſſure me, he did it by the divine 


command, I cannot help believing them: the. 


narration carries its own irreſiſtible evidence 


along with it. | 
HA Y Samuel! exalted to ſupreme power, 


without ambition, exerting it without oppreſſion 


or avarice, and reſigning it without relu- 
Cance 7! 


RETIRING ( rare felicity! ) with undi- 
miniſhed dignity, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, with 
added honour, from the concurrent and uni- 
verſal teſtimony of his country to his equity 
and incorruption ! Oh, would princes ſo uſe their 
power, or ſo reſign it! 

ILLUSTRIOUS in the ſplendor of a throne, 
and yet more ſo in the ſhade of a cell; fo far 
from envying his ſucceſſor ta the ſupreme power, 
that he pitied and he prayed for him. He had 
raiſed him by the diving fayour, but could not 
reſtore him. 

IT were hard to determine which was hap- 
pieſt, his life, or his death. He lived to the 

I am ſenfible, that his ſans were complained of, and deſerved : 
to be ſhut out from the ſucceſſion: but their actual ſecluſion was 
only (as far as appears) in conſequence of Sau/'s divine deſignation - 
to the throne. | 
Ff it be objected, that the people deſired a king in his ſtead, 
I own it: but yet his reſignation was not in compliance with their 


deſire, but the divine command. He was the deputy of God, and 
would and could only reſign at his inſtance ; and, when Gad com- 


manded, he readily obeyed, | 
L 3 nobleſt 
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nobleſt purpoſes, the glory of Go p, and the 
good of his country; and he died full of years 
and honours, univerſally lamented and deſired. 
- SUCH was Samuel] Such always were, and 
ſuch always will be, in a good meaſure, all 
thoſe whole beginnings are laid in true religion, 
whoſe duty is their delight, and their Go p their 
glory ! Fg I 
THe burial of men of eminence, among the 
Fews, was a ſolemnity of ſome continuance ; 
like that of Jacob, for whom the Egyptians, 
we are told, mourned /hreeſcore and ten days. 
And, as all ranks of people crouded to this 
ſolemnity from all parts, David found this a fit 
opportunity to ſhift his ſcene, and to pals leſs 
noticed into the wilderneſs of Paran, to the 
ſouth of Judea, and to the confines of Arabia. 
Nay, the Mahometan writers make it part of 
Arabia Deſerta; and David himſelf is gene- 
rally thought to own it ſuch, in that dolorous 
complaint of the cxxth pſalm, where he laments 
his ſo long continuance * in the tents of Redar. 
But that by no means follows; for -he might, 
upon Saul purſuit, have paſſed from Paran to 
Arabia, and ſojourned there a conſiderable time. 
But as it was the place of 1#mael's reſidence, it 
cannot, I think, well be doubted to have been 
part of Arabia. | 
Ax here it is obvious to obſerve, how little 
mankind know what to wail or wiſh for in this 
world. 


. What is rendered, in our tranſlation, with Meſech, is agreed 
by critics, to be underſtood /e lang. X 7 2 


DAVID 
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Davipnow laments his detention in thoſe. 
wilds: and yet his ſojourning there ſerved, in 
effect, but the better to prepare and fit him for 
his conqueſts over the Edomites; which opened 


his way to the Rea. ſea, and, in conſequence, 


to that traffick, which in his own, and his ſon's 


reign, ſo remarkably enriched and aggrandized 


his kingdom. | | 

HowEVER, his ſituation for the preſent was 
very diſagreeable to him. He loved peace, and 
order, and diſcipline z which ill ſuited the reſt- 


leſs and turbulent ſpirit of the Arabs : My ſoul 


(ſays he) hath long dwelt among them that are 
enemies unto peace. I labour for peace: but 
when I ſpeak unto them thereof, they make them 
ready to battle. | 

Ir is evident from theſe words that David 
had endeavoured to mend the manners of theſe 
ſavages; to reclaim them from their fierce and 
ſavage diſpoſitions; and inſpire them with the 
love of peace, and the arts of peace. | 

Ir may be thought a wild conjecture; but 


it will not injure the reader to conſider it: What 


if Orpheus in Thrace was no other than David 
in Paran? 

I BEG only to premiſe and to ſubmit one eaſy 
caſe to the candid reader's conſideration; and that 
is, whether, if he ſaw two hiſtorical pictures, 
(the only two of the kind extant in the world) 
all whoſe out- lines, parts, proportions, principal 
figures, actions, and attitudes, were exactly the 
ſame, but the colouring and other circumſtantials 
different, and one of theſe confeſſedly antient, 
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and a true original, and the other demonſtrably 
later, but the date and the author uncertain, 
whether he would not conclude the latter (what- 
ever its owners may pretend) to be in truth no 
| Other than a copy, induſtriouſly varied from the 
great, authentic, undoubted original. 

How far this may be the caſe between this 
part of David's hiſtory and the fable of Or- 
pheus, the reader will judge for himſelf. 

IN the firſt place, then, Ariſtotle, the moſt 
exact inquirer of all antiquity, is of opinion, 
that there never was ſuch a man as Orpheus * 
conſequently, Orpheus is ſome other man chara- 
cterized under that name. 

Voss ius is of the ſame opinion with Ariſ 
fotle, and ſays, that the name is Phænician; and 
ſignifies, in that language, a wiſe and learned 
man. Let us then inquire who this real perſon 
was, who was thus charactered under the name 
of Orpheus. „ 

Tux accounts of all antiquity agree in this, 
that he was the moſt eminent for his skill and 
maſtery on the harp, of any man that ever lived. 

It is allowed, that David was that man. | 
_ PHor1vs tells us, he was a king (of the 
Macedonians and Odryſians, near the river He- 
brus in Thrace). David is, at leaſt as far as I 
know, the only king of all antiquity famous for 
his skill on the harp. 

THz common opinion is, that he was a Thra- 
cian. Pauſanias ſays *, in one place, that the 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. F. 38. edit. Davis. 

+ In Phoc;an. l. 19. c. 30. Nee | 

5 1 antient 
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antient Greekpiftures drew him in a Grecian dreſs, 
and that he had nothing Thhracian about him; in 
another *, that an Egyptian, whoſe name he does 
not mention, inſiſted upon his being an Eg tian. 

PHILOSTRATUS ſays r, that the Babylonians 
highly honoured him; not on account of his 
muſic, but becauſe they found him dreſſed with 
a tiara, And Gronovius, in his Roma Subter- 
ranea, finds ſome very antient medals, in which 
he is repreſented with a fiara upon his head. 
This plainly ſhews him an Aſiatic prince. | 

Now the word Zara is of Hebrew original, 
and ſignifies a crown, ſuch as David took from 
the king of Ammor's head, and put upon his own 
(2 Sam. xii. 30.), Whom then can ſuch a figure 
ſo properly repreſent, as king David? I own, I 
know not whom elſe it can repreſent ; eſpecially 
if we conſider the deſcription Calliſtratus gives 
us < of the ſtatue of Orpheus, erected at Helicon, 
near thoſe of the Muſes. This, he ſays, repre- 
ſents him of a moſt beautiful perſon, with finc 
flowing hair, and ſparkling eyes, a lyre in his 
hand, and a t iara on his head, all kinds of birds, 
and mountainous wild beaſts about him, and all 
fiſhes of the ſea, all ſoftened, and attentive to 
his muſic. The very rocks, ſays he, ſeem ſmit- 
ten with his harmony; the rivers running from 
the fountains, and the waves of the ſea lifting 
themſelves up with love of his muſic ; and, laſtly, 
all the plants of the carth haſtening to him from 
their ſeveral nurſeries, 


* In Eliacis, 1. 6. c. 20. + In Fita Atol onii, I. 1, c. 25. 
$ Statua Orphei, VII, I | 
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ISHALL not trouble the reader with an appli- 
cation of this deſcription to the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of Davids perſon and character. The 
relation is ſufficiently obvious; and therefore I 
ſhall only add, that whoever reads the Palms 
of David, and ſees there the whole creation par- 
ticularly ſummoned in, to. fill up the chorus of 
the divine * praiſe, will find this ſtatue a. fine 
emblem of him and them. 

DAavip was the ſweet ſinger of 1/rae/. If 
we derive Orpheus from the Greek, it is a com- 
poſition of two words, which fi gnify a fine or 
ſweet voice (wpaic Syn). 

THE name of David's wife, Michal. or 
Michol, in Hebrew, is er ful; Eurydice, in 
Greek, of extenſive right or juriſdittion. 

Davip was the 2 of all that were properly 
and profeſſedly poets. Iamb ichus calls Orpheus 
the oldeſt of poets (in Vit. Pythag.) : and Plu- 
tarch (de Muſica) tells us, that Terpander, who 
ſettled the laws of the lyric poetry, imitated 
Orpheus, but Orpheus nobody. h 
_ David was a prophet. So was Orpheus. 

Davip endeavoured to reclaim the Arabs, 
worſhippers of Bacchus. 

f Orenevs, the Bacchanal-Thracians. 

Davin had reclaimed deſarts (the tradition 
of the Arabs i iS, that ſtones and birds were obe- 


.® See P/al cxlviii. O praiſe the Lord, &c. ye dragens, and all 

deeps — mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, and all cedars ; 

beafts, and all cattle — worms and feathered fowls -= kings of the 
earth, &c. 


+ So Herod. and Strabo report of them. 
dicnt 
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dient to him ; but he could not reclaim the 
Arabs. | "oy 
Ons made the rocks, woods, beafts, 
and birds, to follow him, and ſtopped the courſe 
of waters; but could not civilize the Thracians. 
David, the great teacher of the divine will, 
endeavoured to convert the Arabs living in de- 
farts, and reported by travellers to be very 
uncleanly in their eating, from rapine and mur- 
der, to the arts of peace. 


Hlveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum, 
Cedibus & fædo viftu deterruit Orpheus f. 


Orpheus, the ſacred prophet of the gods, 
From ſlaughter, and from filthy food deterr*d 
The woodmen wild - - - - - 


David's wife was raviſhed from him, and 
taken down to Laiſb, near Acaron. 

ORPHEVUs's wife was raviſhed Ff from him, and 
carried down to hell; that is, in the ſtyle of the 
poets, ſhe was carried to the region of Acheron. 

ORPHEUS inceſlantly lamented his wife in 
the woods and caves, Can we doubt whether 
David lamented his? a princeſs that married 
him for love, and faved his life, apparently at 
the hazard of her own. 

THE lvit® pſalm is ſet to the tune or meaſure 
of a ſong called Fonath elem rechokim; that 


* Herbelotte Biblioth. Orient. + Horat. de Art. Poet. 
TT Pluto raviſhed his wife Proſerpine as ſhe was gatheri 
flowers in a meadow. It was propheſied of Saul, that he ſhould 
take away the ſons and daughters of the Iyaelites at pleaſure ; and 
the name of his wife Acbinoam is made up of two Hebrew words, 
which, with a common change of a va for a jod, ſignify fair or 


pleaſant graſs, ; 


18, 
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is, A dove in the remote woods. — Surely, it 
is no forced conjecture, to ſuppoſe, that this 
was ſome ſong of David's, now deſolated, and 
lamenting the loſs of his wife in the deſarts of 
Paran. We could not expect to find any ſuch 
ſong among the P/alms; they are a collection 
of another kind: but ſome memorial of ſuch 
lamentations we might hope to find; at leaſt, it 
would not be ſurpriſing, if we ſhould. 
THE way into Pluto's kingdom, Virgil tells 
us, was through a dark cave, ſurrounded and 
guarded b r lake Avernus *, and thick black 
— This lake is thus deſcribed by Virgil: 


3 nigro nemorumque tenebris, 
Quam ſuper haud ullz poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis : talis ſefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens, ſupera ad convexa ferebat. 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum. 


And here th'acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends; 

O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight ; 

Such deadly ſtenches from the 4 ariſe, 

And ſteaming ſulphur, that infects the skies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. 


DrvypEn. 


- Going to Avernus, a Grecian would 8 by going to Aor- 
wor, Tegs "Aopror, or cc Acpver, which is an eaſy corruption of 
Arnon. This river is the boundary of Sau/s dominions for a con- 
ſiderable length, and ſpreads, not far from its fountain, into a lake, 
furrounded with rocks and woods. It was eaſy to blend and con- 
found the characters and qualities of theſe two lakes. 

Wo- 
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' Wrotver knows any thing of the lake 
Aſphaltites, will find this to be the exact deſcri- 
ption of it in all the circumſtances. This lake 
was the boundary of Saul's kingdom for a con- 
ſiderable length (about an hundred miles); it 
was pitchy, black, fetid, averſe to life, and part 
of it on fire for many ages after the invention of 
this fable. May not this lake then be S7zyx, 
Acheron, Avernus, and Phlegethon, all in one? 
And the ſcorched and withered region round it, 
(till retaining the marks of Sodom's deſtruction) 
literally the Lugentes Campi, or Lamentable 
Region? Contiguous to which is another region 
of a contrary character, delightful, abounding 
with pleaſant groves, filled with nightingales, and 
anſwering the deſcription of the Elyſzan fields. 

Ariſteus, who carried off Eurydice, has his 
name from dess, or rather 4ec«, the nobility. 
Phalti, to whom Michal was given by Saul, 
we may well preſume, was of that order: and 
I ſubmit it to the learned in the Hebrew, whether 
Phaltiel may not ſignify as much. 

ORPHEUS was skilful in magic, found out 
the way of initiating into the facred myſteries, 
expiating crimies, curing diſeaſes, and appeaſing 
the wrath of the gods (Panſ. in Beot.). The 
whole ceconomy of the temple- ſervice was ſettled 
and regulated by DAI; his prayers ſtopped the 
plague, and appeaſed the divine wrath; and his mu 
ſic overpowered the evil ſpirit that poſſeſſed Saul. 
 _OKrPpHEvs offended the Thracian women, 
by carrying their husbands up and down after 
him (ibid.). Davip's men attended him in 

all 


\ 
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in all his wandrings, and, for the moſt part, 
without their wives, until their. ſettlement in 
Cath; which, probably, their wives did not 
like. Nor is there any doubt that they were all 
highly offended with him, when they were made 


captives by the Amalekztes, in the abſence of | | 


their husbands, who were then with David. 

 ORPHEDUS is allowed to have excelled all other 
pocts in ſacred and religious hymns, That cxcel- 
lence will not, I believe, be denied to David. 
On RE us firſt taught the rites.of Bacchus; 
was an excellent dancer, and made-dancing a 
neceſlary rite of initiation, and an eſtabliſhed ce- 
remonial in the feaſt of the gods (Lucian. de Sal- 
tat.). Davip's dancing at the great feaſt of 
removing the ark, and afterwards feaſting the 
people, both men and women, with each a piece 
of flcſh, and a flagon of wine, is well known. 
And as dancing, and drinking wine, wereſprin- 
cipal parts of the orgia of Bacchus, this might 
naturally give riſe to the ſtory of Orpheus's in- 
troducing the rites of Bacchus among his coun- 
try-men. 
OnrEus ſoftened the infernal king with 
his muſic, and he let him have his wife. David 
ſoftened king Saul. Now king Saul, in Hebrew, 
is T2; which words are radically the ſame, 
when pointed, to ſignify ing Saul, and the in- 
fernal king. He detained Davids wife from 
him; at laſt gave her to him. 


PLU TO 
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Pu ro gave ORPHEUS his wife on certain 
conditions *, and took her back again. SAUL 
gave DAavip his wife on certain conditions, and 
took her back. Ao 21 72 215 
PL ro is charactered ſad, relentleſs, unmer- 
ciful, inexorable; and is deſcribed holding a 
ſceptre, with which he drives the dead to hell: 
his attendants, Cerberus and the Furies. Is this 
any more than a poetic deſcription of a melan- 
choly, furious, outrageous, and implacable prince, 
as Saul was? who had his miniſters of vengeance 
always about him; and delighted to fit with a 
ſpear (that is, his ſceptre) in his hand, ready to 
deſtroy, and to dart it where his rage directed. 
TRE only difficulty now remaining is, that 
ORPHEUS was, as is commonly believed, of 
Thrace, and DAvID of Paleſtine ; and yet even 
this will be removed, if we admit a conjecture 
of the learned Huetius. The people of Pale- 
tine, ſays he, are called in Hebrew car w. Now 
theſe are the ſame radicals, which, by an caſy 
tranſpoſition, become cm; that. is, Thracians. 
Not to inſiſt, that the wilds of Thrace were, 
indeed, a ſtrange place from whence to bring 
the father and founder of the Grecian muſic : 
which Sir 1/aac Newton hath, with infinitely 
better reaſon and judgment, derived from Pa- 
leſtine, and from the age and actions of David. 


* Photius ſays ſo, but names no conditions; nor the old Greek 
poet quoted by Atheneus; but that he gave her to him, being 
ſoftened with his muſic. So that the condition mentioned by Vir- 
gil, is, in all probability, an invention of his own, | 

And 
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rn that Orpheus was not a Thratian; hath, I 
„been ſufficiently proved. | 

| S T ſuppoſe the learned Huetius miſtaken i in 
his conjecture; it was eaſy to ſhift the ſcene, the 
better to diſguiſe the truth, and vend the fable. 
Nor will it make much toour diſadyantage, that 
they ſhifted it to a country, which, Pliny tells 
us, was the fountain of all the Grecian fabulo- 
ſity X. 
ISHALL not preſume to pronounce any thing 
upon the point; but barely to obſerve, that it 
was caſy to build ſuch a fable, as that of OR- 
PHEUS, upon the foundation of fuch an hiſtory, 
as this of David. And, if that was not done, 
how, otherwiſe, every character, i in both, ſhould 
ſo ſarpriſingly, and ſome of them ſo ſtrietly, cor- 
reſpond, king aul, (the very letters that conſti- 
tute the words) his character and country, with 
Pluto and his; Achinoam with Proſerpine, 
Michal with Burydice, and David with Orpheus, 
is, to me, I own, utterly unimaginable, 


* Pliny indeed ſays, that the Grecians had their learning from 
Thrace: but the authorities to the contrary vaſtly outweigh in this 
diſpute; and particularly Herodotus conſiders them as a moſt bar- 
barous nation. And Diogenes Laertius, (in Prom.) and Andro- 
tion, quoted by Alian, (I. 8.) affirm the direct contrary. 


CHAP. 


The Adventure of Nabal recounted at large. 
Mr. Bayle's Cenſure of David's Condutt 


C HAP. XVIII. 5 


on this Occaſion comſidered. 


2D AVTD, as I obſerved in the laſt chapter, 
could do no good amongſt thoſe barbarians 
the Arabs ; and, for this reaſon, it is probable, 
he took the firſt opportunity he could, with 
ſafety, to leave them. | 

As it was not the purpoſe of the ſacred hiſto- 
rian to give a minute deſcription of David's 
wandrings in his exile, but to ſhew the remark- 
able protection of the Divine Providence which 
attended him in that period of his life; we 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed to find ſeveral breaks in 
the relation, ſtudiouſly omitting minuteneſſes, 
and haſtening to extraordinary and intereſting 
events, one of which is related immediately after 


the account of David's going to Paran, and is 
as follows: Maon, in the ſouth of Fadea, was 


a City which gave its name to the neighbouring 
wilderneſs, which is thought to have been con- 


tiguous to that of Paran. 


In this city dwelt a rich man, but, as the 
text expreſſes it, churliſh and evil in his doings, 
whoſe name was Nabal. And as the riches of 
thoſe times conſiſted in natural wealth, ſuch as 
flocks and herds, Nabal, we are told, had three 
thouſand ſheep, and a thouſand goats: theſe 

Vor. I. M he 
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he fed in Carmel, which, poſſibly, was a part of 
the wilderneſs of f Maon, at leaft was in its neigh- 
bourhood. Not that Carmel fo famed for the 
reſidence of Eliſia; for that was in the north 
of Faden, and this in the fouth. 

IN this Carmel, while David was in that 
neighbourhood, Nabal had a ſheep- ſhearing ; 
and as that was antiently, and ] believe is ſtill, a 
ſeaſon of gteat rutal nnd] Natal made a 
feaſt for his kinds : which David hearing of, 
fent ten of his ſervants with 4 very kind faluita- 

tion, and a requeſt, agteeable to the ſiniplicity 
and hoſpitality of that age, that fie would, out 
of the plenty provided fot the occaſion, ſend him 
and his men ſome refreſhment. 

Tr man, it ſeems, Was an utiworthy de- 
ſcendant from the great Caleb; and, as I now 
obſeryed, moroſe and churliſn, one that knew 
no end of the abundance with Which Gop had 
bleſſed Him, beyond faticty and ſutfeit. He was, 
what Caligula uſed to call Hllanus, 4 golden 
brute x. And when David's ſetvants had deli- 
veted their meflage, he fetutned aft anſwer 
agreeable to his character, rude and ſullen, and 
very natural to that inſdlence which wealth is too 
apt to dictate to undiſeiplined ſpirits f. 

THe meſſage and the anſwer are both ſingu- 
lar in their kind, and not unworthy our regard: 
the former, as it is a fine picture of the antient 
and the true politeneſs; and the latter, a ſtrong 


* XpvoTy res cal. This is properly a golden Prep. 
+ Aevoy 7 rel s FAETETI TET0 £142v|00, 
„% - -'- - - 
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image of ungoverned btutality. Boch of thefs 
are 8 met with, in 1 Ham. xxv. Oc. And 5 
David ſent out ten young men; and David ſaid 


unto the young men, Get you up to Carmel, and 


go to Nabal, and greet him in my name. And 
thus ſhall ye ſay to him that liveth, Peace be 
both to thee, and. peace be to thine houſe, and 


peace be unto all that thou haſt. And now 1 


have heard, that thou haſt ſhearers :. now thy 
ſrepherds which were with us, we hurt them 
not, neither was there aught ae unto them, 
all the while they were in Carmel. AsSk thy 
men, and they will ſhew thee : wherefore * 
let the young men find favour in thine eyes (for 
we come ina pood day) : grue, I pray these, auhat- 
ſoever cometh to thine hand, unto thy ſervant s, 
and to thy Jon David. And, when David's 
young men came, they ſpale to Nabal according 
to all theſe words, in the name of David, and 
ceaſed, 401 1-4 o_—_ £5 4444 12 | 
THREE: things, in this meſſage, are well 
worth our notice. Firſt, the direction, 0 him 
that liveth; and, ſecondly, the ſalutation, 
Peace to thee, and peace to thine houſe, &c. 
In the Scripture, /ving, and being happy; arc 
ſynonymous *. David's own benevolent ſpirit 
ſuggeſted to him, that, being happy ourſelves, 
we ſhould delight to make others ſhare in our 
happineſs. Go p does ſo; and the man after 


From them the Latin poets learnt this ſtyle; 
 Fivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
Let us, my Lesbia, live and love. 1 
M 2 Gop's 
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Gos own heart does fo too. At the ſame time 
David well knew, that Nabal was bound to 
relieve him, ow Govs own cxpreſs dom 
mand *. 
I x the next DIC the beauty and pelt 
of that antient eaſtern ſalutation, Peace be to 
thee, &c. is very emphatical; inaſmuch as the 
beſt bleſſings of life, and all the ſocial affections, 
| attend upon peace. 

a in the laſt place, the modeſty; of this 
meſſage i is very remarkable: for tho David had 
much real merit towards Nabal, yet he puts his 
requeſt only upon the foot of dave no demerir 
towards him; well knowing, that ſome martial 
men are wont to deem this merit enough to- 
wards the tame inhabitants of the country, and 
they to think it ſo; but at the ſame time re- 
ferring him to his own vane for a fuller 
information. 

STUPID Nabal, inſcnſible to all theſe ci- 
vilities, returns an anſwer; agrecable to the bear- 
iſhneſs of his nature (ver. 10, 11): And Nabal 
anſwered David's ſervants, and ſaid,” Who is 

avid? and who is the jon of 775 ? There 
be many ſervants not- a. days that break" aun 
every man from his maſter. Shall I then tale 
10 bread, and my water 95 and my fleſh, that 


7 . Deut. XV. 7. ©" OY RNs ei (that is, one in 
neceflity) of any of your brethren, thou ſhalt not harden thy 
heart, nor ſhut thine hand from thy poor brother, 

+ He alſo had learned Sau/'s contemptuous ſtyle. 

Some think, that, being in a deſart, where water was ſcarce, 
mere water is here meant : but water, probably, is here put for 


any liquor, 
T have 
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have killed for my ſbearers, and give it unto 


men whom I know not whence they be? 
Wurm this anſwer was ported to David, 
i 


his indignation roſe to an high degree; but 
without breaking out into any other words, than 


a ſhort command to four hundred of his fol- 


lowers to gird on their ſwords, and attend him 
(The other two hundred were left with the 
baggage). | 7 
In the mean time one of Nabals ſervants 
reported David's meſſage, and their maſter's 
anſwer, to their miſtreſs 5 Nabals wife; 
adding withal, that David and his men had 
deſerved well of their maſter, inaſmuch as they 


[ 


were a guard to his flocks night and day, ſo 


that nothing was loſt or deſtroyed during the 
whole time of their abode in the wilderneſs ; 
and that they ſhould have put their maſter in 
mind of all this, but that he- was ſuch a fon 
of Belial, (that is, ſo unruly and headſtrong) 
they did not dare to ſpeak to him. They 
ended with a ſtrong aſſurance, that David 
would not let ſuch an indignity go unrevenged; 


and therefore it behoved her to take ſome ' 


ſpeedy meaſures to prevent the impending evil. 

ABIGAIL was a woman of diſtinguiſhed 
merir. She had the advantage of a beautiful 
perſon, ſet off by an excellent underſtanding, a 
fine addreſs, and an uncommon prudence: ſhe 
was, as /Elian ſays of Aſpaſia, xadn vai 
con, fair and wiſe, Abigail had the wifdom 
and the beauty of Aſpaſia, without her ble 
miſhes, We gricye to ſee ſuch women unhappily 


M 3 paired 
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paired with brutal husbands: though, perhaps, 
ſuch husbands are (to ſome of them) no more 
than a neceſſary allay to that vanity which ſo 
many accompliſhments are too apt to inſpire. 
As ſoon as the ſervants had done ſpeaking, 
fhemadehaſte, (ſays the text) and took tus hundred 


6; loaves, and two bottles (that is, two skins or bora- 


chios) of wine, and five ſheep ready dreſſed, and 
ive Aalen of pode! pu. and an hundred 
cluſters of raiſms, and two hundred cakes of figs, 
and laid them on aſſes ; and, diſpatching ſome 
ſervants before her, told them ſhe would follow 
inſtantly: and did accordingly, bur without ſay- 
ing one word of the matter to her husband. 
HR ſervants well knew the way to Davids 
haunts: And it was fo, (ſays the text) as ſhe 
rode on the aſs, that ſhe came down by the covert 
of the hill; and, behold, David and his men 
came down againſt her, and ſhe met them, 
Now the text informs us, that David had 
ſaid, Surely, in vain have I kept all that this 
fellow hath in the wilderneſs, ſo that nothing 
was miſſed of all that pertained unto him, and 
he hath requited me evil for good. Soand more 
alſo do God unto the enemies of David, if 1 
leave, 7 all that pertain to him, by the morn- 
ing light, any that piſſeth againſt the wall; 
that is, as interpreters generally expound it, he 
determined not to leave ſo much as a dog alive 
in his family. 04 
| ABI1GAIL could eaſily perceive, both by his 
haſte and his looks, that vengeance was deter- 
mined againſt her husband, and that all her 
addreſs 


* 
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addreſs was little enough to avert it; and there» 
fore, as ſoon. as ever ſhe ſaw David, ſhe threw 
herſelf from her aſs, and fell upon her face before 
him, and deprecated his vengeance, in ſuch a 
ſtrain of humble, pathetic, natuxal (and, for that 
reaſon, apparently very artful) cloquence, as is 
not, I verily think, to be paralleled in anti- 
uity. | | | 
g 2 begins, by begging that the blame of 
this miſeonduct might light on her; but begs 
at the ſame time, that he would pleaſe to hear 
what ſhe has to ſay in her own excuſe (as for 
Nabal, he was below David's notice; a man, 
as his name implied, of very mean underſtand- 
ing *): and ſhe excuſes herſelf, by aſſuring 
him, that ſhe heard not a word of his meſſage, 
until his ſervants were ſent away. She then 
inſinuates the goodneſs of Gop to him, in with- 
holding him from reyenge, and from blood ; and 
in the very fame ſentence inſinuates a moſt 
ſolemn adjuration F to abſtain from both: and, 
immediately after, beſeeches him, that he would 
ſuffer his ſervants to accept her preſents, (they 
were too mean for His acceptance) repeating her 
petition for forgiveneſs; and adding, that Gon 
would certainly preſerve him from his enemies, 
whom ſhe wiſhes to be all as Nabal; that Go p, 


Nabal is his name, (ſays ſhe) and folly is in bim. Nabal, 
in Hebrew, ſignifies a fool. | | 
+ Here Le Clerc obſerves, that whoever refuſed any thing that 
was fit and juſt, when thus adjured, was as guilty of perjury, 
as if he had been expreſly forſworn ; becauſe he was, in that 
caſe, deemed to have deſpiſed the name of Gov, by which that 


juſtreq ueſt was made. 
M 4 | whoſe 
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whoſe battles he had fought, (finely inſinuating, 


that ſuch only were worthy his proweſs) and 


whoſe laws he had hitherto kept inviolate, would 
certainly preſerve, and in the end eſtabliſh him 
in the throne; and that then it would be matter 
of no remorſe or diſquict to him, that he had 
abſtained from ſelf-vengeance, and the ſhedding 
of innocent blood; concluding with an carneſt 
requeſt, that when Gop had eſtabliſhed him, 
he would remember her. 
Tux beauty, energy, and addreſs of | this 
oration are ſuch, as I ſhall nor take upon me 
to explain or illuſtrate in any adequate degree: 
and therefore I leave it, as proper matter ot 
curioſity, to every reader of taſte; to the learned, 
in the original; and to the leſs learned, in every 
tranſlat ion. | 
ABIGAIL had no ſooner ended, but Da- 
vid, throughly changed from his purpoſe, and 
ſtruck with horror of the vengeance he had 
determined to take, breaks out into thank(- 
givings to Gop, and bleſſings upon her, that 
had turned him from his evil purpoſe : Bleſſed be 
the Lord God of Iſtael, which ſent thee this 
day to meet me: and bleſſed be thy advice, 
and bleſſed be thou, which haſt kept me this day 
from coming 10 ſhed blood, and from avenging 
myſelf with mine own hand. For in very deed, 
as the Lord God of Iſrael liveth, which hath 
kept me back from hurting thee, except thou 
badſt haſted and come to meet me, ſurely there 


bag 
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had not been left unto Nabal, by the morning 
light, any that piſſeth * againſt the wall, _ 

FSO David received of her hand (faith the 
text) that which ſhe had —_ him, and ſaid 
unto her, Go up in peace to thine houſe ; fee 1 
5 ave 


* As I have long been fully ſatisfied, that the Scriptures are the 
fountain-head of all true politeneſs among mankind; and as notning 
is a ſtronger inſtance of rue politeneſs, than the decency with 
the neceſſities of nature, and the intercourſe of the ſexes, is expreſſed ; 
and I find every thing offenſive in theſe as carefully concealed in the 
Hebrew phraſeology, as the inſtincts of nature diftate the actions 
themſelves ſhould, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that where-ever it is 
otherwiſe in our tranſlation, that tranſlation is faulty. That the 
tranſlators are faulty in a very coarſe offenſive verſion from the 
Greek, is clear to a 1 from that paſſage in the xith. 
ch. of St. John's Goſpel, at the 39th v. which ſhould be thus tranſ- 
, lated : Lord, by this tim?» he fmelleth ; for he hath been dead four 
days. How offenſively this very decent word /melleth is tranſlated 
in our verſion, the reader may fatisfy himſelf, by having recourſe 
to it; it being abuſed by a word which I never wrote, nor ever 
pronounced, from a child; and if they are thus faulty in language 
ſo well known, I am very apprehenſive, they may be more ſo in 
one ſo much leſs ſtudied and underſtood. Now I apprehend that 
paſſage referred to in the text, ſhould be tranſlated thus, any that 
abatereth againſt the wall. | 

Whenever any action or thing carries any thing offenſive in the 
idea, almoſt all languages have learned the politeneſs of exp 
that action by two or more different terms; ſome of which 
it without the annexed turpitude or offence, as others with it: the 
. is the language of the better - bred, and the latter of the viler 
vulgar. | 

Now I find two words in the Hebrew tongue fignifying the 
neceſſity of nature now under conl:deration ; one of theſe I find in 
the mouth of a moſt accompliſhed man to a woman of the ſame 
charracter, and the other in the mouth of an inſolent enemy to a 
beſieged people, whom he had a mind to affright with all the hor « 
rors he could croud into his thieats. Therefore when I find him 
threatening that people to reduce them to the diſtreſs of feeding 
upon the neceſſities of nature, 2 Kings xviii. 27, I conclude he 
meant to expreſs thoſe neceſſities in all their horror and offenfive 


purpitude: and therefore, of the two words ſignifying the ſame neceſ- 
ſity, 
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have hearkened to thy voice, and have accepted 
n perſon . i ee [7 
I fineſt ſpirits are ſooneſt kindled into 

a flame: and to ſee them quickly cooled and 
calmed again upon the firſt ſhew of ſubmiſſion, 
by the firſt gleam of conviction, and raging wrath 
changed in one inſtant into flowing humanity 


and benignity, is the ſureſt teſt of generoſity, 


and true magnanimity ! e 
Ir muſt be owned, that this reſolution of 
Davids is not eaſily acquitted gf raſhneſs and 


cruelty. However, a good deal may be ſaid to 


alleviate, if not to remove, the guilt of it. He 


was now, as Henry of Navarre uſed to fay 
of himſelf, a king without a kingdom, a husband 
without a wife, and a ſoldier without money ! 
He could not always ſubſiſt himſelf by the ſpoils 
of his enemies: the tyranny of his prince pre- 
cluded him from ſubſiſting in any of the ordinary 
ways of other ſubjects; and his diſtinguiſhed 
merits towards his country well intitled him 
to a ſupport from thence. And, beſides all this, 
his particular benefactions to Nabal gave him 
a peculiar claim to his beneyolence; for he had 
Not only not injured him in his flocks and 
herds, which Mr. Bayle would very unfairly 


fity, I conclude that uſed by Dawid to be the modeſt and the decent, 
and that by Rab/bakeh to be the indecent and offenſive. I hearti- 
ly wiſh, that our tranſlators had learned, and that ſome people of 
high ſtation and quality would learn, or give a little more atten- 
tion to, this diſtinction. 7 

In the original it is, I hawe lifted up thy face; — that is, I 
have raiſed thee from a poſture of ſupplication, and granted thy 
petition. | 


Z inſinuate 


W 
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inſinuate to be his whole merit towards Naa, 
but he had, in war” protected 2 ee 70 
his poſſeſſions — They were a4 Wall unte us 
(lay Fl own ſervants) both by night and by day 
(1 Sam. xxv. 16.). They were in a it; 
and in the- neighbourhood of the Arabs, and - 
within the reach even of the Philiſtinè incure 
ſions; at leaſt, within thoſe of the. Amalekizes, 
who made a practice of ſpoiling the 1/raelires, 
(1 Sam. xiv. 48. ) and for that reaſon alſo 
well deſerved to be deſtroyed. And what leſs 
could be meant by protecting them both 47 
night and by day, in ſuch a ſituation, than pro- 
tecting them from rapine, from theft, and from 
wild beaſts? Nor could this be done without 
much care, and even ſome hazard of their lives. 
And had David, after all, no right to any part 
of all that he had thus preſerved, or any reward 
of any kind ? Were Mr. Bayle now alive, 
I will preſume to ſay, he would ſcarce venture 
to expoſe his ignorance fo far as to anſwer this 
queſtion in the negative, Nr Wt 
Uro this preſumption, I will venture to 
ask another queſtion , What was David todo 
in this exigency? If he ſuffered this rude refuſal, 
and groſs abuſe, to go unchaſtiſed, he muſt of 
neceſſity fall into contempt; and to be deſpiſed, 
in his circumſtances, was to be undone at once.. 
To be refuſed, was injury enough. He had a 
right to be relicved; and every man, in inſupera- 
ble neceſſity, hath ſo *, at leaſt, every honeſt 
Is | . man 
And therefore, the caſe that Mr.. Bayle puts, of a prince of 


the blood of France out of favour, going about, and raiſing con- 
tributions 


N 
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man; and, if he cannot obtain this by fair means, 
he hath a right to uſe farce; and ſo the law 
of nature clearly determines. , And therefore, 
with great ſubmiſſion, Mr. Bay/e, who ſup- 
poles David to have acted in this point againſt 

the law of nature, and to have had no right to Na- 

Bals goods, is very greatly miſtaken, and not ſuf- 

__  fficiently informed in the law of nature For Nabal 
therefore not only to refuſe, but to add reproach 
to refuſal, reproach at once ſo contemptuous, and 
ſo injurious, inflamed the indignity to the higheſt 
degree. Fugitive and ſlave are imputations of 
ſach united contempt and contumely ; and 'when 
retorted, by ingratitude, upon a guardian and 
benefactor, are provocations paſt bearing. 

A DD to all this, that Naba/ was one of thoſe 
Ziphites that had before betrayed David to 
Saul : ſo his race beſpeaks him, and ſo Joſephus 
expreſly calls him. In a word, the reſolution 
againſt Nabal was the reſolution of a mortal, 

not to ſay a military man, too much injured 
+ and provoked, and urged by neceſſity and ſelt- 
preſervation. The change, and the thankſgiving, 
upon being averted from evil, were the ſenti- 
ments of an hero, and a faint. 

We have an account of a conduct not unlike 

this, in Vopiſcus's hiſtory of Aurelian: When 


tributions by military execution, is not fair, nor adequate to this 
of David's; for Saul was dethroned by the divine ſentence, and 
David actually anointed to the throne, And, to ſuppoſe that, in 
that caſe, he had not a right to neceſſary ſubſiſtence, (from which 
nothing but the cruelleſt tyranny precluded him) is to ſuppoſe as 
groſs an abſurdity as ever was adyanced. | 


he 
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he came to Hana, the city of that poor, vain 
impoſtor Apollonius, and found the gates ſhure 
againſt him, he declarcd in a rage, that he would 
not leave a dog alive in it. His ſoldiers, hearing 
this declaration, preſſed the ſiege with, more 
than ordinary vigour : but, however, before it 
was reduced, it was betrayed by one. of the 
citizens into the emperor's hands; who, from 
an uncommon ſtrain of policy and generoſity, 
ſlew the traitor, and ſpared the city. And 
when the ſoldiers, who expected the ſaccage and 
ſpoil of the place, according to the emperor's 
declaration, urged him to the execution of it; 
T did (fays he) declare I would not leave a 
3 alive here: I command you to kill them 
all. 4 | 
Tux dignity of this ſaying is beſt eſtimated 
by its influence; for we find it was able to 
ſubdue even the rapaciouſneſs of a degenerate 
ſoldier-ſpirit ; they accepted it inſtead of ſpoil: 
The whole army (ſays the hiſtorian) received 
tt, as if they had been enriched. ys 
_ Warn Abigail returned home, ſhe found 
her husband in the midſt of his revels, and 
drinking to a great exceſs (turning the medicine 
into a diſtemper, as Pliny calls drunkenneſs) ; 
and therefore ſhe took no notice to him of 
her tranſaction with David, until ſleep had 
reſtored him to his ſenſes. She then told him 
of his danger, and, without doubt, painted it 
in the livelieſt colours; at leaſt, if we may 


judge by the effect, which is thus deſcribed in 
the text: 


AND 
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AND it came to paſs in the morning, when 
the wine was gone out of Nabal, and his wife 
had told him im theſe —44 that his heart died 
within him, and he became as a ſtone. And 
it came to paſs about ten days after, that the 
Lord ſmote Nabal, that he died. The baſeneſs 
of his own heart made him believe David 
incapable of forgiving him, and therefore His 
terror became irremediable. | | 
'Tars extremity of terror we commonly e ex- 
pres by the term of 1hwnder-ffruck; which is 
nely and feelingly deſcribed by Ovid ita 
I. x. el. 3.): 


Non aliter * , Fam qui jeu nibus ictus 
Vivit, vite neſcius ipſe ſue. 


So was I Ro as one that's thunder-ſtruck ! 
Who lives; but lives unconſcious of his life. 


WE have many accounts of men dying 
through fear of death : but as nothing that we 
call accidents, or natural cauſes, excludes the 
interpoſition of Providence, in any event; there- 
fore the Scripture phraſe is highly to be juſtified 
and admired, which imputes Nabals death to 
a ſtroke fromGop. A way of thinking, which 
both Homer and Virgil have copied in two 
remarkable inſtances. 

WEN David heard, that Nabal was dead, 
he again breaks out into bleſſings and thankſ- 
givings to God, that had diverted him from 
the intended evil : Bleſſed be the Lord, that 


kath pleaded the cauſe of my reproach _ 
Lie 
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the hand of Nabal, and hath kept his ſervant © 

from evil: for the Lord hath returned the 
wickedneſs of Nabil upon his own head. 
How fine a document is this to mankind 
to remit injuties, to refer themſelves and their 
concerns to the Providence of God, to quell 
the ſpirit of revenge in the haughty heart, and 
to recede from raſh and wicked refolutions, 
though backed even by folemin oaths! 

WHEN a decent time had intervened, after 
the death of Nabal, David ſent meſſengers 
to Abigail with propoſals of marriage; which 
ſhe accepted with ſingular humility, and undiſ- 
ſembled joy; ftranger. alike to affected delay, 
and unvirtuous diſguiſe, In all probability, no 
ſuch forms obtained in thoſe ſimpler ages: or, 
if any did, ſhe had too much good ſenſe to 
be enſlaved to them. . 

AND je aroſe, (faith the text) and bowed her- 
ſelf on her face to the earth, and ſaid, Behold, 
let thine handmaid be a ſervant to waſh the 
feet of the ſervants of my lord (Here, we ſee, 

. ſhe bowed herfelf to the earth, even to the 
ſervants of David, in honour of their maſter ; 
as the houſes of parliament uncover in honour 
of the king's meſſage). And Abigail haſted 

and aroſe, and rode upon an aſs, with five 
damſels of hers that went _ her ; and ſhe 
went after the meſſengers of David, and became 
his wife. 

_.Dav1D had, in all probability, at this time, 
(I grieve to tell it) another wife, Ahinoam, of 
Fejreel, a city in the ſouth of Fudah, and neigh- 

| bourhood 
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bourhood of Carmel, to whom, it is believed, 
he was married before his affiance with Abigail x. 

PoLTGAMx was a practice prevalent in thoſe 
ages, from a corrupt interpretation of Levit. 
xviii. 18. and Da via, probably hoped toſtrengthen 
his intereſt in his own tribe by this double alli- 
ance; eſpecially when he apprehended it muſt be 
conſiderably weakened in that of Benjamin, by 


Michal being taken away from him, and be. 
ſtowed upon Phaltiel, the ſon of Laiſh, a Ben- . 
jamite (which Saul did, to take away all his 


pretenſions to the crown from that alliance). | | 
Doubtleſs, this injury which Saul did him, would WF 
have been ſome, or, to ſpeak more properly, a 
ſufficient juſtification for Davids taking another, 
if he had ſtopped there, inaſmuch as his own 
wife lived in adultery, and therefore might be 
divorced; but, when once he married Abigail, 
he went on, and married more; for error knows 
no end. 


® Becauſe, whenever they are mentioned, Abinoam is always 
named firſt, 1 Sam. xxvii. 3. and xxx. 5. 2 Sam. ii. 2, and 
Ill. 2. 


2 
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Da rl ge into Saul's Camp in the dead 
the 


, 
" 


of the Migbt with one Companion. What 
enſued thereupon. 2 


FF ſhould ſeem, from the preceding accounts 
of David's ſojoutning among the Arabs, and 
marrying two wives, ſince his laſt reconcilement 
with Saul, that there had now been a conſi- 
derable intermiſſion of his perſecution. For he 
himſelf complains of his delay among the Arabs ; 
and the multiplying of wives is a buſineſs of lei- 
ſure, at leaſt, if not of idleneſs : and therefore 
it is, ſeemingly, matter of ſome wonder, to ſee 
commentators and chronologers croud all theſe 
tranſactions, and more, into the compals of one 
year, But, for my own part, ſince my late bet- 
ter acquaintance with theſe authors, Ihave learned 
to be leſs ſurprifed at any inſtance of their in- 
accuracy or incogitancy. They are men (a very 
few excepted) who tranſcribe with great accu- 
racy and tread with great exactneſs in the tracks of 
their predeceſſors: but as for clearing difficulties, 
throwing light upon obſcurities, or placing events 
in their natural order and diſtance from the force 
of genius and penetration, or intenſe thinking; 
he that expects to find much of that amongſt 
them, will find himſelf much diſappointed. 
SAUL was a young man wen he came to 
the crown, (1 Sam. ix. 2.) and his fourth ſon 
Vol. I. - Was 
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was forty years old when he died (2 Sam. ii. 10.). 
He died a king, and his reign was uninterrupted ; 
and yet ſome commentators gravely ſuppoſe him 
to have reigned only two years, And ſurely no 
man that conſiders this, will be much ſurpriſed, 
to find Davids long dwelling in the tents of 
Kedar, his marrying two wives in ſucceſſion, 
his return to Ziph, his ſubſequent reconcile- 
ment to Saul, and flight to Gath, all croude 
into the compaſs of one year. | | 


HoweEVER, taking it for granted, that theſe 
tranſactions took up more time than is allowed 
them, without preſuming to determine how 
much, I ſhall proceed to conſider the three laſt 
of them in their order. a | 

THE next news we hear of David, after his 
marriage with Abigail, is, his being again at 
Zipb, and being again betrayed by the Zph- 
zes *, IVE” 
THE 


This account Mr. Bayle takes to be the fame with that of his 
being at Ziph (chap. xxiii.) ; but without preſuming, or {ſhall I 
ſay ?) vonchſafing, to give any reaſon for his opinion. In this he 
ated wiſely ; becauſe, I am well ſatisfied, he could aſſign no rea- 
fon for this aſſertion, that could ſtand the teſt of the lighteſt 
examination. 

When David was firſt at Ziph, the Ziphites preſs Saul to go 
againſt him, with aſſurances, that they would deliver him into his 
hands; but, before Sau could reach him, David ſlipt into the wil- 
_ of Maon, and there narrowly eſcaped in the manner before 

At this time the Zipbites barely inform Saul of David's being 
in their neighbourhood : they neither preſs him to go againſt him, 
nor do they give him any aſſurance of delivering David into his 
hands. Not the firſt ; becauſe they might apprehend, that Saus 
reſentment might now be ſomewhat cooled (as, indeed, it ſeems to 
be; for he neither gives them the ſame thanks, nor is he jo 
me 
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Tu x numbers he ſupported would not allow 
him to continue long in the ſame place; and 
therefore he was often obliged to ſhift for ſub- 
ſiſtence. And I doubt not but his long con- 
verſation with the Arabiexs taught him how 
and when to do this to greateſt advantage. 
Wx do not read of his having been among 
the Ziphites ſince their laſt treachery to him. 
And, if he were not, it is probable they now 
dreaded his return, as fearing the effects of his 
reſentment; and therefore they informed Saul 
of his retreat. 7 
Ix is juſtly and judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the injured often forgive, but the injurer never: 
the ſame malignity of mind which makes them 
do an injury, will not ſuffer them to forgive 
it; they have no notion, that others have gene- 
roſity enough to remit what they are ſure they 
themſelves never would in the ſame circum- 
ſtances: and therefore the injured are always 


ſame tranſport upon their information): not the ſecond; becauſe 
they were unſucceſsful in their former engagement: they had 
learnt by experience, that Dævid was not ſo eaſily to be ſurpriſed, 
or over reached, as they at firſt imagined. ' | 

In the firſt account, David, as was before noted, ſhifted quick 
from Ziph to Mao : in the ſecond, David continues fill in Ziph, 
and in Zrph ſurpriſes Saud in the midſt of his camp.— -- In the firſt, 
David, with difficulty, eſcapes Saul: in the ſecond, Seu} falls 
into David's hands. — In the firſt, David flies from Ma” to 
Engedi: in the ſecond, from Ziph to Gath ; from whence lie no 
more returned during the lif of Saul. In a word; all the ma- 
terial circumſtances of time, + , and accidents, antecedent, ſub- 
ſequent, and concomitant, relating to the firſt. expedition, are in- 
tirely different from thoſe of the ſecond. And if all theſe are not 
able to countervail the weight of Mr. Bayle's Ipſe dixit, they that 
are of his 2 for no better rea ons than his authority, are, 
with great ſubmiſlion, no very free thinkers. 


N 2 treated 
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treated by them as irreconcilable enemies, whom 
the intereſt of their own ſafety obliges them to 
 oppreſs. . | rann 

TInIõ, in all probability, was now the caſe 
of the Ziphitess and, perhaps, if they had not 
thrown this temptation in his way, Saul 's recon- 
ciliation had continued longer uninterrupted. 
His reſentment was like embers raked up, (ſp- 
poſitos cineri doloſo) which the leaſt rouſing. 
kindles anew. His choſen band of 3000 picked 
men was always in a readineſs, and out he 
iſſues with them once more againſt David ; 
and pitched, (i. e. his _ as the text tells us 
1. Sam. xxvi. 3. in the hill of Machilah, which 
is before Feſbimon by the way. David had 
before deceived him, by hiding himſelf in' a 
defenceleſs and unſuſpected place, by the fide 
of the high-road; and Sau reſolved he ſhould 
not play him the ſame deluſion a ſecond time: 
but he forgot, that David was too good a 
ſoldier to attempt it; well knowing that Saul 
would now be prepared for ſuch a deceit. Da- 
vid therefore contented himſelf with retiring 
into the receſſes of the wilderneſs, and ſend- 
ing out ſpies to obſerve Sauls motions; and 
when he had learnt from them, that he was 
actually come out in perſon, and where he was 
encamped, he walked up with only two com- 
panions, Ahimelech the Hlittite, and Abiſbai 
the ſon of Zeruiah, (David's ſiſter)" and 
brother to Joah, to an eminence, from whence 
he might take a diſtinct view of Sauls camp. 
And when he had well conſidered and examined, 


it, 
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it, and thoroughly ſatisſied himſelf of the very 
ſpot in which Seats tent ſtood; which was in 
the very centre of the camp, he asked his com · 
ions, which of them w, ̃d go eum with 
55 to Faul, and to the cump Abiſbai an- 
ſwered, That he would. And accordingly when 
they judged it late and dark enough for their 
purpoſe, they tobk their way thither.. 
Iv. it be asked, Why David choſe to go 
with one companion, rather than take both? 
1 ANSWER, That ſecrecy was now the great 
point; and David thought himſelf ſafer, in this 
reſpect, with a ſingle companion. Leſs noiſe 
and accidents would attend on two, than on 
any greater number. Perhaps too, Ahimelech 
was left behind with directions what meaſures 
to take with David's men, in caſe of an alarm. 
WHEN they reached the camp, they found 
it in a deep quiet; fleep and ſilence reigned 
throughout: ſo on they paſled, until they came 
to the centre, where Sau!'s tent ſtood, (or, as 
the LX X. underſtand it, his chariot t) and 


* * 


* "v1 of | £1: Zin: 5-1 ach 
» This expreſſion plainly ſhews, that they were then upon an 
eminence higher — that of Saas camp; for otherwiſe, Cans 
camp was pitched upon an hill, the expreſſion muſt have been, 

Who will go y with me? ent? pts {27 A 

+ The mention of Sa“ s chariot puts me in mind of that part 
of the fable of / dure, mentioned by Pau/anies, that he carried off 
Proſerpine in a chariot, with golden reins ; from whence be was 
called xv, golden-reined. Subjects take their faſhions from 
rf rag 3 the 3 — _ 1 and 

gold: it is a fair preſumption, that they followed his faſhion. 
Serotius obſerves, that princes — antiently wont to repoſe 
themſelves in their chariots during their abode in the camp. 
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faw him ſtretched out at his length faſt aſleep, with 
his ſpear ſtuck in the ground at his bolſter *, and 
Abner and his other captains lying round him. 
ABISEAI thought this the happieſt opor- 
tunity that could offer to rid David of his 
mortal and implacable enemy; and therefore 
earneſtly begged for leave to ſmite him; aſſur- 
ing him, that he ſhould have no need to 17 
his blow: God (ſaid he) hath delivered thine 
enemy into. thine hand this day: now therefore 
let me ſmite him, I pray thee, with the ſpear, 
even to the earth at once, and I will nat ſmite 
him a ſecond time. But David, (till ſteady to 
his principles, and the generoſity of his own 
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i, Belligeri ritus taurino membra jacebat 


terræ defixa propingue, &Cc. 
wt! Sil. Lal. 4 * 291, &/eg. 
,, - - - = © - -.-,- - Nor he, degenerate | 
From martial rites, ftretch'd on an ox's hide, 
Forgot his cares in ſleep; and near him ftood, 
Fix'd in the ground, his ſhear, cc. | 
Though 1 think the weary and uncentry'd Thracians in Homer 
give us rather a ſtronger image of Sau and his camp: 
0, gd ru Th d νi tg, EM e D- 
Ka af diſdio: ybort xexAilo's? xald xbUẽẽ. &c. 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 
And eas'd in fleep the labours of the day, | 
 Ranyg'd in three lines they view the proſtrate band: 
Tbe horſes yok'd beſide each warrior ſtand; 
IT Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd ; 
Through the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd ; 
Amidft lay Rhe/as, ſtretch'd in ſleep profound, 
And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound. 
„ | Pope Homer, Iliad 10. 


3 heart, 


* 


Abiſbai to take away the {| 


them. 
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heart, abſolutely forbad him: Deſtroy him not z. 


for. who. can ſtretch forth his hand againſt the, 


Lord s inted, and be guiltleſs? (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 9.) adding moreover, that his life was 
in the hand of Gop, who would take him off 
in his own time, and in the manner he thought 
beſt : but, as for himſelf, The Lord forbid (lays, 
he) that I ſhould ſtretch forth mine hand againſt 
the Lord's anomted !. Upon this, he orders. 
r and the cruſc, 
of water , which was at Saul 's bolſter, and come 
away inſtantly with them. He did ſo; and 
they returned, as they came, in ſtill ſilence, 
through the ſleeping ranks, without been ſeen 


or heard of any mortal: They gat them away, 


(lays the text) and no man ſaw it, nor knew it, 
neither awaked ;. for they were all aſleep, be- 
cauſe a deep ſleep from the Lord was upon 
WHETHER any thing ſupernatural be meant 
by this expreſſion of à deep ſleep from the Lord, 
(as the beſt commentators think there is) or the 
ſacred penman uſed it only in conformity to the 
ſtyle of the Hebreus, who are wont to add the 
name of Gop to any thing that is extraordina- 
ry, I ſhall not take upon me to determine. 
WarEen David and his companion had gain- 
ed a conſiderable diſtance from the camp, and 


Some imagine this to be a clep/jdra, or one of thoſe water 
watch-meaſures uſed by the antients in their camps : 2 that 


| it was only a veſſel of water kept for waſhing, in caſe of legal 


pollutions : and others, that it was laid there for drink, in caſe 
of thirſt, which the heat of the ſeaſon might well create a de- 
mand for ; for it was about the time of ſheep-ſhearing. 


N 4 alcended 


: i . . = 


. 
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aſcended an eminence oppoſite to it, (probably 
the ſame from whence they had before obſerved 


it) David called out, as loud as he Gould; to 
Abner, that the king and the whole camp might 
hear him, upbtaiding him With a failure in his 
duty, and: neglect in guarding the king as he 
ought *, who but now had à narrow eſcape, in- 
aſmuch as there had been one in his camp with 
a full purpoſe to deſttoy him; a eget for 
which thoſe- who had the care of his ſacred per- 
ſon well deſerved to die: Art not thou (ſays 
he to Abner) a valiant nan? and who' is like 
to thee in Iſrael? Wi * then haſt thou not 
kept thy lord the king ? For there came one of 
the . 8 in to deſtroy the king thy lord, &c. 
As the Lord liveth ye are worthy to die f, be 

cauſe ye have not kept your maſter, the Lord's 
anointed. And now ſee \where the” ſpear. is, 
and the cruſe of water Lend was at his: bol 


M1LItTARY men, who are the beſt judges, 
will, 1 believe, agree, that this ſpeech is in the 
true Hitit of a good ſoldier, a brave man, and 
a faithful ſubject. The cruſe and the {peat were. 


at once ſufficient proofs of the king's danger and 


deliverance : but David was above mentioning 
the author of either; he would not betray his 
friend, and he ſcorned to boaſt himſelf. 


* Saul had now the ſame excuſe that Philip urged for himſelf 


for ſleeping in his camp: 7 ſept, ſaid he, ie T knew Anti- 
pater waked. 


+ Epaninondes, finding a foldier aſleep upon his guard, New 


him; and defended himſelf by barely ſaying, PH: left him as he 
had found him. * 3 * 


SAUL 
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Saul knew. Davids voice; and it is obvi; 
ous to think, that he could not but know at the 
ame inſtant who Was his deliverer. Who could 
be author of this ſecond unheard · of generoſity, 
but the autbor-of the firſt This generoſity, the 
piety and magnanimity that govern it, and the 
baſe; helliſh returns that were made to it, ctoud- 
ed into his mind at once, and oycrewhelmed him 
with ſname and ſorroo ß. 
Ix this condition he cried. out, Is th¹¹ I 
voice, my ſan. David? And David: anſwenes, + 
is ny Voice; my lord, O king He then added; 
(the reader muſt take. it from the original; for 
I can find no other words o enpreſs it by) 
Wherefore dorh my lord thus purſue after his 
ſervant For what have I done? or what evi 
is in mn hand? No therefore, I pray thee, 
ket. any lord the king hear the words of his 
ſervant, If. the Lord hath. ſtirred thee wp 
againſt mr, let him accept an offering. i. e. 
if GoD hath excited you agaioft- me, on the 
ſcore of any guilt. for which I deſerve to die 
behold, here 1 am, ready to be ſacriſiced in 
atonement: fot it: but if they be the children 
f men, curſed be they before the Lord; for 
they have driuen me out this day from-abide- 
ing in the inheritance of the Lord, ſaying, Go 
ſerve other gods &. Now, therefore, let not my 


Driving a man among idolaters, was, in effect, facing him 
to become an idolater; a man's forcing another to be fo, was 
as criminal, as if he were himſelf an idolater. It is very remark- 
able, that Dawid here laments no preſent loſs, or excluſion from 
Juſt right, other than that of being ſhut out from the divine ordi- 
nances, and forced among the worſhippers of idols. 


blood 
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blood fall to — earth before the face of the 
Lord for the king of Iſrael is come out to ſeek 
a flea,” as when one doth hunt” e, 
mountains. oats Hs 

IIS — Te; this duty, his ſabmiſſion, 
not only ſoftened, but even humbled, the 
haughty and obdurate heart of Saul; humbled 
it, if not into 'a thorough penitent confeſſion, 
yet, at leaſt, into an open acknowledgment of 
N and folly: ' F have finned (ſays he): return, 
my ſon David; for I will no more do'thee harm, 
becauſe my ſou was precious in thine eyes this 
day: behold, I have t the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly. - 130 ] N 

Urod which David deſired, he would 
pleaſt to order one of his ſervants to come to 
him; and take back the king's ſpear; and then 
added this ſolemn prayer and appeal to G op; 
The Lord render to every man his righteouſ- 
neſs, and his faithfulneſs : for the Lord deli. 
vered thee into my hand today but I would 

not ſtretch forth mine hand Saus the Lord's 
anointed. And behold, as thy li ; * 254 

er by this day in mine eyes Sorry 
* ſet by in the eyes of the Lord, — 4 — 
deliver me out of all tribulation. 
» AFTER which Saul concluded with this kind 
and prophetic farewel : Bleſſed be thou, my jon 
David : thou ſhalt both do great things, a 
alfo ſhalt ſtill prevail. 

So David wy on his way, and Saul returned 
to his place. 
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in ſome late faſhionable writings, will 
not, 1 believe, be ſurpriſed to find this part of 
the Sacred Hiſtory variouſly objected to; not 
will he, I hope, be diſpleaſed to ſee thoſe ob- 
jections confuted, and calt down in their Full 
ſtrength. - 

In the firſt plates it is objected; That Di: 
vid was at too great a diſtant for this con- 
verſation, which is ſaid to have followed after 
the taking away of Saul ſpeat; for the text e. 
preſly ſays, that when he began it, he ſtood up- 
on the top of an hill, afar of © 

IANSW ER, 1}, That this enfin le 
of may admit of two very plain, and yet yery 
different ſenſes. Saul now ſtood on the top 
of one hill, and David on the top of an- 
other contiguous to it: the diſtance, then, from 
Saul to David, reckoning the deſcent” of the 
one hill, and the aſcent of the other, might 
really be conſ derable, eſſ peclally in a country 
where the hills are high, ſteep; and precipi- 
tous, and both the deſcent and aſcent wind- 
ing and difficult, which is the caſe of Fudes ; 
and yet the real diſtance in a right line between 
thoſe ſummits very inconſiderable. And this 1 
take to haye been the caſe, David therefore 
might 
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from him, really afar off. 
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of Sauls danger, and Davids generoſity, in 
the cave, and in the camp, are in reality but 
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might at the ſame time be near enough to Saul 
to hear, and to be heard by him; and yet, with 
regard to the diſtance and danger of a i gurſyir 


ILANSWEA, 24%, That this converſation, 
as appears from the tenor of the relation, was 
held in the calm and ſilence of the morning; 
at which time it is almoſt incredible to ſay at 
what diſtance, the human voice may be heard 
with .clearnels and diſtinction, eſpecially in a 
clear, claſtic air; ſuch as that of \Z#dea :-,and it 
is beyond all doubt, that men have oſten heard 
even the crowing of a cock at a much greater H N 
diſtance than is neceſſary to be ſuppoſed in this 
conference. And yet, many of theſe ſounds 
united are not equal to the force of one human 
voice exerted in all its articulate ftrength;» » g 
TAE intelligent reader will, Lam ſure, glad - $ 


ly fave me the trouble of a fuller confuration h 

Tn next objection is of more weight, as it h 
comes from a man of allowed learning and parts; p 
I mean; Mr. Bey/e. But, perhaps, it may loſe i 
ſome of its weight, when the reader ſhall plcaſe t 


to conſider, that it comes from a great broacher 
of paradoxes, an induſtrious diſſenter from men 
of learning, and a known patron of all the er- 
rors that ever obtained in the world from its 
foundation; a defender even of contrary and 
contradictory errors. However, let his reaſons, 
not his authority, be weighed in this diſpute. 
H1s main objection is, That theſe accounts 


two 
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two different relations of one and the ſame 
tranſaction. And his reaſons for believing ſo 
„ 25179 m7 TY 

If, BECAUSE. the Scriptures make no re- 


flections, in the ſecond” relation, upon this re- 


peated ingratitude of Saul, in perſecuting Da- 
vid, after he had before given him his life. 

24ly, Bx CASE the ſpeeches on the ſecond 
occaſion are pretty near the ſame with thoſe 
on the firſt. o 134" ICTOIIOS 

To the firſt of theſe objections, I anſwer; 
Neither do the Scriptures make any reffe- 
Rions upon Saus ingratitude, in firſt perſe- 


cuting David, after he had ſaved both him 


and his country; neither do they make any re- 
flections upon his perfidy and ingratitude in 
giving Michal to another, after ſhe was ſolemn- 
ly promiſed to David. Does it follow from 
hence, that there was no ſuch thing as ſuch a 
promiſe, and ſuch a perſecution? And yer ix 
is full as reaſonable to expect reflections in ei- 
ther of theſe caſes, as in the other. 
Trey make no reflectiong upon Saul per- 
jury, in attempting ſo often ũpon David's life, 
after he had ſolemnly ſworn to Jonathan, thar 
he ſhould not be ſlain. Are we to believe there- 
fore, that no ſuch attempts were ever made? 
And if he attempted upon him after the firſt 
reconciliation, ratified by an oath, why not 
after the ſecond, and why not after the third, 
which were not ſo ratified ? And yet the ſacred 
writers no- where reflect, that one was the ſe- 
cond 
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cond reconciliation, and the other the third. 
When Saul darted his ſpear a ſecond time at 
David, the ſacred writer no- where tells us, 
to aggravate. his ingratitude, that this was the 
ſecond time he attempted upon the life of his 
beſt benefactor (the courſe of the relation ſuf. 
ficiently ſnewed it to be the ſecond time): nor 
do they make any ſuch reflection, even when 
he attempted, him a third time. Shall we then 
believe the accounts of this ſecond and third 
attempt to be mere forgeries? What wild work 
would ſuch objections, were they of any weight, 
make with all the hiſtories of the world, if a 
deficiency of reflections muſt infer a deficiency 


of truth! And therefore I ſhall diſmiſs this im- 


portant objection with one plain, obvious ob- 
ſervation; That the ſacred hiſtorians delight not 
in ſuch reflections as every reader can make to 
himſelf, and naturally ariſe from the matter be- 
fore him. They deſpiſe ſuch minuteneſſes; and 
it is one of their diſtinguiſhing characters, that 
they do. They reſerve themſelves (as becomes 
their dignity) for great occaſions. And to in- 
fer any thing to their diſadvantage on this ac- 
count, is, in truth, to infer ſtrongly to the diſ- 
advantage of the human folly and ſufficiency. 

Ir is urged, in the next place, (at leaſt, it is 
infinuated) That David's ſpeech, and Saul s an- 
ſwer, are much the ſame upon both occaſions; 
and therefore the occaſions are in reality but one 
and the ſame. 


I ANSWER, That the danger and the gene- 


timents 


roſity being the ſame on both occaſions, the ſen · 
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ſtrange how the moſt material and concerning 
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timents ariſing in the heart muſt be, in a great 
part, the —— on both. And yet, Whocvet 
reads them, will find variety enough 0 chara- 
cterize and diſtinguiſh them by. | 

Ix the firſt, David calls — 5 to ihe king, 
becauſe: he had only to do with him: in the 


| ſecond, he calls firſt to the people; and then 


to Abner, and reproaches him with neglect in 
guarding his prince: nor does he addreſs him- 


ſelf to the king, till the king firſt calls to him. 
In the firſt, Saul, ſtruck with David's generoſi- 


ty, lift up his voice and wept, but without any 
confeſſion either of guilt or folly : in the ſecond, 
he confeſſes both, but without weeping. — In 


the firſt, the impreſſion of David's gencroſity, 


a thing new and unheard-of, had irs natural ef- 
fect; there was no ſtriking novelty or ſurprize in 
the ſecond ; Saul was prepared for it. But, at 
the ſame time that nature had leſs to do on this 
occaſion, reaſon had more : his whole army 
were now a ſecond time witneſſes of Da- 
vids generoſity : there was a neceſlity of ſay- 
ing ſomething to ſatisfy them; and what Ik 
could ſatisfy them, than a general confeſſion of 
folly and guilt? and that he makes. 

AGAIN: In the firſt, Saul, convinced that 
David would one day come to the crown, in- 
tercedes for his poſterity; and exacts an oath 
from David, that he would not cut them off. 
This was the moſt i important and intereſting part 


of the whole conference. If theſe are bur dif- 


ferent relations of the ſame conference, * 1s 


part 
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f the whole ſhould be left out in the laſt 
account. But the truth is, this point being fix. 
ed by Saul in the firſt conference, there was 
no need of repeating it in the ſecond. * | 
. Bur ſuppoſe our accounts of both confer. 
ences were in ſubſtance the fame; would it fol 
low, that the occaſions were not different? 
tells us, that when Manlius was — by 
che tribunes, for affecting to make himſelf greater 
than was conſiſtent with the freedom of the com. 
mon wealth, he defended himſelf by applying to 
the paſſions of the people; pointing to the capi. 
tol, and painting the deliverance he had wrought 
for them there; and that he did this ſeveral 
times, and the appeal always had its effect. 
Suppoſe thoſe ſpeeches had been preſerved, and 
found in ſubſtance the ſame; would any reader 
of common ſenſe infer, that in reality he had 
never made but one ſpeech ; and that thoſe re- 
lations left, of his having ſpoken them at dif- 
ferent times, were e nothing but forgery and de- 
lufion ? | 
Bur ſhould not Saul have owned, that this 
was the ſecond inftance of David's generoſity 
to him? that it was the ſecond time that he 
owed him his life? And if he had done fo, Mr. 
Bayle had been ſatisfied; that is, if Saul had 
had that ingenuity which a generous ſpirit ſhould 
Have, Mr. Bayle would have believed the truth 
of the ſacred” hiftory. Perhaps he would: but, 
poſſibly, other, would rather disbelieve it on 
that account. Are generofity and ingenuity 
any part of Saut's character? And did any hi- 
lory 
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ſtory ever loſe credit by repreſenting perſons 


as it is now the direct contrary z the guilt gradu- 


ally alleviated, and diminiſhed almoſt to no- 


and, laſtly, it is error. But, however, error 


as it was, it was error in exceſs ; and that, ſure- 
ly, muſt at leaſt imply degrees and repetition. 
Were the fin, the folly, and the error, all but 
one act? Beſides all this, though Saul had not 
ingenuity enough to make an explicit confeſ- 
fion of Davids repeated ' generoſity to him, 
yet it is fully implicd, where he tells him, that 
he ſhall both do great things, and ſtill prevail ; 
i. e. as he had preyailed over him before, ſo he 
ſhauld al ways. 


Bur, it ſeems, | 


much as hint, that this was the ſecond time 


that he had given Saul his life. I own he does 

not: and I own, I believe Mr. Beyle thought 

he would, had he been in David's place, And 

I ſhall take leave to anſwer him, as a great poet 

of the laſt age did to a very liyely objetor on 
You, I. O 


another 


leſs, been more explicit and aggravated ; where» 


David himſelf docs not ſo 


ddl 
kk 
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another occaſion *: I believe, Sir, you would : 
but then, Sir, you will pleaſe to remember, that 
You are no hero. The man that could have the 
greatneſs of ſoul to ſave his enemy twice, was 
not capable of the littleneſs of upbraiding him 
with it. David's two points ſeem to be theſe; 
to take no merit to himſelf from his generoſity, 
and to impute no demerit to Saul from his baſe- 
neſs, As to the firſt, the reader will plainly 
perceive, that, when he mentions the kings 
danger, he carefully avoids the leaſt hint of his 
having any merit in ſaving his life. And as 
to the ſecond, he is induſtrious to remove all 
ſuſpicion of his charging Saul with any guilt 
upon his own ſcore, and to place the perſecu- 
tion to the ſcore of his own demerit, which 
moved Gop to excite Saul againſt him; or, 
at worſt, to the ſcore of thoſe evil counſellors, 
whoſe advice forced him away from the inhe- 
ritance of GoDp. He avoids, with great deli- 
cacy and addreſs, ſo much as the mention, or 
leaſt hint, of his own ,merit towards him, till 
Saul ſhameful diminution of his guilt extott- 
ed a very ſlight and modeſt remembrance of it: 
and even then he ſays not, that he ſaved his life; 
but barcly, that he abſtained from taking it 
away; and that it was much ſet by in his eyes. 
In a word, nothing can be conceiyed more tru 
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A young gentleman objected to Mr. Dryden, that his Spartan 
Hero was too cold and inſenfible to the addreſſes of the Egyptian 
ueen ; adding, that he was ſure he ſhould not be ſo, were he in 
leomenes's place. I believe ſo too, fays Mr. Dryden : but pray, 
Cir, pleaſe to remember, that you are no hero + © 
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ly generous and heroic, than David's whole 
conduct upon this head. 

In the laſt place, Mr, Bayle tells us, That if 
he ſaw two narratives of this nature either in 
Alia, or Valerius Maximus, he ſhould make 
no difficulty to believe, that it was one and 
the ſame fact; which, being related different 
ways, ſerved for the ſubject of different arti- 
cles or chapters... 

Tur is; If Mr. Bay r 
ratives of this Kind in — — in the 
compilers of patch · work, unconnected hiſto- 
ries, that "wg no relation to one another, he 
would make no difficulty to conclude, they 
related to one fact, c And therefore he 
will conclude the ſame, when he finds them 
ſet down in their order of time and place; 
and with ali poſſible marks and characters of 
diſtinction, in one of the moſt orderly, regular, 
well deduced hiſtories, that ever was penned. 

Ir the admirers of Mr. Bayle can find any 
complacence either in the clearneſs of this rea- 
ſoning, os in the gandour and ingenuity that 
conduct it; ] will venture to ſay, their enemies 
have nothing worſe to wiſh them. 

I wILL not preſume to lay, that there is 
ſuch a minute detail and connexion of events 
in the books of Samuel, as in thoſe of Livy or 
Thucydides (Gov forbid there ſhould !) : but 
are they, for that reaſon, as unconnęcted ag 
thoſe of ec Zlian, or Valerius Maximus 2 
If this be candour, what is chicanery } of 

O 2 Lzr 
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Luar us now conſider the facts in their hiſto- 
rical order of time and place. 

Tk adventure of the cave was ſoon iter 
| Suurs return om repelling the Philiſint in- 

vaſton, which delivered David out of his hands 
(1 Sam. xxiv.) : it Was in the day, in a cave, 
at the foot of the mouhtalns of Enmgidi, Saw 
was alone in the cave, and David had all his 
men about him: and the proof of his having 
had Saul in his power, was, the irt of his 
robe: it was before David wert to Paren, 
and before he married Abg. 

Taz adventute of the camp was, by the 
loweſt computation, one year later: it Was in 
the wilderneſs of Sipb, thirty miles diſtant from 
— edi, in a camp, on an hill, by night; D 
attended but with one companion, and 
Saul in the centre of his whole army ; and 
David's proof of having him in his power, 
his fpear and cruſe of water taken from his bol- 
ſter. It was after Davids marriage with Abigail, 
and juſt before his final departure to Gath ; 
from whence he returned no more, until after 
Fauls death. And the conference ſhews, that 
he was then determined to leave the land: They 
have driven me ont (ſaith he) this day from 
abiding m the inheritance of the Lord. He 
was now reduced to his laft reſource ; and that 
was, abſolutely to quit his country, and go 
amongſt infidels. If Mr. Bayle had attended to 
this yery diſtreſsful and very remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, he would haye found this ſecond 


adycn- 
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adventure ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by it from 
the firſt. 

I CANNOT quit this head without obſery- 
ing once more upon the ſingular politeneſs 04 
refinement of this expoſtulation; in which © 
vid carefully ayoids all appearance of Rach - 
or cenſure upon his prince, and charges the 
whole odium of his perſecution” upon the in- 
fluence of his evil adviſers. 

I wiLL only add, that the 2 of Jus 
and Arbela, or of Creſi and pi; hy ng have 
not more or clearer marks of diſtinction, than 
theſe two adventures. And if, after all, they 
are one and the ſame; what gritcrion is there, 
or can there be, of any one hiſtorical truth from 
the foundation of the world} 

CALUMNIATE boldly, (ſays the proverb) 


and ſomething will ſtick. Modern infidels, nor 
contented with adopting this maxim, have added 


another to it : Contradict balgl > and fome 
wil} believe it. * / 88 
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CHAP. XXI. 


David iet 70 Achiſh Ning of Gath ; 
from thence he removes to Ziklag. 


Mr. Bayle's s Cenſure of bis Conduct 
there. * a 


N N D. bow David, weary of wandering, 

weary of ſtruggling with Saul 's implaca- 
ble nit, 2 weary of the unequal conflict be- 
tween too dangerous genctolity, and too re- 
lentleſs malice; weary of ſubſiſting by the ſpoils 
of his enemies, or bounty of his friends; z and, 
probably, ſince the affair of N abal, in terror of 
too much reſenting their neglects; reſolyes at 


laſt to quit his country, and throw himſelf, once 


more, under the. protection of its enemies. 
THis, I think, hath always been the re- 
ſource of great ſubjects in diſtreſs. This drove 
Themiſtocles to Perſia, and Alcibiades to Spar- 
ta. And though I will not take upon me to 
juſtify a criminal ſubject in this conduct; yet an 
innocent man, ſuch as David, I think I well 
may; Eſpecially when he hath tried all means of 
reconciliation and juſtification, and all other 
methods of ſubſiſtence, and finds no ſecurity 
but in this. It would otherwiſe follow, that 
every good man was tamely to give up his life 
to every caprice of a mercileſs tyrant : a princi- 
ple which, I believe, no wiſe and good man will 
venture to advance. 
How- 
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 HowEveER, this reſolution of David's is, 
I think, univerſally cenſured by the commen- 
tators, on account of his neglecting to conſult 
God, either by his prieſt, or by his prophet, 
before he fixed upon it. Go had command- 
ed him before to go into the land of Judah 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5.). And, ſurely, he ſhould not 
have left that, to go into an heathen country, 
without a like divine command, or, at leaſt, 
permiſſion. And therefore moſt writers aſcribe 
this reſolution to want of grace, and a proper 
confidence in the protection of that Go D, who 
had ſo often, and ſo ſignally, delivered him in 
the greateſt exigencies. And I own, I cannot 
help concurring with them. And, indeed, it 
muſt be allowed to be the reſolution of a mere 
man, governed by motives merely human: He 
ſaid in his heart, I ſhall now periſh one Day 
by the hand of Saul : there is nothing b:tter 
for me, than that I ſhould ſpeedily eſtape into 
the land of the Philiſtines ; and Saul ſhall de- 
pair of me, to ſeek me any more in any coaſt 
of Iſrael: '/o ſhall I eſcape out of his hand. 
This is a natural painting of what paſſes in the 
anxious heart, oppreſſed with difficulties, cait- 
ing about and conſidering every way to eſcape, 
and = laſt reſolving upon what appears the pro- 
pereſt, | 


THe truth is, he was now in a diſtreſsful di- 
lemma ; either to ſtay at home in perpetual 
| dread and hazard of his life, or take refuge 
among idolaters, where they could not bear 
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the free exerciſe of his religion, nar he the 
abominations of theirs. 


BegsIDEs all this, his only proſpea of hu- 
man protection was from the enemies of his 


country. To owe his ſafety to the enemies of 


his country! perhaps be forced to join them 
againſt his country to be confederate with 
heathens againſt 7/74e/! how gricvous muſt this 
be to his godly and patriot ſpirit ! This, ſurc- 
ly, was a dilliculty that called for the divine 
aid. 

Jos nus tells us, what is very natural to 


believe, that he adviſed with his friends upon 
the matter. And, doubtleſs, it was not until 


he had their conſent, that he aroſe (as the text 
tells us he did) and paſſed over, with the fix 
hundred men that were with him, unto Achiſh 
the ſon of Maoch king of Gath. 

 Joszynvs tells us, that he adviſed with his 
friends on this occaſion : but no writer informs 


us, that he adviſed with Gop. And I am afraid, 


this is too often the caſe of the beſt men, (I 
beg the unſerious reader's pardon for the refle- 


ction) to adviſe with their friends, and with 


their own hearts, and leave Gon out of their 


| conſultations, by neglecting to imploro his aid 


and direction. 
As to David, one would imagine, that the 


danger he ran before in the ſame place, from 
the ſame fundamental error, ſhould have taught 
him better; but, in all probability, 


ed — with ſtipulating for protection, main 


he a 
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tenance, &. at this time, which he had before 
neglected. A eie ; 11, its 
Mosr writers agree, that this Achiſbd, to 
whom David now fied, was not the Achib 
by whom he was ſo unhoſpitably received, and 
from whom he ſo narrowly eſcaped, when: he 
was before at Gath. And, indeed, I think his 
being here called Achiſb the fon of Maocb, fuf- 
ficiently implies him to have been another per- 
ſon; for thoſe words can, in the nature of the 
thing, have no 1.ſc, but to diſtinguiſh this 
Achiſh from another of the ſame name. And, 
indeed, this Achzh ſeems as well diſtinguiſhed 
from the other, by the reſt of his character, as 
by that of the ſon of Mach. | 
Bur this, by the way, is a fair proof, that 
this book was written at the time that it is 
ſaid to have been written; inaſmuch as this di- 
ſtinction was information enough to the peo- 
ple of that age, but could neither be given or 
received as ſuch cither by any writer or reader 
of any ſubſequent age *. | 
Tas kindneſs with which Achiſb received 
David, is beſt eſtimated by the effects: he 
lodged him and his men, with their wives and 


And therefore, though this character no way informs me who 


* 


this Ach; was, whether a brother, a ſon, or even of the fame © 


family with the LchjG before - mentioned; yet I may fairly 
conclude, that the note was added to diſtinguiſh, him from 
ſome other. I am ſatisfied it was a ſufficient mark of diſtinction 
of this Aebi from all others, when it was fet down : but to us 
| At this diſtance, it can be no mark of diſtinſtion, but of this Achifs 
from one other ; that other being the only Aebiſb we hitherto hear 
of, except this: not can I believe it was inſerted in vain, even 
with regard to us. 

houſholds, 
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houſholds, in the royal city at Gath ; until Da- 
vid, thinking himſelf, and his followers, too bur- 
_. denſome to his benefactor, where the royal reſi- 
dence greatly increaſed the expence of his ſup- 
port; or, perhaps, finding himſelf leſs at liber- 
ty there to exerciſe the forms and duties of his 
religion; and, it may be, often vexed, as Lot 
| was in Sodom, with the converſation of the un- 
godly ; he deſired to be removed to ſome place 
of. more - retirement ; which was accordingly 
granted, and Zzk/ag, on the fronticrs of Ju- 
Aab, appointed for his reception, and put wholly 
into his power. Which, ſurely, was not an 
ill-judged truſt : there was no doubt of Da- 
vids defending it, the beſt he could, againſt 
his mortal enemy. | 

WuEN Faul heard, that David was fled to 
Gath, he deſpaired of getting him into his 
power, as David foreſaw he would, and ſo 
gave over a further ſearch of him. Ca 
. To David at Ziklag many of his friends re- 

ſorted, - and. among them ſeveral conſiderable 
men of Saul s own.tribe and kindred; twenty- 
two captains of great diſtinction are numbered 
by name, whom the Scriptures deſcribe as very 
valiant and expert warriors: They were armed 
with bows, (faith the text) and could uſe both 
the right-hand and the left in hurling ſtones, 
and ſhooting arrows out of a bow. They ſaw 
David now in ſafety, and they thought they 
might be ſo too, in declaring for him. It was 
now no ſecret, that Samuel had long ſince 
anointed him to the throne 3 or, that * 
Tan 


0 
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than had long ſince reſigned his pretenſions'to 
him. Saul was diſturbed with evil paſſions, in 
the decline, and not to be depended upon. 
David was the great hope and ſtay of the 
kingdom, and it was natural to turn their eyes 
upon him. To declare early for him, was the 
ſure way to engage his favour; and the only 
one that could obliterate the remembrance of 
their enmity, which had made him an exile, and 
an out- law. | 

IN this city of Zillag David reſided a full 
year and four months; and as it was a'fron- 
tier of little ſtrength, and, of conſequence much 
expoſed to incurſions and ravages, it is not pro- 
bable, that David could derive any great ad- 
vantages towards his ſupport from the product 
of the place, whoſe name ſome critics have de- 
rived from its neceſſities : and therefore, ſince 
he would not be burdenſome to the king, (and, 
ſurely, it were very ill judged to be fo) he had 
no way to ſubſiſt but by depredations; and his 
patriot ſpirit ſoon prompted him to ſubſiſt rather 
at the expence of his enemies, than his friends; 
and, at the ſame time, to conſider the enemies 
of his country, as his own. | 

THERE were yet ſome remains of the 
Amorites, and ſome other antient inhabitants 
of the country; whom God, for their inve- 
terate and incorrigible wickedneſs, had com- 
manded to be extirpated: and, in deſtroying 
theſe, he might at once obey God, rid the 


Scicileg, Anguſtia ſextarii, faith Pagnin. 
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world of a peſt, ſubſiſt himſelf, ſervo his coun- 
try, and not injure his benefaRQor. 55 

Tusk conſiderations quickly determined 
him: and therefore, as long as he continued in 
that country, he de tu himfelf in continnal 
ravages upon thoſe miſcreants; and took his 
meaſures fo well, that Whatever quarter he in- 
vaded, he utterly defiroyed (as "ar oof ſays of 
Martins): Ne muptioes quidem cladis reliquit : 
He left nobody behind him to complain of- the 
calamity. 

Mx. BAYLE cenſures this conduct; and ſays, 
it was unjuſtifiable in Dgvid, being a private 
man, to act thus, without a warrant from Achiſb, 
or from Gop : he had no warrant from Achiſb; 
for he acted contrary to his intentions: nor from 
any prophet; nor from inſpiration; becauſe the 
Scriptures are ſilent upon this head. 

THz reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that all 
Mr. Bayle's reaſonings againſt David are ground- 
ed upon one fundamental error; and that is, that 
he acted, in all his exile, merely as a private man. 
He forgets, that he was elected and anointed 
to the kingdom; and that the ſame Spirit of 
| Gov, which once inſpired Saul with all regal 
virtues, was now gone over to David, and reſt- 
ed with him. And it were very ſtrange, if Da- 
vid, as a king-cle& of Hrael, could have any 
guilt in doing that, which Saul, as a king in 
poſſeſſion, was depoſed for not doing. 

Bur the Scriptures are ſilent upon the point; 

and therefore he was guilt7— 
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Tuars, fure; is eaſily retorted : The Scrip- 
titres are fittir as to any guilt of his upon this 
head; and therefore he was not puilty. 
IMfteRT add, That the Scriptuxes acquit 
him of all deliberate, known, executed guilt, 
except in the mattex of Uriah. n 
AND, as to a commiſſion from Achiſ, Mr. 

Bayle forgets, that David waired upon Achijh 
after his return from his incurſions, to give him 
an account of them, and preſent him with the 
ſpoil. Does not this ptainly imply his permiſ- 
ſon and authority to make incurſions? The 
fpoil he brought to Garh; but the people he did 
not ; becauſe, if he had, it would ſoon have been 
known, that they were not Fews (1 Sam. xxvii. 
11,): And David /aved neither man nor woman 
alive, to bring to Gath, ſaying, Leſt they ſhould 
tell on us, &c. a text which hath been ſtrangely 
miſunderſtood, by the interpoſition of the word 
1 *, which intitely perverts the ſenſe of 
it. For, if he had ſpared them, it was not eaſy 
for them to carry any intelligence of what was 
done to Garth ; ſince the whole tribe of Judah 
lay between the Philiſtines and thoſe regions 
which he waſted. 4-4 
Tux ſpoil of oxen, aſſes, and camels, Da- 

wia (as I now obſerved) conſtantly brought to 
Achiſh ; and, it is to be preſumed, ſubmitted 
them to his diſpoſal : and therefore, ſuppoling 
the people ſo deftroyed in no alliance with 


In the Eg tranſlation it is, to bring tidings to Gath : 
whereas in the original it is, he ſaved neither man or woman alive 


jo bring to Gath, 
| Ackih, 
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Achiſh, David was thus far rather bencficent, 
than injurious, to his protector. And it is cer- 
tain, that there is no ſort of reaſon to believe 
them in alliance with him, but quite the con- 
trary. 
Bor it is urged and aggravated, that David 
deceived his benefactor, and made him believe, 
that the perſons ſo ravaged and deſtroyed were 
Iſraelites. 

I own he did; but let the reaſons why he 
did ſo be calmly and candidly conſidered, 

AcH1sH wanted to be aſſured of David's 
inviolable attachment to him; and nothing 
could give him ſo effectual an aſſurance of that, 
as the enmity of his own countrymen. 
No David, who knew his own integri- 
ty, and knew himſelf to be faithful tq his be- 
nefactor, knew that this proof of it was not 
neceſſary, nor would any way advance the king's 
intereſt ; and therefore thought he might make 
uſe of an innocent deception, to inſpire Achiſt 
with all the aſſurance and confidence in him 
that he deſired, and David deſeryed. 

I WILL not ſtand up in a ſtrict defence of 
this conduct. It was indeed a deception : but, 
if it injured nobody, (as I apprehend it did 
not) I muſt own 1 am utterly at a loſs what 
degree of guilt to charge upon it. 

T BIS muſt be allowed, that all habits of de- 
ception have a natural tendency to bias the 
mind, and warp it from truth; and therefore 
ought carefully to be avoided} even where the 
deception is innocent, 

AND 
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- AND there is this further preſumption againſt 
them, that we often find them attended with evil 
conſequences, as in the preſent caſe; for we find, 
that this deception inſpired Achiſo with ſuch a 
confidence of David's inviolable attachment to 
him, as determined: him to make him captain 

of his life-guard, 135 in: 


CHAP. XXII. 


The Philiſtines engage in a new War 
againſt Saul. David invited 10 it. 
Saul's Adventure with the Pythoneſs 
at Endor, as os 


| HE Philiſtinec, recruited, about this time, 
| as Sir Iſaac Newton judges, by yaſt num- 
bers of men driven out of Egypt by Amoſes, 
reſolve upon a new war with 1/rael, Nor were 
Samuęl s death, and David's diſgrace, (as we 

may well judge) inconſiderable motives to it. 
Achlsh knew David's merit, and had a 
thorough confidence in his fidelity; and there- 
fore reſolved to take him with him to the war. 
Accordingly he moved the matter to David; 
and David, as commentators think, made him 
a doubtful anſwer. The moſt probable opi- 
nion is, that he would not reſolve upon ſo 
extraordinary a ſtep without conſulting Gop, 
either by his prieſt, or his prophet. And there- 
s n 1 
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forte, when Achip told him, He muſt go with 
(| him to battle; he only anſwered, Surely thou 
| NN Upon 
ix which Achi/> replied, Therefore will 1 — 
lite keeper of mine head for ever; that is, in 
the preſent military ſtyle, he promiſed to make 
| him captain of his life- guard: and we find, by 
| the ſequel, that he did accordingly, 
SiNCcE then we find David proceed 10 far, 
as to attend Achzh to Aphek, the — appoint- 
ed for the aſſembling of the Philiſtine forces; 1 
- think there is no reaſon to doubt, that he went 
| thither with honeſt intentions towards his 
| tx£tor'; and chat he did this by the divide per- 
miſſi on. | 
b Now, foraſmuch as the event of this war 
turned upon a remarkable piece of miſconduct 
in Haul, as a captain; and a grievous and deli- 
berate violation of his known duty to G op, as 
his Creator, and his King; the ſacred hiſtorian 
here interrupts the courſe of his relation, to ac- 
quaint us with that event; and, in order to it, 
acquaints us with the ſituation of both armies. 
At that time Saul encamped upon mount G., 
boa ; and the Philiftines} in full proſpect under 
him, upon the plains of Sunem. 
” Wren Saul faw their numbers, their or- 
ders, and their appointments, he judged him- 
ſelf greatly overpowered, and fell into great ter- 
ror upon the proſpect. What ſhould he do! 
Samuel was dead, and Abiathar with David. 
He had, for ſome years paſt, ſhewn no regard, 
or, to ſpeak more juſtly, ſhewn all imaginable 
diſregard, 
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diſregard to religion. His pride had lifted him 
uß above his duty; he had ſaid in his heart, 
here is no God: but now his fears had got the 
better of his infidelity. He then, too late, had 
recourſe to Gop for aid. He had maſlacred 
the prieſts of GOD at Nob, all but one; and 
that one was gone away to David with the 
ephod. He applied himſelf to ſome other prieſt, 
And ſince he conſulted GOD by Urzm, it is evi- 
dent, that he had alſo gotten another ephod 
made; not conſidering the peculiar ſanctity of 
the firſt, or that Goo would confine his ma- 
nifeſtations of himſelf to that which was of 
his own appointment. At leaſt, Saul had no 
reaſon to hope, that G op ſhould exhibit him- 
ſelf in any extraordinary manner in his favour. 
Samuel was dead, and Gad was with David; 
and we hear of no other on whom the Spirit of 
God reſted in thoſe days. However, he appli- 
cd himſelf ro ſome of the prophetic colleges, 
probably, to ſome of the moſt eminent of thoſe 
ſons of the prophets he had ſeen at Ramab ; 
but to no purpoſe: God refuſed to anſwer him, 
either by Ur:m, by prophets, or by dreams. 
WHAT ſhould he do! The heart of man is 
fond of prying into futurity, and more eſpeci- 
ally upon the edge of great events. In great dan- 
gers men are deſirous even to know the worſt: 
it is ſome conſolation, to be prepared for it. 
He had long ſince renounced every thing that 
was ſerious in religion. However, he had been 
threatened as from GoD; and, in all probabi - 
lity, the time was now come, when the ſen- 
Vol. I. P tence, 
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rence, ſo long ſince pronounced upon him, was 
to be executed: could he but ſee Samuel, he 
ſhould know all! It was ſaid, there were men 
who had power over ſpirits. Who knows how 
far that power might extend! Go had for- 
ſaken him; he could be no worſe on that ſide; 
he might be better on ſome other; he reſolved 
to t 

In FIDELITY is nearly allied to ſuperfition, 
To disbelieve upon fair evidence, and to believe 
without any, arraigns the mind of equal infir- 


mity. The moſt infidel man I ever converſed 


with, was, by the accounts of thoſe who bel! 


knew him, the moſt ſuperſtitious. 


SAUL had prayed: to Go to no purpoſe; 
he now reſolved to apply himſelf to Samuel. 
and I think it evident from the text, that he 
actually prayed to him; but had yet no anſwer, 
What will not fear and folly force us to? He, 
who, bur a few hours before, was too haughty 
to profeſs himſelf the ſervant of the living 
Gop, is now the ſlave of his own fears and 
follies. 

SAUL had, in the days of his devotion, part · 
ly cut off, and partly frighted away, thoſe wj- 
zards and ſorcerers ; thoſe execrable wretches, 
the peſts of ſociety, and enemies of true religion, 
whom Gop commanded to be cxtirpated *. 

How- 


* Thoſe who think ſuch wretches can do no miſchief, and 
therefore ought not to be puniſhed, are, with great ſubmiſſion, 


much miſtaken. For, ſuppoſing their charms utterly ineffectual 
to their intended or pretended purpoſes ; yet is there no evil in 
WY *® Ng 
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However, ſome of rhiem might have remained, 
or returned: he inquired; ' and IS informed 
princes never want miniſters of miſchief) of a 
Pythoneſs; that "dwelt" not far off, at Endor. 
His anxiety would let him think of nothing elfe; 
he could neither cat not drink until it was done. 
To Endor he hies that very night, ſtript of his 
regal apparel, and diſguiſed as well as he could, 
and attended only by two companions. When 
he arrived; he prayed the woman to divine to 
him by her familiar ſpirit, and to bring him up 


uſing charms and incantations to wicked ends ? invoking evil ſpi+ 
rits, reverſing their prayers, renouneing their God, and commut- 
ting themſelyes, as far as in them lies, to the dominion of hell! 
If they ſeriouſly intend what they profeſs, are ſuch wretches fit to 
live? And if they mean only to delude and ſeduce others into a 
confidence and truſt in thoſe evil arts, can there be greater enemies 
to ſociety ? What can more miſchief mankind, than taking off their 
minds from virtue, from honeſt induſtry, and from truſt in the di- 
vine goodneſs, for ſucceſs in our honeſt endeavours'?'; | _ 

I am far from wiſhing to ſee every poor wrong-headed, ſplenetic, 
vapouriſh creature, that fanſies ſhe can fly, or feeds upon. imagina- | 
ry feaſts, tortured, and tried for witches: they are objects of pi- 
ty; and I ſhould wiſh to ſee. them put under the care of a good” 
phyſician, and ſupplied with proper medicines, and real food. But 
if there be any who either labour to become witches by evil arts, 
or labour to delude others to traſt and confidence in them, I think 
no puniſhment can be too heavy for ſuch miſcreants. 

I have often wondered and lamented, that chriſtian lawgivers ' 
were not more attentive to the laws of God, and more governed 
by them in their deciſions. This I am ſure of, they can never err 
after that pattern ; and whenever they ſwerve or depart from it, 
they will depart ſo far from fit, and right, and wiſe, and juſt. And 
therefore, although I can with a ſafe conſcience declare to the whole 
world, that I have as little faith in witches as the learned author of 
the Diſcourſe on Witchcraft, occaſioned by a bill then dependit 
in parliament, for the repeal of ſome ſtatutes about Witcheraft 
( London, printed in 1736) ; yet I differ intirely from him, both in 
relation to his opinion of this hiſtory, and in relation to the wiſ- 
dom of an unlimited repeal of all ſuch ſtatutes. 


P 2 whom 
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whom he ſhould name to her. She anſwered, 
Thar he knew. very well, Saul had cut off all 
' thoſe of that profeſſion ; and why ſhould he 
go about to lay ſuch a ſnare for her, to have her 
deſtroyed ? He replied with a ſolemn oath, by 
the living God, That no evil ſhould happen to 
her upon that account. She then demanded, 
Whom he would have raiſed? He anſwered, 
Samuel. And the infiant he pronounced his 
name *, the woman ſaw Samuel, and ſhrieked 
out loud, in terror and ſurprize; and ſoon af. 
ter asked the king, Why he had deceived her! 
for he was Saul. She ſaw an apparition. ſhe did 
not expect; ſhe knew the prophet ; ſhe Knew 
the veneration Saul had for him; ſhe knew 
that prophets were only ſcent to kings; and 
ſhe knew, the poor deluded mortals ſhe had to 
do with, had no notion of having any com- 
merce with perſons of ſacred character; and 
ſhe knew her art, whatever that was, had ne- 
ver exhibited a perſon of that figure to her. 
Wr the king heard her cry out in ſuch 
terror, he bad her not be afraid; and asked 
her, What ſhe ſaw? She anſwered, That ſhe ſaw 
gods (or, as the word may be tranſlated, /ords). 
aſcending out of the earth Saul then inquir- 
ed after his form; and ſhe told him, It was 
that of an old man covered with a mantle. 


Here the Engliþ tranſlators have inſerted the particle «uber : 
Aud when the woman ſaw Samuel. Which would imply, that ſome 
ſpace of time had paſſed between SauPs requeſt, and Ithe e appearance 

of Samuel! — Whereas the original text ſtands thus: When Saul 
faid, Bring me up Samuel, then immediately follows — And the 

aan ſaw Samuel, and cried, &c. 
The 
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The text then immediately . er- 
cei ved, that it was Samuel Himſel f; and fivop- 
ed with his face to the ground, and bowed him. 
9; HE narration is ſhort and uncircumſtantial; 
but, as I humbly apprehend, the matter was 
a . . 
SAul, to prevent all deluſion, would not 
tell the Pythoneſt whom he would have raiſed, 
until he brought her to the very cell * or 
place of her incantations; and then he told her, 
he would have Samuel called up to him. And 
the inſtant he ſaid this, ſhe, looking into her 
cell, ſaw Samuel; and, ſeeing him ſo unex- 
pectedly, and without the aid of her art, ſhe was 
affrighted, and cried out: and the king, upon 
inquiry, hearing that it was an old man with a 
mantle, believed it was Samuel ſhe ſaw; and 
ſtraitway going to the cel], and perceiving f the 
prophet, did him obeiſance. Immediately Sa- 
mue l asked him, Why he had diſquieted him, to 
bring him up? (Will not this ground a pre- 
ſumption, that the Pythoneſs had not diſturbed 
him by her incantations? for if ſhe had, the que- 
ſtion had been more naturally directed to her) 
To which Saul anſwered, That he was ſore 


diſtreſſed ; for the Philiſtines warred againſt 


him; and Gop had forſaken him, and would 


For I believe it can be no doubt, that perſons of that cha- 
rater, had, all, places peculiarly ſet apart for thoſe accurſed rites ; 
and we have reaſon to believe, from the xxixtd of I/aiah, ver. 4. 
that they were caverns or cells under ground. 

+ The original word ſignifies knowing, and ſometimes ſeeing, * 


23 neither 
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neither anſwer him by dreams, nor prophets : 
Therefore (lays he) I have called unto thee*, 
that thou mayſt make known. unto me "what I 
ſhall do. N 

Then ſaid Samuel, Wherefore then doſt thou 
ak of me ; Vine the Lord is departed from 
thee, and is become thine enemy? And the Lord 
hath done for himſelf, as he ſpake by me; 2 
the Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine 
hand, and given it to thy neighbour, even unto 
David: Becauſe thou obeyedſt not the voice of 
the Lord, nor executedſt his fierce wrath upon 
Amalck, therefore hath the Lord done this 
thing unto thee this dax. 
IN this we ſce the prophet forctels, that 


Haul ſhould that day be ſtript of the kingdom; 


and that the kingdom ſhould be divided, and 
given to David. Then follows, what nothing 
but infinite and unerring preſcience could pre- 
dict; an exact, minute, preciſe account of all 
the circumſtances of the then depending event: 
Moreover, the Lord will alſo deliver Iſrael, 
with thee, unto the Philiſtines 3 and to-morrow 


ſhalt thau and thy ſons be with me: and alſo 
the camp of Iſrael ſhall the Lord deliver into the 


bands of the Philiſtines. 

I own, I am aſtoniſhed at the inattention 
(ſhall I call it?) or impiety, or both, of thoſe 
critics and commentators, who could aſcribe 


Saul expreſſes himſelf here in the ſame terms that David 
makes uſe of to ſignify his praying to Gop : which perſuades 
me, that Saul invoked him, as ſome deluded Chriſtians do faints 
— VO r 


this 
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this prediction to the ſagacity of an impoſtor, 
or even of the devil. I ſhall take a proper 
time to refute them; and, in the mean time, 
go on with my hiſtory. 3 

WAREN Saul heard this dreadful ſentence 
pronounced upon himſelf, his family, and his 
people, the terror of it ſtruck him to the heart; 
and he haſtcd to get away from that fatal place i 
but as he went, his fears operating upon a mind 
weakened with guilt, and upon a body exhauſt- 
ed with fatigue and faſting, he loſt all power of 
motion, and fell at his full length upon the 
floor. The woman, ſeeing this, ran up to him; 
and, finding the diſtreſſed and weak condition 
he was in, endeavoured to perſuade him, as 
well as ſhe could, to take ſome ſuſtenance ; 
which he abſolutely refuſed. Then, calling his 
ſervants to her aid, they all, ina manner, com- 
pelled him to conſent : So he aroſe from the. 
earth, and ſat upon the bed. And the woman 
had a fat calf in the houſe, and ſhe haſted and 
killed it ; and took flour, and kneaded it, and 
did bake unleavened bread 8 and fre 
brought it We Saul, and before his ſervants, 
and they did eat. Then they roſe up, and went 
away that night. 3 

Wär remorſe, what deſpair, what deſola- 
tion of mind, what horrors of guilt, what ter- 
rors and anticipations of divine vengeance, 
haunted him by the way 3 may no reader of 
this hiſtory ever learn from his own experience! 


43 n 
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ee e e 
Other Opinions upon this Head examined, 


1 FIND many trarned men of a | different 
opinion from me, in relation to the reality 
of Samuzrs appearance on this occaſion : ſome 
imagining, that it was an evil ſpirit that now 
appeared unto Saul; and others, that the whole 
was the work of impoſture. 
I SHALL give my reaſons ; and the reader 
will judge for himſelf. 
IN the firſt place, then, I readily agree with 
one party of thoſe that differ from me, that 
neither this Pythone/s, nor all the devils in hell, 
could raiſe up Samuel; nor is there one tittle 
in the whole narration, to ſupport or counte- 
nance ſuch a perſuaſion : but 1 differ intirelß 
from them, in ſuppoſing all this the work of a 
juggler. 
1, BECAUSE I can fee nothing aſcribed, in 
this relation, to Samuel, which is not intirely 
out of character in an impoſtor, or abſolutely 
out of the power of the ſubtileſt impoſtor that 
ever lived. And, 
2dly, Bzcauss ] have as good an opinion 
of the author of this hiſtory, his ability, his 
integrity, his knowledge of what he wrote 
about, and his undeſigning to deccive, as I can 
have of any man that ever commented or cri- 
ticized upon it; and thereforg, when he gives 
me 
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me to underſtand, that the woman ſaw Samuel, 
I abſolutely believe, that ſhe did. NK 
ALLow that the Scripture ſpeaks of things 
according to their appearances, and that Sau 
and his companions might be deceived by an 
impoſtor in Jamuel's guiſe; Was this author 
deccived, or did he mean to deceive me, when 
he gives me to underſtand, that the woman” ſaw 

Samuel, and was frighted at the ſight ? 
SUPPosE a poſſibility, that Saul and his 
companions could be impoſed upon by an im- 
poſtor on this occaſion; yet, ſurely, the higheſt 
probability is on the other ſide. Saul was far 
from having an implicit faith even in Samuel, 
although the manner of his coming to the king- 
dom demonſtrated the divinity of the prophet's 
miſſion. And would he eaſily be the dupe of 
a filly woman! He was perfectly acquainted 
with the voice, ſtature, and figure of Samuel. 
He was a brave man; and, doubtleſs, his com- 
panions were ſo. Can we doubt whether he 
choſe two of his old tried friends on this occa- 
ſion? And, if he did, they all muſt have been 
acquainted with Samuel. They came upon the 
woman by night, and unprepared. Had they 
allowed her the leaſt time for juggle or artifice, 
or ſuffered her ſo much as one moment out 
of their ſight ; would a ſacred hiſtorian, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to expoſe theſe practices, as far 
as truth would allow, omit theſe circumſtances? 
Would he omit all mention of the preceding 
facrifices and incantations ? Would he omit eve- 
ry circumſtance that tended to detect the fraud? 
| Would 
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Would he omit every thing that tended to ſnew 
it to be fraud, and inſert every thing that tended 
to imply the real appearance of the prophet? 

+:SHALL this author relate in plain terms, 


that Saul perceived it was: Samuel himſelf * ? 
And ſhall he-relate : this by à word which'figni- 


ies either certain knowledge, experience, or 


ſenſible perception? And are we to underſtand 
by this word, (contrary to all ithe rules of gram- 
mar, and rational interpretation) that he neither 
knew; nor had ſenſible evidence of this? that 
he only imagined it was Sammel, by the deſcrip- 
tion of an impoſtor? a deſcription that would 
ſuit ten thouſand other men as well as Samuel! 
Bur the text ſays not, that Saul ſaw Ha. 


wel 


TRUE: but it tells us ſomthing that plainly 
implics it; that he ſtooped with his face to the 
earth, and bawed himſelf. _ 

WEN Jacab met Eſau, (Gen. xxxiii. 3.) the 
weit tells us, that the handmazds, and Leah, and 
Rachel, and their children, bowed themſelves ; 
the ſacred penman does not tell us, that they 
faw Eſau, or that it was to him they bowed. 
Are we to believe, for this reaſon, that they 
did not fee him! or did not bow to him upon 
ſecing him? _, 

WurN David aroſe out of his hiding- place, 


upon the ſignal that Jonathan gave him, the 


text tells us, (1 Sam. xx. 41.) that he. fell; udon 


his face to the ground, and bowed himſelf. 
The text tells us not, either that he ſaw, Jona- 
It is aſtoniſhipg. that the Englib travſlation ſhquld, leave out 


than, 


tdis laſt word, Simſeſſ. 


| obſervers are ſcarce worth regarding; ſince this was undoubtedly | 
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than, or bowed to Jonathan. Does any man 
doubt, for that reaſon, that he did not ſee 
him? or did not bow to. him, , becauſe he ſaw 
him ? ” F161 a. WOODS . 1 PE 

.WHeN the meſſenger from Sauls camp came 


to David at Ziklag, the text tells us, that {22 


fell to the earth, and did oberſance X. There 
is no mention either of his ſeeing David, or 
bowing to him. Are we to doubt, for that rea- 
ſon, whether he did ſee him? It were eaſy to 
add other inſtances. When the ſacred writers 
expreſs themſelves in the ſame ſtyle, and in the 
very ſame words, on occurrences of the ſame 
kind, ſuch as the behaviour of people upon oc- 
calion of ſeeing ſome extraordinary perſon 5 are 
we not to underſtand them in the ſame ſenſe? 

THE text is ſtill ſtronger and fuller in this 
place. Ir firſt ſays, that Saul knew, that it was 
Samuel Himſelf; and then adds, that he ffooped 
with his face to the ground, and bowed himſelf. 
Muſt we believe, notwithſtanding all this, that 
he neither knew nor ſaw what he bowed to? 
that he bowed only to a creature of the Py- 
thoneſs's imagination F > What ſtrange ſuppoſi- 
tions are theſe! and what violence muſt we do 
to the ſacred text, to the analogy of Scripture, to 


The ſame word is here rendered, did obeiſance, which, in this 
action of Saul's, is tranſlated, bowed himſelf; and, in the margin 
of 'Pagnin's Bible, is tranſlated, adored. LON. 2a 

T But ſome: think this muſt be an evil ſpirit, becauſe he does 


not reprove Sau/ for doing him obeiſance. The truth is, ſuch 


1 


no more than a civil ſalutatio 
| | com- 


be could give: and it is plain, he apprehended her fears aroſe from 
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common grammar, and to common ſenſe, to 
gratify ſome dogmatic doubters*!— 
Bur Saul was frightened out of his wits, 
and did not know what he ſaid or did. 
IA very inclined to think, that they who 
ſurmile this, believe it. I ROOTS 7, 
Bur, pray, how does it appear? The gentle. 
men that object thus, have not, perhaps, confi. 
dered, that Sauſ deſired Samuel to be raiſed up 
to Him f (not to the Pythoneſs) ; which plain- 
ly ſhews, that he had no apprehenſion of fear, 
from the thoughts of ſeeing him. And when 
the woman was frightened, and ſhricked at the 
ſight of Samuel, it is plain, that Saul was not; 
for he bids her not be afraid 6; and deſires to 
know what it was ſhe ſaw, which could cauſe 
her fears: Be not afraid; for what ſaweſt thou? 


I mean here to cenſure thoſe only, who think their doubting 
a ſufficient reaſon why others ſhould diſbelieve. A modeſt and a 
candid doubter is a moſt amiable character. | 
- + Bring up Samuel to us. | 

But it is urged, that ſhe knew San before, from the advan- 
tage of his ſtature, and that her fears were only pretended ; not 
as ariſing from the fight of Samuel, but from the fear of Saul. But 
why ? Saul had already given her all the aſſurance of ſafety that 


the ſight of Samuel; for he gives her no more aſſurances now, and 
only bids her not be afraid; aſking, For what ſaweſf thou? 
Which plainly ſhews, that he apprehended ſhe was frighted at 
what ſhe ſaw, and that he himſelf was not. And if he was not, 
he could not be impoſed upon. The text tells us, indeed, that he 
was exceedingly terrified at what Samuel told him : which grounds 
a fair preſumption, that he was in no fright before ; for, if he had, 
ſurely that alſo had been told. Could any thing be more unfaith- 
ful in an hiſtorian, than to conceal his f:ars upon one head, and to 
relate them upon another? to conceal them where they tended o 
detect the impoſture, (if there was any) and to relate them where 
that relation could only tend to eſtabliſh it? | 

| And 
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And the whole tenor of his anſwer to Samuels 
queſtion is as rational and undiſturbed as any 
thing I ever read. „. as 

In the next place, let us conſider, whether 
this perſon, ſuppoſed to be an impoſtor, acts in 
character. %% Mitt po an! 

ARE we to believe, that a little contempti- 
ble juggler (ſuppoſing ſuch a'perſon, without 
any foundation in the hiſtory) or a poor da- 
ſtardly woman, would dare to treat a king of 
Iſrael with that air of ſuperiority, and con- 
tumely wherewith Samuel treats Saul on this 
occaſion ? Would ſhe, that paid ſuch court to 
him the inſtant the affair was over, treat him 
with ſo high an hand whilſt it was in agitation? 
Joſephus obſerves of this woman, that ſhe was 
in her nature gentle, compaſſionate, and bene- 
ficent. Is this agreeable to that character? to 
inſult, to threaten, and to upbraid ? -— to ask 
him, to the reproach of his reaſon and religion, 
as well as the diſgrace of her own art, how he 
came to inquire of her: Would ſhe dare to 
treat Saul ſo? Saul, famed for rage and reſent- 
meat, and not famed for mercy ; Saul, that 
rooted the race of impoſtors out of the land! 
And all this after it was owned ſhe knew him! 
He muſt have as much credulity as an infidel, 
that can believe this. 

Ix the next place: Would an impoſtor be ſo 
very zealous for a ſtrict obſervance of the law 
and commands of Gop.; and ſo rigid in pro- 
nouncing divine vengeance upon the violation 
of them? and, in the depth of his cunning, li- 
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mit that vengeance to time, pace; and perſon? 


and all this at no greater — Wan. he next 


day ? 
Tus E ſuppo 


ſitions are too wild to be ſeri 


ouſly confuted; they ate the very reverſe of 
what ſhould and would have been done on ſuch 
an occaſion, had impoſture interfeted in it. Eve- i 


ry once knows, the buſineſs of impoſtors is to 
flatter, to delude, to deceive, to anſwer WW 
fully; to promiſe good, and put off the evil: 
was this woman's buſineſs in a particular Mai: 
ner to act thus. Had ſhe promiſed Sau! victory, 
and the ſucceſs had anſwered, ſhe was ſure of 
conſiderable advantage. He who could have no 
benefit from prieſts, or from prophets, would, 
doubtleſs, have had her in high ROO, and with 
good reaſon. 

Ix he died in the battle; all was dle; and 
even if he eſcaped, and was worſted, What ſhe 
ſaid, would at leaſt have been taken for an in- 
dication of good-will and good: wiſhes to the 
king, and to his people; and ſo would be more 
likely to eſcape any after-· inquiry: whereas, if 
ſhe prognoſticated evil to the royal race, ſhe was 
ſure of deſtruction, if the event did not at once 
juſtify and ſave her. Nay, it might juſtify, and 
yet not ſave her: For, might not Sauls compa- 
nions, or ſome of his ſurviving friends, think 
that this evil fortune was the effect of her in- 
cantations, and the work of ſome wicked ſpirits 
under her influence? And would ſhe, who knew 
her own ignorance, put all this to the hazard of 
a conjecture? And would Gop make the event 

exactly 
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W cxaQly and minutely conformaple to that con: 
W jccturc, to eſtabliſh the credit of cimpoſture over 
me face of the carth, and to the end of the 
wand? lsst 905655 - 24532236} AL 
Bur it is urg „that an impoſtor might caſly 

know what paſſed between Samuei and Faul in 
relation to Amalet; an impoſtor might know 

o chat the Philiſtines were much ſtronget, and 
= therefore would conquer; and that dau and his 
f ſons would rather die, than fly or yield. 
SUPPOSE. this; ſuppoſe ſuch wretched 
creatures as theſe; ſuppoſe the wiſeſt of the 
fallen angels, exactly acquainted with the cont 
verſation, with the very ſtyle and phraſeology 
which paſſed between Samuel and Saul in rela- 
tion to Amalek ; and paſſed, for aught appears, 
betwixt thoſe two only; ſuppoſe them to know, 
(hat hath no foundation in the text *) that the 
Philiſtmes were now much ſtronger, more nu · 
merous, as well as in much better heart, than 
the 1/raelites z Did it follow, that the Phili. 
tines muſt conquer and kill all before them 2 
Have greater and ſtronger armies always con- 
quered from the foundation of the world? Or, 
hath the matter of fact, generally ſpeaking, been 
quite otherwiſe? Were not the Thiliſtinas yet 
ſtronger, and more numerous, ſome years before? 
and the 1/raelites, beyond all compariſon, leſs 
numerous, and more affrighted, hiding them- 
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It ſhould ſeem from the text, that Saul had now the grekteſt 
army that ever the 7aelites brought into the field; for it plainly 
tells us, that he had gathered all Iſrael together; and they pitched 
in Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxviii. 4. p44 (173; FOR 


ſelves 
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er ſword among them all? And did the 
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ſelves in woods, and rocks, and caves, and re- 
duced at laſt to ſix hundred men, without one 


hiliftines conquer for theſe reaſons ? * Quite 
otherwiſe. — See 1 Sam. ch. xiii. and xiv. 

I wILL go one ſtep farther : — Suppoſe the 
ſubtileſt ſpirit in hell to know, that GoD had 
forſaken Saul; and ſuppoſe him to know, from 
the experience of ages, that they are doomed 
to ſure deſtruction, whom GoD hath: forſaken : 
Could hie foreſee, for that reaſon, the time of 
his deſtruction? No; — the times and the ſea- 
ſons are ſolely in the hand of Goo. 

In the time of the battle juſt now mention- 
ed, Saul had juſt then greatly offended Go: 
Samuct had juſt then denouncedꝭ the divine ven- 
geance and depoſition upon him for it: and 
yet Saul, not contented to profane the altar with 
impious and unhallowed hands, had the hardi- 
neſs, knowing himſelf under the divine diſplea- 
ſure, to call for the ephod to conſult Gop; 
and, after all this, 'ruſhed into battle, without 
waiting for his anſwer. Then, ſurely, if ever, 
might human or fatanic wiſdom have pronoun- 
ccd his fate, as far as impiety, as far as provoke- 
ing, and being deſerted by God, deſerved it; 
and that ſignal inferiority of his forces forctold 
it. And yet, had Satan ſo pronounced, the 
event had ſhewn him as ſtrangely deceived. 
What he could not pronounce then, could he, 
and would he dare to pronounce now ? And if 
he could not, could any thing inferior? Could 
a poor groveling impoſtor pronounce it, _ 

| the 
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the foot of much leſs probability! infinitely lels 
knowledge, and greater hazard! 
Bor an evil ſpirit, or even an impoſtor, 
might know, that Saul and his ſons were de- 
rermined either to die, or conquer in the bats 


Lz r this alſo be allowed, without any foun- 
dation in the text: Hath not many a man been 
determined to die, and yet been prevented ? 
But the truth is otherwiſe : neither Saul nor 
his ſons were determined to die; they all fled 
from the enemy as faſt, and as far, as they could. 
The enemy firſt overtook the ſons of Saul, and 
ſlew them: and when Saul could fly no far- 
ther, rather than fall into the enemy's hands, 
who were hard at his heels, he killed himſelf. 

BESTDES all this: Shall we ſo far outrage 
our reaſon ànd our religion, as to believe any 
being, but Go p, Capable of ſeeing into futurity, 
and pronouncing upon it? If there be any that 
think ſo, let me call upon them, with Iſaiab, 
to bring forth their ſtrong reaſons. Let them. 
bring forth, and ſbeu us what ſhall happen: 
Let them ſhew the former things what they 
be, that we may conſider (or. ſet our hearts 
upon) them; or declare us things for to come. 
——lIn one word: The aſſertions and reaſonings 
on the other ſide ſeem to be grounded upon 
great miſtakes, and fruitful of grievous abſur- 
dities. I cannot aſſent to them; I envy no 

man that can. 256 PEER IRE 
Tux conſequence from all this is clear: If 
that perſon, who now denounced the divine 
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on this occaſion ; I ſee no more difficulty in 


fore J will not believe they were done —And 
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vengeance upon Saul under the reſemblance of 
Samuel, was neither an impoſtor, nor an evil 
ſpirit he muſt be, what the Scriptures con- 


Tur ſpirits of another world may carry 

about them ſuch vehicles, as may admit them 
to a ſenſible commerce with us, in like man- 
ner as our ſpirits bear about theſe bodies of ours, 
the beſt philoſophy will admit. And that they 
Have done ſo upon extraordinary occaſions, the 
moſt authentic hiſtories in the world will atteſt, 
If then Gop Almighty thought fit either to 
appoint, or permit, Samuel to appear to Saul 


it, than in his appearing to him on any other 
occaſion whilſt he was in this world, and in 
full health and ſtrength, For Saul no more 
ſaw his ſpirit then, than he did now] and his 
ſpirit was as well able to bear a body about with 
it now, as it was then, a 
Tax only queſtion then is, Why Gop ſhould 
appoint, or permit, Samuel to appear on this 
occaſion ? And this is a queſtion which no man 
living hath a right to ask, and be informed in, 
Such queſtions as theſe are the very ſource and 
fountain-head of all infidelity :—[ don't know 
why things ſhould be done ſo and ſo ; and there- 


what is this, but ſaying, in other words, that 
you are as wife as Gop; and as good a judge 
of fit and juſt, at leaſt with regard to things of 
this world, as He can be? And therefore it is 


- 
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. to ſuppoſe, that He tranſacted any 
thüng in the affairs of this world, Which you 
cannot diſcover to be wiſe, and fit, and Juſt 
Can any thing in nature be more extravagant 


than ſuch ſutmiſes as theſe? 
But is it likely, that Gop hold refuſe 


<« ways appo me himſelf, and' yet ſhould” 
« anſwer him wider way ww 

I Aden: at if it be not? that is, 
What if my little uridrdatiding cannot reach 
the reaſons of this conduct? Muſt it follow, 
that there was no ſach' thing ? ? Is not this the 
lame infatuation of artogance, which Was jult 
now reproved and expoſedꝰ 

Bor, after all; What if God did not depart 
from his own inttitutions? What if Faul did 
not conſult him in ways appointed by Himſelf? 
The ways appointed by Himſelf to conſult him, 
were by prophets, to whom he manifeſted him- 
ſelf in viſions, as he did to Samuel; or by pro- 
phets, to whom he vouchſafed a more open com- 
munication of his purpoſes, as to ; ot by 
Urim and Thilmmim. | 

Ir is not likely, that Saul conſulted Gop 
by the Crim and Thummim of his own appoint- 
ment; for that was with Abiathar, and Abia- 
thar with David. And, very probably, there 
was no prophet then alive, to whom Gop com- 


municated himſelf either by viſion, or by his 
ei | | 
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« to anſwer Haul, when he confulted him in 
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Many learned men have thought. the con- 
duct of Gob, on this occaſion, to be in near 
conformity, and exact analogy, to what he did 
after in the caſe of Abaziab (2 Kings, ch. i.): 
Abagiab was vety ill, from a fall through the 
lattice of. one of his upper chambers; and, in 
his anxiety, to know the event, he ordered ſome 
of his ſervants to inquire of Baal. gebub, the idol 
of Ekron, about his recovery: but, before his 
meſſengers could reach the idol, God ſent his 
prophet to ſtop. them ſhort, and to pronounce 
their maſter's fate. „ att I att 
Saul, in danger, and anxious about the event 
of it, applies to a Pythoneſs, to aſſiſt him by her 
incantations, and to call up the ſpirit of Samuel: 
but, before ſhe. begins one word of her ſpells or 
charms, the prophet interpoſes, frightens her, 
and pronounces Sauls doom; and ſhe herſelf 
witneſſes the truth of his appearance. There is, 
indeed, this difference, that Ahaziah applied 
to the idol, without ever applying to any pro- 
phet; which Saul is ſaid to have done: but that 
he did this with any ſeriouſneſs, or right ſenſe 
of religion, is not believed; and, if he did not, 
he was, doubtleſs, as wicked in applying, as 
Ahaz1ah in not applying. ; 
ON the other hand: What if Saul did con- 
ſult Gop in a way appointed of himſelf; and, 
What if Gop did depart from his own inſtitu- 
tions on this occaſion ? Is Gop ſo tied down to 
his own inſtitutions, that he cannot at any time 
' depart from them ? 


4 


HERE 
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Hxn is a fine dilemma: If Gop conſines 
the communication and manifeſtation of him. 
ſelf, and his purpoſes, to prieſts N 
Are all the 55 his creation excluded ? Is 
he the God only of prieſts and prophets ? Al 
this is artifice and 'contrivance, plain prieſt- 
craft! If at any time he is faid to have mani - 
felted himſelf in a different manner, ſuch ac- 
counts are incredible; for is it likely he ſhould 
depart from his own inſtitutions ! Ges 
bur ſtill it may be urged; Is it likely he 
ſhould manifeſt himſelf in a way which he him- 
ſelf had forbidden? age ea 
IANSw ER; That Go p ſhould manifeſt him- 
ſelf by his prophets, to encourage or countenance 
what he himſelf had forbidden, is, indeed, ex- 
ceedingly unlikely; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, 
is very abſurd to ſuppoſe. But that he ſhould 
interpoſe to reprove that practice, is, with great 
ſubmiſſion, no way incredible or improbable. 
IEC leave to obſerve, That the 6th and 7th 
verſes of the cxxxixth pfalm ſeem to allude to 
this paſſage; and the ſudden interpoſition of 
Go by his prophet, where he was leaſt expect- 
ed: Whither ſhall J go then from thy Spirit? 
or whither ſhall I go then from thy preſence ? 
FI climb up into heaven, thou art there: if 
go down to hell, thou art there. Now, what 
we render, Thou art there, in this laſt clauſe, 
is, in the original, Lo! thou; expreſſing a 
kind of ſurprize, upon the ſuddenneſs and un- 
expectedneſs of the divine appearance. 


— Bur, 
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Br, if Samuel had been raiſed by Go p, no 
doubt he never would have ſaid unto, Kaul, 25 
baſt thou diſquieted me? for it would have — 
no diſquiet nor trouble. to him, to come upon 
Gods crrand X. 

Bur is this gentleman: ſure, chat the pro- 
phet s diſquiet aroſe from his being ſent on that 
errand? Surcly, he will not ſay ſo, upon better 
deliberation. No; his diſquiet plainly . aroſc 
from Saul hardened impenitence in the ways 
of irrcligion z it was this that grieved and pro- 
voked his righteous ſpirit. And ſo it ſhould be 
tranſlated, Why haſt thou provoked. me, do make 
me riſe. up ? Why doſt thou ask of me, ſceing 
the Lord is departcd from thee? Hath Gop for- 
faken you? and do you hope for help from me? 
from me, his miniſter, who act abe but in 
obedience to his will! Is Gop offended with 
you, and will you inquire what to do, in a 
way that he hath forbidden? Will you go on 
ſtill to offend him more and more? Know. the, 
that I am now come ta confirm that ſentence, 
which Gop long ſince paſt upon you by my 
mouth, for diſobeying his commandments : 
Tour kingdom is arvided, and given to Da 
vid; and Gop will deliver you, your ſons and 
your people, into the hands of the Phili/tines : 
and this ſentence ſhall be executed upon you 
to-morrow : - to-morrow ſhall you and your ſons 
be with me among the dead. All this is plain- 
ly {poken. 1 in the indignation of a righteous ſpi- 
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rit againſt guilt; and he muſt have read it with 
very little attention, that does not ſee it to be 
ſo. ah 22 . 
Bur Samuel appeared with a mantle. A 
mantle was not, that we know of, any part of 
the prophetic garb: or, if it were, it is pretty | 
evident from ſome parts of the Scripture, that 
when theſe perſons propheſied, they put. off 
their upper raiment. ; her 
IANSWER: That when Samuel] denounced 
Gov's judgments upon Saul, he was clad in a 
mantle; which Saul tore on that occaſion. He 
now came to repeat and to ratify the ſentence 
then denounced ; and, to ſtrike him with fuller 
conviction, he appears in the fame. dreſs, the 
ſame mantle, in which he denounced: that ſen- 
| tence, And, ſince he now again denounced a 
diviſion of the kingdom, why may we not pre- 
ſame, that the mantle ſhewed now the ſame rent, 
which was the emblem of that diviſion ? Is it 
M irrational to ſuppoſe, that, when he ſpoke of 
this diviſion, he held up the mantle, and point- 
ed to the rent? It is well known, the prophets 
were men of much action in their ſpeaking (and 
often illuſtrate their predictions by emblems); 
and ſuch action as I now mention, I think, could 
hardly be avoided on this occaſion,  * 
GIVE me leave to add, that the Bible is an 
hiſtory of God's providence, more patticularly 
to a peculiar people. It teaches us, that all revo- 
lutions in the world are of his appointment, and 
all events in his hands; that nations are puniſh- 
ed, and kings depoſed, for their guilt, and others 
Q 4 appointed 
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appointed i in their ſtead. And, in otder to con. 

Vince his people of theſe great truths, God, at 
ſundry times, raiſed up prophets from amongſt 
them. to denounce his judgments upon their 
4 guilt, and to foretel the fatal conſequences of 
| If they repentęd upon theſe monitions, his 

| ee were averted; if not, they were lauely 
executec. 

Now what is the infidel obietion: to theſe 
prophets ? Why, truly, they were wild enthuſi. 
aſtic men, who forctold things at a venture: if 
they came to paſs, well and good, their credit 
Was cſtabliſhed 3 if they did not, why, then, 
ſomething happened that altered the caſe. They 
never 21s, Bax evaſions; they had always ſome 
ift to bring themſelves off. For example: 

How might this hiſtory be objected to? $4 
muel, in his life-time, often reproved Saul for 
| his guilt; and told him, that God had given 
away his kingdom from him for that — but 
he never told him to whom, nor when the 
ſentence ſhould be executed upon him. 
Ir is true, Saul died in battle; and David, 
after ſome time, ſucceeded him. Who knows 
that this was the effect of that ſentence? David 
might have died before this happened, and an- 
Other might have ſucceeded him, inſtead of Da- 
pid. Neither Saul, nor many of his court, 
belicved one word that Samuel ſaid: And why 
I fhould we? His kingdom was given away many 
years before, and yet Saul was in full poſſeſſion 
of it ſtill: A 8 there be a n of more 
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mockery upon prophets, and prieſts, and prieſt· 
crit than ais 51 0 HER. 
Hor pl fay the Seriptures; the ſentence is 
ſure; and ſhall be executed, though it be reſpit 
ed, and the criminal reprieved. And, to evinee 
this, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, God raiſes 
the ſame prophet, that predicted this event; and 
at the very inſtant of predicting it, cautioned 
him againſt the guilt of divination *: I ſay, that 
prophet; who predicted this ſentence, God now 
raiſes up from the dead, to confirm that ſen- 
tence; to tell him, that the kingdom was that 
day to be taken from him, and would be divid- 
ed; to name the very perſon to whom it was 
given; to confirm the ſentence beyond all 
poſſibility of cavil; — to ſhew by whom, and 
when, and where, and how it was to be execut- 
ed; — to ſhew, that the execution of it was 
inſtant, and ſhould be deferred no longer than 
the very next day: Was not this an occaſion 
worthy of the divine interpoſition? Was not 
this Dignus Deo vindice nodus ? 
ONE would think all this were ſufficient to 
ſilence infidelity : but, alas! the human vanity 
and perverſeneſs are not fo eaſily quelled. It is 
poſſible ſtill to object; That it was not Samuel 
that did all this. =. th, WER ©: £380} 
Now the caſe ſtands thus. The Scriptures 
ſay, Samuel was ſcen on this occaſion ; — that 
Saul perceived it was Samuel himſelf; — that 
Samuel ſpoke, and denounced the divine judg- 


® 1 Sam. xv. 23. For rebellion is as the fin of wwitchcraft, [in 
Heb. divination) and flubbornneſs as hed uk Fre. Nv 


ments, 
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ments, — and Saul heard him; — and the 
_ Judgments he denounced were ' demonſtrably 
ſuch, as none. but G o D could denounce. Ane b 
. ſome men, that call themſelves critics, without 
2 to the text, the nature of the pro- 
et's. threats, or the reaſon of his appearance, 
y, it was not Samuel that did all this, but 
8 yk impoſtor, or ſame evil ſpirit ; and they 
ſay this upon the idleſt reaſons that ever were 
urged ; reaſons, that have already bn been 
abundantly confuted and expoſed. And can it 
yet be made a queſtion, which we' ſhall believe 
I rave but two obſeryations to annex: The 
Firſt is; That the ſon of Sirach, who ſeems to 
have had as much wiſdom, penetration, and 
iety, as any critic that came after him, is clear 
y of opinion with the ſacred hiſtorian, that it 
Was Hamuel himſelf, who foretold the fate of 
Saw and his houſe in this interview. And it is 
no ill preſumption, that his judgment was alſo 
that of the Few church upon this head. 
THE next is; That whereas it hath been 
made a queſtion, Whether the Jews had any 
belicf of the immortality of the ſoul ? this hi- 
ſtory is a full deciſion upon that point: and, 
perhaps, the eſtabliſhment of that truth upon 
the foot of ſenſible evidence, was not the lowelt 
end of Samne!'s appearance upon this occaſion, 
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CHAP, Wav. | OR 
avid goes with Achiſh 10 15 Ren - 
vue of the Philiſtine Army at Aphek. 
De Philiſtine Lord would 7 uffer hir 

to go 10 em; What enfned * 
| . 


[Ti is now time to return to Davis: . 
W x may caſily apprehend, to what ame 


c was reduced, upon Achiſhs inſiſting, that he 
=S go with = againſt Sau}; he was now 


= under a neceſſity either of warring againſt his 


country, or betraying his benefactor. The al- 
ternative was, indeed, diſtreſsful: but it is eaſy 
to ſee how a man of honour muſt determine 
himſelf under it. His prince had baniſhed and 
outlawed him, innocent; and his people had 
joined in the ſentence. Nevertheleſs, he con- 
tinued, as long as he could, not only not to 
injure either, but even to be beneficent to both. 
To be merciful and long - ſuffering, to repay 
cruelty with tenderneſs, and baſeneſs with bene- 
ficence, he well knew was the nobleſt character 
and reſemblance of the Divinity; but it is His 
only, to be unwearied in well doing! 

Davip would have ſtill been beneficent, if 
he could; but the times would not let him: 
and therefore when things were brought to that 
extremity, that either he muſt fight againſt a 


people 


Sephies gives us of this matter, that he promiſed 


no doubt; and I can have none, that he pro. 
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people who had made him their enemy, or be. 
tray a prince that had protected him in diſtreſ, 
he had — choice left. He owed Achiß allegi 
ance, (for protection exacts allegiance) but he 
owed Sau] none; and there is no doubt but he 
Vas determined to pay his debt. And therefore 
I cannot help thus far crediting the account Jo. 
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Achiſh his aid; and aſſured him, he would take 
this occaſion to requite his kindneſs the beſt he 
could. He promiſed him, fays Grotius, as The 
miſtocles did the Perſians, zur, atxovri ys Nu 
hat he promiſed him unwillingly, I hate 
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miſed him faithfully. The author of the vin 
pſalm could not act in another manner, and a | 
the ſame time make ſo ſolemn an appeal to 
God for his integrity. (And what if this pſalm Wl 
were written in vindication of himſelf from 
ſome calumny raiſed of him upon this head!) al 
O Lord my God, if I have done any ſuch thing, i 
or if hers be any ſuoh wickeaneſs in my hands 
if TI have rewarded'evil unto him that deal: il 
friendly with me: yea, I have delivered him, 
that ithout any cauſe is mine enemy. Thc 
man that could fave Saul, could not betray = 
* ; \ 
Ap here I muſt once more obſerve, upon 
Mr. Bayle's ſingular candour : He is very angry a: 
with David for deceiving Achiſh, where the 2 
deceit was no way injurious ; and, in the next \Wi 
breath, _ foul upon him, for reſolving ro be | 4 


ichful, where infidelity had, in all probablili- 
Wy, been fatal to his bene facto. 
rais ve know, the perſon of the king was 
ommitted ro David's truſt and care; for, wen | 
Je marched; we find it was in the rear, attend- | 
ng upon the king's perſo n. 
Achisz could be no ſtranger to the invio- 
able reverence which which David had paid 
o the regal character; and therefore, probably, 
hought he ſhould be ſafer in his keeping, than 
f he committed himſelf to his own people, 
ho do not ſcem to have had altogether ſo 
treat a veneration for him. And David, doubt- 
es, would gladly content himſelf with diſcharg- 
Ing that truſt ; avoiding, as much as he could, 
o engage in the carnage of his countrymen; or, 4 
Wpcrhaps, as he now perfectly underſtood the in- 
rereſts of both countries, he had ſome ſcheme | 
of accommodation to propoſe, which might, 
= for the preſent, adjuſt and determine their dif- 
„pute. Beſides all this, Jonathan was in the 
adverſe army: let the generous reader ask his 
== own heart, whether David might not have a 
ſ(ſcecret pleaſure, in the proſpect, in the poſſibili- 
p, of ſaving his friend's life in the day of 
battle. 8 eee 
Bur, whatever his purpoſes were, it pleaſed 
[RE God to deliver him out of all his difficulties, 
by inspiring the Philiſtine lords with ſuch a jea- 
" [RE louſy of him, as made them abſolutely refuſe to 
go to battle with him; in reality, perhaps, from 
ſecret envy and indignation, to ſee him thus 
honourably diſtinguiſhed by their prince; but 
_ profeſſedly, 
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the in a critical junQure. Nor was their ap. 


ſuhjesis I cannot ſay) ſerved them, in the bat- 


to think of any ſcheme of reconciliation with 
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profeſledly, upon a ſuſpicion, that he might pur- 
25 his reconciliation). with Saul, at the price. 
of: hetraying them to him, or joining againſt 


tehenſion without appeara nce of reaſon: for 
15 Hebrew aſſociates (whether ſlaves or 


tle; ſo happily (if not miraculouſly) begun by 
anat han: and his armour-bearer- (x m. xiv.). 
And, doubtleſs, it was in memory of this, that, 
ſeeing Dauid and his men marching with 
Aobiſt, they asked the king, What do theſe He- 
brews here : 7 At which Achiſb, ſurpriſed, and 
wondering they ſhould not know this man, and 
his importance, cried out, That it was David, 
the ſervant of Saul. Could they be ſtrangers 
ta David, and his mexits, who had been ſo 
long with him, and behaved himſelf ſo well! 
Tuer knew very well who he was, and 
ae their king to underſtand as much: they 
new that: he was: king-cle& of the land, and 
more ſet by even than Saul himſelf; and there: 
fore it was ſo much the more dangerous to truſt 
him. This was right reaſoning. 
Ir is true, David had too much honour to 
betray his benefactor; and knew Saul too well 


him, or to truſt to the influence any benefaction 
could have upon him; and therefore neither po- 
licy, not honour could allow him to go into any 
ſchemes prejudicial to the intereſt of Achiſb. 
But the Philiſtins lords might ſee all this in an- 
che light; very j they heard of Da- 

5 vids 


7 


* 
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vids late exceſs of generoſity to Sani; and very 
poſſibly (not conſidering the devil that dwelt! 
within him) they had no idea of fuch deptavityz- 
en the human heart in an invinei⸗ 
ble enmity to ſuch a benefactor 3<— and they 


(as Them” 

focles did the Perſians on a different occaſion). 
But, however it was, they abſolutely refuſed to 
let David join them: and David, ſecute of 
being refuſed, appeared more urgent to be ad- 
mitted to ſhare in the danger; but the lords 
were determined to the contrary, And theres - 
fore the king, comforting him as well as he. 
could, under the indignity that was done him“ 


t is obſervable, that Achiſb, on this otcafion, makes uſe of 
that form of ſwearing, which obtained among the Jews, ; As tht | 
Lord liverb.— From which ſome have concluded; that Achs had 
learned ſome part of David's religion; and others go int great 
extremes on the other ſide: which; I own, I can ſee no grounds 
for. David was a man of ſufficient addreſs z he well knew how 
to converſe with kings: nor was 4:44 the firſt, whoſe favout his 
_ accompliſhments had acquired him. In all probability, he tipu- 

lated for the free exerciſe of his religion, before be threw h mſelf 
into his ſervice ; and ſuch a ſtipulation might naturally be attend- 
ed with an apology in its favour. Nor will Davids character 
ſuffer us to ſuſpe&; him ſo cold and uneoncerned in that point, as to 
omit any opportunity of recommending his religion to the beſt ad- 
vantage: for, ſurely, no mortal ever had it more at heart; eſpec 
ally after that declaration, which he himſelf hath made in the | 
cxix*® pſalm, ſet. 6. (Yau): I will fpeak of thy teftintonits as 
even before kings, and will not be aſbamed. What wonder then; it 
David ſhould have inſtructed, and Acbiſb profited in this polat, 
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adviſed him to return with all expedition, for 
fear of farther exaſperating them; and he did 
accordingly. And this advice (How adorable is 
the great Gop in the purpoſes of his providence!) 
reſcued David from infinite diſtreſs, For, leay: 
ing the Philiſtines to purſue their way to Feſ: 
reel, he roſe up carly in the morning, and re- 
turned to Ziłlag, (being joined on the road by 
ſome excellent ſoldiers and eminent captains of 
the tribe of Manaſſeh) and reached it in three 
days. But how great was their ſurprize, and 
how inexpreſſible their grief, to find it utterly 
deſolated, and burnt down to the ground ! for 
the Amalekites, determined upon revenge, and 
taking the opportunity of Achiſb and Davids 
abſence with their forces, ravaged the borders of 
Fudah and Paleſtine, took Ziklag, deſtroyed 
all the men that were left for its defence, burnt 
the city, and carried away all the women and 
children captives. | 

Davip and his men, as it was natural, gave 
way to the firſt tranſports of their grief on this 
fad ſight: They wept (ſays the text) until they 
had no more power to weep ;3—and David was 
greatly diſtreſſed. And, to add to his affliction, 
his men mutiny'd, and, in their deſpair, threat- 


cned to ſtone him: And they ſpake of ſtoning 


from David's converſation ? But, after all, poſſibly Achiſb might 
have ſworn by Zehowah on this occaſion, as that Je did by Jeſus, 
whom a great man 5 of the laſt age ſo properly (and with ſo fine a 
ſatire upon that profaneneſs too common among Chriſtians) reprov- 
ed, for his aſſurance in preſuming to ſwear like a Chriſtian. 


F 1 »y _ — Ormend : This raſcally Jew (ſaid he) has the impudence to 
him ; 
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bim; becauſe the ſaul of all the people was 
rie ved, (was bitter, ſays the original) every 
for his ſons, and for his daughters : but 


= 


David comforted- himſelf in God: He had al- 
ways 2 ſure reſource in the power, promiſes, 
and providence of Goo. 

WHEN he had appeaſed them as well as he 
could, he immediately ſent for Abiathar and 
the ephod z and inquired of Gop what to do 
in that exigency, whether to purſue the enemy, 
and with What hopes of ſucceſs. And, having 
received this gracious and encouraging anſwer, 
Purſue for thou ſhalt ſurely overtake, and 
without fail recover; he obeyed with all ex- 
pedition, marching on with the fix hundred 
men that attended him, until he reached the 
brook Beſor, which runs between Gaza and 
Beerſteba. 

HERE two hundred of his forces, being ut- 
terly exhauſted, and faint with ſo long and ſo 
continued a march for many days together, were 
left behind to guard the baggage ; and David, 
with the other four hundred, continued his pur- 
ſuit. | 

ON the way, finding a young man ſick and 
faint for want of food, they adminiſtred pro- 
per refreſhment to him; and, as this took up 
ſome time, they, probably, made uſe of this 
occaſion to take ſome refreſhment themſelves. 

WHEN he had recovered his ſpirits, and his 
ſpeech, he told them, upon inquiry, that he was 
an Egyptian, and belonged to an Amalekite, 
who had left him there, three days before, ſick, 


Vol. I, | R and 
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and deſtitute of all manner of ſupport, upon 
their return from an expedition againſt Judah, 
and the ſouth of the CHerethites, and of Caleb; 
in which invaſion they had taken and burnt 
Zik/ag. And being asked, Whether he could 
engage to guide them to that party? he, upon 
a ſolemn oath of ſafety, and not being given 
up to his maſter, (whoſe cruelty he had ſuffici- 
ently experienced *) undertook to do ſo; be- 
ing, without doubt, acquainted with the place 
appointed for their rendeſyous, after they thought 
themſelves ſufficiently out of danger. 
W#rar he undertook, he faithfully perform. 
ed ; and David came upon the company, in 
the end of the night, /pread abroad (as the text 
expreſſes it) upon all the earth, eating, and 
drinking, and dancing, thinking themſelves now 
quite out of danger trom David, as well they 
might t, and revelling for joy of their good 
ſucceſs, and the great ſpoil they had taken out 
of the land of the Philiſtines, and out of the 
land of Judah. | 
W Hen David ſaw this, he waited, as ſome 
imagine, until they fell aſleep; and aſſaulted 
them in that condition the next morning : but 
I, think it is not probable, that ſo many men 
ſhould wait tamely, and ſuffer their wives and 


* Surely, the leaving ſuch a ſlave, fick with fatiguing in his 
maſter's ſervice, in an enemy's country, and utterly deltitute of 
all the neceſſaries of life, in the midſt of unpurchaſed plenty, is one 
of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of inhumanity that ever was head of. 
This is a true ſpecimen of Amalekite mercy. 

tf Securum hoſtem, ac ſucceſſu rerum ſecordius agentem invadunt : 
ce/i wigiles, perrupta caſtra. Tacit. Hiſt. II. 


daugh- 
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daughters to be expoſed to the licentiouſneſs of 
any one hour that might ſucceed to ſuch a re- 
vel: none but a ſtranger to the ſpirit of the Ori- 
entals could believe this. They ſaw every thing 
before them, that could excite their valour, or 
inflame their vengeance: they fell inſtantly up- - 
on the enemy by the break of the day, and 

made a dreadful havock; nor ever ceaſed from 
the ſlaughter until night: And David ſinote 
them (ſays the text) from the twilight even un- 
to the evening of the next day: and there 
eſcaped not a man of them, ſave four hundred 
young men, which rode upon camels, and fled. 

THOSE valiant men of Manaſſeh, who fell 
in with David, upon his return from Achiſb, 
being excellent ſoldiers and leaders, and leſs fa- 
tigued than the reſt of his forces, were of great 
ſervice to him on this occaſion. | 

WHarT crowned the ſucceſs, was, that Da- 
vid and all his men recovered every man their 
wives and children, and every thing they had 
loſt, together with all the plunder the enemy 
had taken elſewhere, vaſt flocks and herds of 
cattle, which they now ſeparated from their 
own, and, in honour of their leader, (now re- 
penting of their late inſolence) diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of David's ſpoil. 

This ſucceſs will, upon inquiry, appear ſo 
extraordinary, and fo aſtoniſhing, that it is not 
caly to account for it, otherwiſe than from the 
peculiar ſuperintendence of Providence over 
David and his concerns; and David himſelf 
was fully perſuaded it was ſo: it is in this per- 

Ee R 2 ſuaſion 
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ſuaſion he cries out, at the xviiith P/alm, Ir is 
God that girdeth me with ſtrength of war : 
He maketh my feet like harts feet: — 
He teacheth mine hands to fight, and min- 
arm ſhall break even a bow of ſteel : — Thon 
haſt made mine enemies to turn their backs upon 
aue. | 2 | 
Tux peculiar interpoſition of Providence is 
ſeen in eyery circumſtance of this adventure; 
—— the number, the perſeverance, the iſſue. 
THAT they might not think their number 
did the work, Gop reduced them to four hun- 
dred, as he did Gideons company to three 
(Judges, ch. vii.): and therefore, when he com- 
manded David to purſue, he in effect ſaid to 
him, what he ſaid before to Gideon; Ariſe, get 
thee down unto the hoſt ; for I have delivered 
it into thine hand, "_ 
Many others have been as fortunate in ſur- 
priſing, and às ſucceſsful in ſlaughtering their 
enemies: but to haye ſtrength both for 4 car- 
nage and purſuit for ſo many hours together, is 
altogether extraordinary. But what is yet more 
extraordinary, is, that he ſhould recoyer all the 
captives unhurt, out of the hands of a people 
fo abandoned, and fo execrable, as the Amalek- 
tes! | N 
SoME imagine, that theſe miſcreant Amalek- 
ites, being poor, ſpared their captives from a 
proſpect of profiting greatly by the ſale of them: 
but others, with more reaſon, think they only 
reſpited their cruelty, to execute it to more ad- 
vantage at their leiſure. For my own i 
| a 
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ſhall pronounce nothing upon the matter: 1 
have no diſtinct and particular idea of their 
avarice, but I think I have a very clear one of 
their cruelty ; and I am perſuaded, they ſpared 
their captives, ' from inveterate malice, _ 
How beautiful a contemplation is it, to ob- 


of man; co-operating to the ſame end! 

I $HALL add only this ſhort obſervation, 
that two points are cleared from this relation: 
The firſt is, that the Cherethites were Phili- 
ftines* ; the ſecond, that the Amalekites were 
enemies to the Philiftines. And therefore, 
howeyer David might have ated beſide the in- 
tentions of his benefactor, yet he certainly did 
not act againſt his intereſt, in deſtroying them. 
As David returned, thoſe of his forces who 


vered, went out to meet him; and he ſaluted 
them as became the common father of his peo- 
ple, and inquired kindly of their health : which 
ſome ill men of his attendanrs interpreting as 
an indication of kindneſs, immediately cried 
out, That they ſhould have no part of the ene- 
my's ſpoil, but be content with the recovery 
of what they had loſt, This inhuman and ini- 
quitous declaration David quickly controlled 
with à proper authority, tempered with ſingular 
piety, and well-judged calmneſs; Ie ſhall not 
ao ſo, my brethren, with that which the Lord 
hath given us, who hath preſerved us, and 


® 3 Sam, XXX. 14, 16. 
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ſetve the ſignal goodneſs of God, and malignity | 


were too faint to follow him, being now reco- 


——— 
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delivered the company that came againſt us, in- 
to our hands. He then pronounced, That they 
who went down to battle, and they who ſtaid 
behind to guard the goods and proviſions of 
the army, ſhould ſhare, alike in the enemy's 
ſpoil : well knowing, that there was as much 
merit in contributing to ſave a citizen, as to 
- deſtroy an enemy ; and that thoſe who now 
Raid behind, had no other demerit, than, that 
of. a weaker conſtitution. 

- CHALCOCONDYLAs tells us, (lib. 5.) that the 
Piſidians went further, and gave part of the 
ſpoil to thoſe who ſtaid at home, and guarded 
the houſes : and Gop. himſelf appointed half to 
thoſe who ſtaid at home in the war with Midian 

(Numb. ch. xxxi.). 8 
THIS determination of Davids became 4 
law among the 1/rae/ztes, from that day, to the 
time that this hiſtory was written: and we have 
reaſon to believe, that it laſted, after this, as long 
as the 7ewiſb polity did, and was reſtored with 
it, and is generally underſtood to have been 
practiſed by the Maccabees (2 Maccab. ch. viii.) 
IMA already obſerved, that as David re- 
turned from the Amalekite carnage, the ſol- 
diers ſeparated the hoſtile flocks and herds, and 
called them Davids ſpoil: and we find by the 
ſequel, that they made good their words. 
For, when David returned to Zilblat, he 
ſent preſents to all his friends that had pro- 
tected and entertained him in his exile, whether 
in Judea, or out of it. And, from the account 
of this matter left us in the ſacred text, it ap- 
pears, 
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pears, that David had, in his exile, ſojourned 
in many places, whither the ſacred hiſtorians did 
not think fit to trace him. 

TI $HoULD be glad to learn, from any can- 
did reader, in what light this conduct of Da- 
vids appears to him. I freely own, that, as 
often as I have read it, it never appeared to me 
in any other, than that of an honeſt and over- 
flowing gratitude for favours received: nor do 
believe I ever ſhould have had ſagacity enough 
to ſee it in any other, if the penetrating Mr. Bayle 
had not taught me to look upon it in the light 
of bribery. He doth not, indeed, brand it by 
ſo harſh a name; he hath the goodneſs to abate 
of his uſual ſeverity to David on this occaſion, 
and to call it only a gaining of the chief men 
( of his tribe) by preſents ; at the ſame time 
diſtinguiſhing the phraſe by capitals, leſt it ſhould 
not ſufficiently be noticed. | Ke 

I THANK Gob, that he hath formed me 
with a plain and unrefining ſight, that ſees 
things only as they are ſhewn to me, and as 
they ſhine out in their natural light. 

I READ in the text, that David ſent pre- 
ſents to his friends ; and I always imagined, 
that friends were perſons already gained to our 
intereſt; and I imagined, that David had me- 
rit enough with the whole realm of T/rael, 
to make ſome of them his friends, withour 
bribery. I read, that the rovers the Amalek- 
tes had ſpoiled the South of Judah; and I 
did not know but David had a mind to 
make his friends ſome reparation tor the da- 

R 4 mages 
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mages they had ſuſtained : I read alſo, that he 
had ſent preſents to the Ferahmeelites and Ke- 
nites, and all the places where he and his men 
were wont to haunt ; and I imagine, to this 
day, that if he had nothing but ſelf-intereſt in 
view, he had bettcr have confined "his fayours 
to thoſe 'of his own country. 

EveERY one hath heard enough of bribing 
for ſome years paſtz and yet, as little ſcrupulous 
as ſome tors are of their cenſures upon that 
head, (how juſtly, I neither mean to ſay, nor 
inſinuate) I don't remember to have heard any 
man charged with bribing for an ele&ion be- 
fore the borough was vacant, or the member 
ſick, or the parliament diſſolved, or its period 
expiring, and unknown. And if any man, in 
ſuch an interval, ſnould, upon ſome remarkable 
turn of fortune in his favour, ſend ſome preſents 
to ſome near relations, or particular friends of 
that borough, to whom he was known to be 
greatly obliged, I can never be brought to be- 
lieve, that ſuch a conduct could juſtify the paſl- 
2 of a vote of corruption and bribery pen 

im, 


CHAP. 
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e 
The Battle of Mount Gilboa. 


HE reader will, I believe, now think it 
high time, that we reſume the thread of 
our hiſtory, as far as it relates to Saw, 

'SAvUL, as Thumbly apprehend, was not long 
returned to his camp before the Philiſtines at- 
tacked it, and, after ſome time, gained it. 

There is no doubt but that he and his fons made 
all the reſiſtance that might be expected from 
ſuch great captains, and ſuch valiant men; but 
to no purpoſe : when the Philiſtiner had once 
forced their intrenchments, they bore down all 
before them. 

AFTER a conſiderable ſlaughter, the ra- 
elites fled ; and Saul and his ſons fled with the 
reſt, but in yain ; for the enemy preſſed ſo cloſe 
upon them, that Jonathan and his brethren * 
were ſlain. Faul was yet alive, but faint, weary, 
and wounded ; and, deſpairing to outgo his 
purſuers, he called to his armour-bearer to diſ- 
patch him, leſt he ſhould fall alive into the 
enemy's hands: Drau thy ſword, (ſaid he) 
and thruſt me through therewith, leſt theſe un- 
circumciſed thruſt me through, and abuſe me : 
which his armour-bearer dreading to do, he 
himſelf took the ſword, and fell upon it, and 


Abinadab and Ma lchiſbua. 


died; 
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died; and his armour-bearer quickly followed 
his example, and died by his fide. 
No ſooner did the T/7aelites of the adjacent 
vale ſee the battle go againſt Saul, but they de. 
ſerted their cities in the utmoſt conſternation ; ; 
which the Philiſtines quickly ſeized. 
Wurm the Philiſtines came the next day to 
ip the ſlain, the text tells us, hey found Saul 
and his ſons fallen upon mount Gilboa; and 
tber cut off his head, and ſtripped off his ar- 
Four, ſent into the land of the Philiſtines 
round about, to publiſh it in the houſe of their 
idols, and among their people, that public thank 
givings might be made to their gods throughout 
the whole country. 
Hrs head they faſtened in the temple of Da 
gon *, after they had ſtript off the hair and 
fleſh; and they put his armour in the houſe of 
Aſtteroth (theſe were their great idols, differ- 
ent in ſhape, but agreeing in the lewd cerc- 
monials of thcir worſhip); and his body they 
faſtened ro the wall of Feth an; as they did 
thoſe of his ſons alſo. How 2 diſpoſed of 
their heads and arms, is not ſaid: but it is to 
be preſumed, that they alſo were diſpoſed of 
in like manner with thoſe of their father. 3 


I AM now at leiſure, and I hope the reader 


is ſo too, to make ſome reflections upon this Wl 


battle; and to conſider ſome objections in rela- 1 
tion to the preceding hiſtory. 1 


* 1 Chron, x. 10. 
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In the firſt place, then; I think it evident, 
from many concurring circumſtances, that Saul 
was now attacked in his camp. 
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In the next place; I think it is as evident, from 
the tenor of the hiſtory, that he could not be 
long returned to his camp, before the Philiſtines 
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nd attacked it. 

2 | (hers TD 

16s ANnv, thirdly ; I think it highly probable, | 
Ti that they were encouraged to this attempt, by 
cf. ſome ſecret information of Saul s having ſtolen | 
ut out of the camp the evening before, with his 


eee eee - 


general, (for Abner is ſuppoſed to have been 
one of his attendants) and another perſon : 
I/, Becauſe an intelligence of that kind was 


rr 


of not hard to be had; and, 2405, Becauſe the 

t- having-it, was the ſtrongeſt encouragement to | 
e. ſuch an attempt. 1 
y THAT Saul was attacked, is, I think, not 1 
d obſcurcly intimated in the text, 1 Sam. xxxi. 1. 1 
"yy Now the Philiſtines fought againſt Iſrael. Is | 
0 it not evident from hence, that they began the 

f | fight? (and ſo interpreters underſtand it *) eſpe- 


cially conſidering, that the word here rendered 
fought, might as properly have been tranſlated: 
aſſaulted. 

THE text adds; And the men of Iſracl fled, 
and fell down in mint Gilboa. From hence 
allo I think it evident, that Saul was attacked 
35:6 ® Pugnifſe dicuntur Phili i, ia i 7 raelita- 
rum copias invaſerunt. — Poli — om 
| in 
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in his camp; for he was encamped upon G;/. 
d; and the battle was fought there, and the 
Daughter and the fight began there; whereas, 
had he attacked the Philiſtines, the battle had 
been fought at Hume, where they were en 
. 
War puts this matter out of all doubt, is, 
me account of Sauls death, brought to Di 
vid by the Amalekite, who is ſaid to have come 
out of the camp from Saul. Now he came 
from where Sau lay dead; and therefore, ſince 
he came from Saa/'s camp, Sant died in his 
amp. And here we fee the ſurpriſing exaQ- 
neſs with which damue/s prediction was ful. 
filled, when he told Saul, that on the very next 
day he ſhould die, and his camp be taken: 
Alſo the c of Ifracl fall the Lord deliver 
ts the hands of the Panne 13 
Ir is allowed, that they who attack, have 
this advantage; that as the attempt is preſumed 
to ariſe from ſuperior courage, and confidence 
of ſucceſs, the army attacked are, for the mot 
part, intimidated by it, and are apt to fly, upon 
the leaſt advantage gained againſt them. It is 
natural to reaſon, that if they could not keep 
off an enemy, with the advantage of their tren- 
ches, and other fences of their camp, they muſt 
be unable to deal with them upon equal terms. 
T Hrs, in all probability, was the caſe of Saul, 
and his army, who now partly fell, and partly 
fled from the Philiſtines: Saul and his ſons fled 
with the reſt, and were hotly purſued. It is not 


to be imagined, as I before obſerved, that ſuch 
brave 
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brave men as they were, could allow them- 
ſelves to fly, before they had. uſed their utmoſt 
efforts to repel the enemy. However, as d. 


was warned of his fate, and as there is no doubt 


but he was deſirous to clude it, he fled : and 
it is evident enough from the hiſtory, that he 
fled before his ſons; for they (who, it is to be 
preſumed, were as ſwift as he) were firſt over: 
taken, and ſlain, and the enemy had not yet reach : 
ed him; when, ſeeing them in hot purſuit, and 
utterly deſpairing to eſcape, he called to his ar- 
mour · bearer to diſpatch him, as was now re- 
lated. | | | 


Hens 7oſephus, in the fulneſs of his national 


ſpirit, runs out into high encomiums upon Saul, 
and would fain ſet him off as a conſummate: 


hero, and perfect pattern of patriotiſm, who, 
knowing he was to die, | expoſed. himſelf and 


his family to deſtruction, and thought it glo- 


rious to die fighting for his country: but, in 
truth, there is not the leaſt foundation for this 
high-flown panegyric. | 
Wuar his ſecret. intentions were, is hard 

to. ſay: but it is evident to a demonſtration, 
that his fate was not the effect of choice; for 
it was forced upon him; he being, as I before 
obſerved, attacked in his camp, before he had 
any time to take any meaſures cither for his 
own, or the common ſafety: and, when he 
found the battle going againſt him, he fled as 
faſt and as far as he could; and, when he could 
fly no farther, he killed himſelf out of cow- 
ardice, for fear of falling alive into the hands. 

of 


* 
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crxecutioner! I had rather (ſays he) die by an- 
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of the enemies, and ſuffering ſome indignities 
from them. How much nobler was the reſo- 
lution of Darius, who, finding himſelf be- 
trayed, and that he was to be either murdered 


by his own ſubjects, or delivered into the hands 
of Alexander, would not, however, be his own 


other's guilt, than my own © (Curr. l. 5. cap, 


- A TRULY brave man would have died fight. 
ing, as Jonathan did, or would, at wort, glo- 
ry in being abuſed, and even tortured, for hay- 
ing done his duty! Saul then died, not as an 
hero; but a deſerter. Self-murder is demonſira 
bly the effect of cowardice ; and it is as irra- 
tional and iniquitous, as it is baſe. Gon, whoſe 
creatures we are, is the ſole Arbiter, as he is the 
ſole Author, of life: our lives are his property; 
and he hath given our country, our family, and 
our friends, a ſhare in them. And therefore, 
as Plato finely obſerves in his Phedo, Gop is as 
much injured by Self-murder, as I ſhould be by 
having one of my ſlaves killed without my con- 
fent: not to inſiſt upon the injury done to 
others, in a variety of relations, by the ſame 
act. 
In the next place, I beg leave to obſerve, 
That Saul and his armour-bearer died by the 
ſame ſword, which was the armour-bearer's, 
THAT this armour-bearcr..died by his own 
ſword, is out of all doubt; thegext expreſly tells 
us ſo. And that Jaul periſhed by the ſame 
ſword, is, I think, ſufhciently evident: —_— 
| thy 


. 
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thy ſword, ſays he to him, and thruſt me through. 
Which when he refuſed, Saul (ſays the text) tagt 
the fword * (hahereb), and fell upon it. What 
ſword? (Not his own; for then the text would 
have ſaid ſo) Why, in the plain, natural, gram- 
matical conſtruction, the {word before: men- 
tioned muſt be the ſword now referred to; that 
is, his armour-bearer's 1 
Now it is the eſtabliſhed tradition of the 
Jewiſb nation, that this armour-bearer was D 
(and I {ce no reaſon why it ſhould be diſcredit- 
ed); and if ſo, then Saul and his executioner 
both fell by that very weapon, with which they 
had before maſlacred the prieſts of Goo. Re- 
marks of this kind have ſometimes fallen from 
the wiſeſt and beſt hiſtorians, upon like occaſi- 
ons; with whom I ſhall be contented, ſhall 
be proud, to be ridiculed. 5 
Ir were eaſy to furniſh the reader with ſuffi- 
cient inſtances : I ſhall only trouble him with 
three, all taken from P/utarch. | 
BRU Ts and Caſſius killed themſelves with 
the fame ſwords with which they treacherouſly 
murdered Cæſar: I fay, treacheroufly murdered ; 
becauſe they lay in his boſom at the ſame time 
that they meditated his death, And Calippus 
was ſtabbed with the ſame ſword wherewith he 
ſtabbed Dio. 


So the Engl; tranſlation renders that word in the 5th verſe ; 
and in the foregoing verſe, 4 faverd, 1 Chron. x. 4, 5. A negh- 
gence, which I am a good deal ſuipriſed at. My poution, how- 
«ver, is clear fiom this paſſage. It is alſo clear, that the Englijo 


_ tranſlator« thought ſo; wiz. that Sa and his armour-bearer pe- 
ri. ll ed by the ſi mc ſword. 


ANOTHER 
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8 circumſtance relating to this b 
tle, is, that the Philiſtines gained it, as I a 
prehend, by the advantage of their aach | 
And my reaſons for chinking ſo, are thus fo u 
ed: | | 
 FHERE is no mention of any Athene 
of the Philiſtine armies or battles before this 
And, in this battle, theſe are the perſons thi 
| preſſed fo hard upon Saul: Aud ei 
him, (ſays the ar and he was fore * 
of the archers, Now, what we render wo 
ed, the beſt critics interpret ae | 
Rill confirms the opinion, that he killed hich | 
ſelf through fear. It was a way of fighting fol 
which he was not prepared, and therefore Wl 
threw him into a conſternation. + : 
In the next place, after this battle, u 
had the 1/raelrtes taught the uſe of the bow 
which, doubtleſs, he would have done much 
ſooner, when he commanded the armies of 
Saul againſt the Philiſtines, had they then gain 
ed any advantage over the ne, by means ol. 
theſe weapons. 
Now theſe archers were, doubtleſs, of vaſt a 
advantage to the Philiſtines, in their attack 
upon Jau/'s camp: 1ff, becauſe an aſſault with 
that kind of weapon was new and ſurpriſing ? 
and all ſuch are generally ſucceſsful : and, 24, 
becauſe the arrows beat off all that defended | 


0" 


as Ie was not, indeed, unknown to foms for 3 is cele · 
brated ſor his skill and dexterity in it; and fo are ſome of the worg 


thies who reſorted to David: but it ſeems not to have been yet 
brought into common uſe. ch 
1 0 
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the fences of the camp, and deſtroyed them at 
a diſtance, before they could come to a cloſe 
fight ; which might naturally throw them into 
terror and confuſion; 
SIR Iſaac Newton tells us, that thoſe migh- 

ty numbers of men, who aided the Philiſtines 
againſt Saul, in the beginning of his reign, 
were the ſhepherds expulſed from Egypt by 
Amaſis, ſome of whom fled into Phentcia, and 
others into Arabia Petræa. Now his ſon Am- 
mom conquered Arabia: Why then may we not 
fairly preſume, that theſe archers, who now aid- 
ed the Philiſtines, were either Arabs, who fled 
thither from Ammon, or thoſe Egyptians who 
fled before to Arabia, and learnt arching there 
from the natives, who are allowed the beſt bows 
men in the world? Since the time and circum- 
ſtances ſuit, the conjecture will not, I believe, 
be thought ill-grounded, 

In the laſt place; If this attack upon Saul's 
. was encouraged by the intelligence of 
Saut's having ſtolen out of the camp the even- 
ing before; then his applying to the Pythoneſt, 
was the immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. 
And this gives light to that paſſage, 1 Chron. 
x. 13. and at the ſame time receives light from 
it, that Saul died for his tranſgreſſion whith he 
committed e the Lord, even againſt the 
word of the Lord, which he kept not; and alſs 
for asking one, who had a familiar ſpirit, ta 


enquire, 


Yor. I. 1-48 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
A ſtort Eſſay upon the Charafter of 


JoNATHAN, - 


ſtory of a very extraordinary character, 
whoſe death is, as we think, untimely ; and 
his fate, in appearance, unworthy of his virtue; 
inſtead of ſubmitting with profound humility to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, and revering 
the unſearchable ways of infinite Wiſdom, we 
find a kind of impulſe upon the mind, to in- 
quire into the reaſons of it. And, if we are , 
diſappointed in our ſearch, we are too much | 
tempted to repine at the divine deciſi ions, or, it 
may be, to impeach them; eſpecially if the cha- 
racter be amiable and intereſting, and ſuch as 
we cannot help admiring and loving. This, I 
think, hath, in ſome meaſure, been the caſe of 
every commentator that hath conſidered the fate 
of Jonathan; and one of them, I find, hath 
conſidered him in the ſame light that Virgil 
does Riphens : 


- - - Cadit & Riphens, juſtiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & OTE mus equi. 
Dis aliter viſum. - - - 


NF - | A man, 


HEN we meet with any perſon in hi- I 


A man, in the eſtimation of the world, the juſt- 


eſt of all the Trojans, but not ſo in the ſight of 
the gods. 


THERE are, indeed, few characters among 
men, more lovely, or more extraordinary, than 
that of Jonathan; fortitude, fidelity, magna- 
nimity ! a ſoul ſuſceptible of the moſt refined 
friendſhip, and ſuperior to all the temptations 
of ambition and vanity! and all theſe crowned 
with the moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion to the will 
of God ! 

THESE arc his diſtinguiſhing lincaments : 
but there is no ſuch thing as perfection in man. 
A finiſhed character were, as one of our Eng- 
{;/þ poets well expreſſes it, A faultleſs monſter, 
which the world nc er ſaw. 

Two things I find Jonathan juſtly charge- 
able with in the Sacred Hiſtory. The firſt is, A 
moſt grievous violation of all the laws of juſtice, 
nature, and nations, in ſmiting the Philiſtine 
gariſon at Geba, in the midſt of a profound 
peace : And the ſecond, A great want of duty 
to his father, and a very indexent, diſreſpectful 
treatment of his character. | 

THe firſt of theſe will appear from the 13th 
and 14th verſes of the viith chapter of the 1ft- 
book of Samuel, compared with the 3d and 4th 
verſes of the xiiith chapter. 

THe ſecond is not obſcurely hinted in the 
xxth chapter of the 1ſt book of Samuel, at the 
zoth verſe, where Saul calls him, the ſon of per- 
verſe rebellion ; plainly intimating ſome obli- 
quity in his behaviour, and reſtiveneſs to the 
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dictates of his duty in point of obedience. But 
as this is the charge of an enraged man, com- 
manding ſomething unreaſonable, little ſtreſs 
can be laid upon it. | EINE 

But this point is, I think, fully cleared from 
the xivth chapter of this book. 

For, ſuppoſe it allowable in Jonathan to 
ſteal from the camp with his armour-bearer, and 
make an attempt upon the Philiſtines, without 
the leave of his father, and his general z which, 
I believe, the diſcipline of war will not admit: 
however, ſuppoſe him excuſeable in this, from 
ſome heroic or divine impulſe ; What can ex- 
cuſe his diſreſpectful treatment of his father's 
character, upon hearing that herem, or curſe, un- 
der which he had adjured the people to touch 
no food on that occaſion ? His father had a right, 
as a commander, to lay any temporary reſtraint 
upon his ſoldiers, which he thought might be 
for the public good, and under what penalty 
he pleaſed ; and, as a king of 1/rael, he had a 
right to adjure them; that is, to lay them under 
the obligation of an oath to obſerve it. Did it 
then become his ſon to call an action of this 
Kind, à troubling the land; and to charge it as 
the reaſon why his enemies were not more fully 
defeated ? Was not ſuch a ſpeech as this enough 
to excite a ſedition and rebellion in the army? 
Allow him to have incurred the Herem through 
ignorance ; Was that ignorance invincible? Ot 
rather, Was it not the effect of his own tranſ- 
greſſion of duty? His conduct in this reſpect is 
ſurely leſs juſtifiable than that of Hiapolytus: 


and 
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and yet it is the ſenſe of antiquity, that he died 
in conſequence of his being devoted to deſtru- 
ction by his father Theſeus. Indeed, we are 
taught better: We know, that he curſe cauſe- 
leſs ſhall not come. But ſurely it is not eaſy to 
pronounce this curſe on Fonathan eauſeleſs. At 
leaſt, Did he not know himſelf included in the 
adjuration, and liable to the penalty that at- 
tended it? Did he humble himſelf under that 
knowledge? or make any apology or ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his parents? And fhould he not have 
done ſo, under all the ſecurity of innocence? Or, 
if he thought invincible ignorance acquitted 
him of all guilt on that head ; Did he think it 
could acquit him of the guilt of ſetting light by 
his parent, or the carſe due to it? Curſed is he 
that ſetteth light by his father or his mother. 
And all the people ſhall ſay, Amen (Deut. 
xxvii. 16.). 

D1viNESs content themſelves on this head, 
by obſerving how providential it was, that Jo- 
nathan was taken off in this battle, to make way 
for David. But I could wiſh they had been 
more ſolicitous to acquit the Providence of 
Gop, of thar partiality, with which profane ſpirits 
are too apt to charge it, upon ſuch occaſions. 

THE ſum of all is this: The guilt of maſ- 
ſacring the Philiſtine gariſon is beyond all que- 
ſtion. And though there were not oftentimes 
one inevitable event to the righteous and to the 
wicked; it is certain, that for this guilt Jona- 
than deſerved to die. And, for my part, I can- 
not acquit him of the other. But though 1 


8 3 could 


| 
| 
| 
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could acquit him of mortal guilt on this ac- 
count; yet is there (at leaſt) an indecency. in 
this behaviout of his, which greatly diſtreſſes 
me. „ 

THE reader will, perhaps, ſee it in a clearer 


light, if he compares it with the demeanour of 


that great Engliſh hero, the Black Prince, after 
the battle of Creſſi. It is certain, that the battle 
of Michmaſh was, in a great meaſure, won by 


the fortunate bravery of Jonathan, as that of 


Creſſi was by. the ſteady and perſevering valour 
of the Black Prince, Jonathan had now like 
to haye loſt his life, by his father's raſh, but un- 
deſigning adjuration : The Black Prince was in 
little leſs danger of loſing his, by his father's 
peremptory and deliberate refuſal to ſend him 


any aid againſt his enemies x, when hard beſet 


by them. When the battle was over, Jonathan 
ſuffered himſelf to reprove the miſconduct of 
his father : and young Edward, far from up- 


braiding or reſenting, fell upon his knees, with 


all the marks of humiliation and affection, to 
his, | | 


The king kept off from the engagement with a ſtrong body 
of men: He hovered (ſays Echard) on the hill, like a tempeſt in a 
cloud, ready to diſchargè its fury, but at preſent only watching and 


. obſerving this unequal conflict. Here a meſſage was ſent to him 


from the earl of Northampton, to defire him to come. down and 
ſuccour his ſon, now very hardly beſet. Upon which he demand- 
ed, Whether he was alive? The meſſenger told him, Yes ; but 
was in danger of being overpowered by numbers. Then (replied 
the king, with his uſual courage) let them know, that while my 


fon is alive, they ſend for no aſſiſtance to me; for the honour of this 


&/orious day ſpall he his, 


IT 
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Ir muſt, however, be owned, that from 
Davids celebrating the harmony and union 
of this father and ſon, it is highly probable, 
that Jonathan ſufficiently atoned for this one 
act of raſnneſs, by a courſe of ſubſequent duty 
and piety to his parent. And ſuch piety, to 
ſuch a parent, will, I believe, be allowed to 
have had more than ordinary merit in it, 

ALL that I have ſaid, hath no other tenden- 
cy, than to cſtabliſh that noble queſtion of the 
righteous and humble Feb 3 Shall mortal man 
be more juſt than God 


* — — — ? * 


C HAP. XXVIL 


Objeftions anſwered ; and Reaſons urged, 
to ſhew, that the Battle of Mount Gil- 


boa was fought on the next Day after 
Saul's conſulting the Pythoneſs. 


UT we have ſtill one objection more to 
ſtruggle with; and that is, That the pre- 
diction relating to the event of this battle, is not 
ſo preciſe as we pretend; or, if it be, it was not 
true. 

Ir is not ſo preciſe : for the word mahar, 
which we interpret, to- morrou, ſometimes ſigni- 
fies an indefinite diſtant time; and, if it be ſtrict- 
ly underſtood of to-morrow, it was not true; 
for the battle with the Philiſtines was not fought 
on the next day: for Endor (ſay they) probably 

S4 Was 
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was one day's journey from Gillaa. Saul had 
eaten no meat all that day, and all that night: 
it is probable, he cat ſomething before he leſt 
the camp; and therefore he was a whole day, 
and part of the night, in travelling thither from 
G:4boa : it muſt take him as much time to go 
back; conſequently the battle could not be next 
day: and, beſides all this, the camp was moved 
twice after this, before the day of battle. 

Io theſe objections I anſwet thus, in their or- 
der: 

FIRST; It muſt be owned, that the word 
mahar does ſometimes ſignify a future indefinite 
time ; and I know no word that may not ſome- 
times be taken figuratively : I am ſure the word 
to- morrou is often taken ſo in Engliſh. But 
the primary, ordinary, obvious ſenſe of it is 
ſtrictly the next day after the time in which he 
ſpeaker uſes it; and it is evident from Sauls ter- 
por, that he ſo undcrſtood it here. For, had he 
thought theſe evils threatened only in ſome fu- 
ture, indcfinitely diſtant time, they would not 
have made that impreſſion upon him: and 
therefore, if the perſon who ſaid this, did not 
mean what Saul underſtood, he meant to deceive 
him; and I cannot believe it was Samuel that 

faid it. 

Now I am clearly of opinion, that the battle 
with the Philiſtines was ſirictly and literally 
faught on the next day; and I think there is 
nothing in the narration to contradict this ſup- 
poſition. And to evince this, I ſhall firſt ſhew 
the many * and glaring miſtakes, ad- 
| vanced 
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vanced on the other fide, to ſupport an idle hy- 
potheſis. 
| In the firſt place, they ſuppoſe Endor to be a 
day's journey from Gilboa; and, leſt Saul ſhould 
not be long enough in travelling it, they ſuppoſe, 
that in that advanced age, and in thoſe dangerous 
ways, he travelled on foot. Now, by all the beſt 
accounts, Endor is not at the diſtance of three 
hours from Giiboa. Gilboa is in Iſſachar, on 
the confines of Manaſſeh, and Endor in Ma- 
naſſeb. The greateſt part of Manaſſeh was now 
in the hands of the Philiſtines, and the reſt was 
very narrow and little. Salianus ſays, that En- 
dor was near Shunem and Dr. Patrick tells us, 
that part of G;/boa was over - againſt Endor, and 
part over · againſt Shunem. And if fo, we can- 
not well ſuppoſe it five miles diſtant. Euſebius 
fixes the right ſituation of it near Scythopolis, or 
Beth-ſhan, to the weſt of the river Fordan ; but 
tells us, that in his time there was a great village 
of that name near mount Tabor. Which ſome 


8 commentators not attending to, imagine it was 


this village which Saul reſorted to, and ground 
all their idle reaſonings upon that miſtake. 

I the next place: Is it likely, that Saul ſhould 
leave his camp in the morning, and travel all 
the day, with only two ſervants, through a 
country environed by his enemies? for Endor 


Was near Shunem, and not far from Beth-ſian; 


and the Philiſtines were then at Shunem, and 
in poſſeſſion of Beth. ſban. 


Bur he was faſting all that day; and it is 
probable hę took food before he left the camp. 
f Wirn 
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WII great ſubmiſſion, the probability is 1 


altogether on the other ſide, Men in great 4 
—_ ſeldom think of cating, nor indeed can 


they cat. 
Now what theſe men make the buſineſs of 
two days, might very caſlily. be effected in one 
night, For, if we ſuppoſe Endor twice as far off 
as Dr. Patrick places it, a man, under a neceſ. 
ſity of uſing expedition, might travel ſo far, and 
farther, ſtay three haurs there, and return again 
in the compaſs of ten or twelve hours. So that, 
ſuppoſing Saul to have left his camp a little be 
fore or after ſun-ſet, he might be back again 

carly the next morning; and the battle might 
de fought that day, as I am well ſatisfied it was, 

BUT it ſeems there were two encampments 
after this adventure at Endor. 

So, indeed, it is afferted; but why, I cannot 

conceive. For my own part, I never could find 
the leaſt foundation for ſuch an opinion, beſides 
a very carcleſs peruſal of the hiſtory. 
. THe caſe is this: When two things are tranſ- 
acted about the ſame time, both theſe, and the 
circumſtances of both, cannot be related at the 
fame time; and therefore one of them muſt be 
told by way of anticipation. 

Ix is ſaid, that Saul battle with the Phili- 

mes was on the ſame day with Davids 
ſlaughter of the Amalekztes. This is a great 
miſtake *: however, let it, for the preſent, be 


ſuppoſed. 


® For, at that ra'e, the Amaleckite muſt have been fix days in 
bripging the news of it: which is a very abſurd ſuppoſition. 
THERE 
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THERE was an incident of great importance 

revious to that battle, with which the reader 
ſhould be acquainted. The author interrupts 
his relation of Davids adventure, to acquaint 
us with this incident; and, in order to inform 
us the better, he tells us the ſituation of both ar- 
mies at the time of this incident, and then re- 
ſumes the thread of David's hiſtory, 

HE firſt tells us, (chap. xxviii. ver. I, 2.) that 
the Philiſtines gathered their armics together: 
Darid was there amongſt the reſt: Achiſb told 
him, He muſt go to battle with him; and Da- 
vid conſented. Here the author leaves David, 


aud paſſes on to the incident of Endor, which 


happened ſome time after; that when he re- 
ſumed the thread of Davids ſtory, he might do 
it without interruption. Now, in order to give 
Us a clear idea of the adventure at Endor, he 
tells us the ſituation in which both armies were at 
that time; Saul in Gilboa, and the Philiſtines at 

Shunem. Now ſome critics, not attending to 


= this, imagine that Saul was at Gilboa, and the 


Philiſtines at Shunem, when Achiſb told David, 
that he muſt go to battle with him : whereas 
it evidently appears from the ſubſequent rela- 
tion, that Achiſb was then at, or going to Aphek; 
and Gilboa was, to a demonſtration, the laſt 
encampment of the 1/#ae/ztes (for there the bat- 
tle was fought, and there it is expreſly ſaid the 
camp then was); and conſequently, Shunem the 
laſt of the Philiſtines. For David was dif- 
miſs d upon the firſt review at Aphek, ch. xxix. 
And when the Philiſtines were at Aphek, the 

5 1ſraelites 
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ITfaelites were at Jegreel, that is, Gilboa, 
(2 Sam. iv. 4.) whithet the Phziliſtines bent 
their courſe in queſt of them the very day that 
David was forced to return to Ziklag. So 
that it was impoſſible David could be with the 
Philiftines at Shunem, in ſight of the 1/raelite 
army, when they were at G:z/boa. The Phili. 
fines did not ſuffer him to march one inch with 

them after the day of the firſt review. 

LET us now conſider the other way of res. 
ſoning : — Jaul (fay they) went to Endor the 
night before David went to Ziklag, How 
groſs a miſtake is this! Saul had not yet ſo 
much as ſcen the Philiſtine army, unleſs he 
could ſee them at a diſtance of ſeventy miles, 
For the Philiſtines (as I now obſerved) were 
then ar Aphek, and he at Fezreel ; and Aphek 
(as I ſhall ſoon ſhew) was at leaſt ſeventy miles 
from 7ezreel. ; 

Now I find no mention of more than two 
Apheks in Scripture z one in Judah, and the 
other in Manaſſeh. Dr. Patrick thinks there 
was a third in After ; which is the Aphek meant 

here; and with ſome appearance of reaſon : be- 
cauſe it is more probable, that the Philiſtines 
ſhould aſſemble and review their forces upon 
their own borders, to which Aſher was more 
central and contiguous, than that they ſhould 
defer ſuch a review, until they came into the 
heart of Saul's country; and go ſo far out of 
their way, that is, from the centre of their own 
country, to make it. Now, ſuppoſing this the 


caſe, the neareſt part of Aſter is at leaſt Ker 
good 
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days march from Fezreel ; and therefore 
the Philiſtines were at leaſt two days march 
from Saul, when David left t hem. 

Bur it will appear, from a way of reaſoning 
intelligible to every man of common under- 
ſtanding, that the Aphek here mentioned muſt 
be nearer to Ziklag, and farther from Fezreel. 
Tux city of Ziklag was, in the firſt diſtribu- 
tion of the country, given to the tribe of Ju- 
dah; and, in the ſecond, to that of Simeon: 
from whence it plainly appears, that it was ſitu- 
ate in the confines of thoſe two tribes. Now 
from Gi/boa to the neareſt part of Simeon is 
more than 110 geometric miles in a direct 
line, without allowing for the winding of roads 
(and, with that allowance, at leaſt 120). And 
for the truth of this, I appeal to every man that 
can handle a ſcale and compaſs. If then Aptet, 
where David left the Philiſtines, was, as our 
adverſaries ſuppoſe, in the valley of Fezree!, at 
the foot of Gilboa; then David marched at 
leaſt 120 miles in the ſpace of two days and an 
half; for he returned from thence to Ziklag 
early enough on the third day to purſue the 
Amalekites, who were a conſiderable way off, 
and overtook them that very night. 

Now I am aſſured by military men, that 
twenty miles a day on foot is great marching, 
even for men every way appointed and fitted 
for expedition; and, conſequently, that Ar hel 
we ſpeak of cannot be preſumed to have been 
more than fifty miles from Zillag. 


Now 
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Now if David, with his light band of active 

and expeditious rovers, cannot well be preſumed | 

to have marched more than fifty miles in two | 


days and an half, Ach; with his whole army 


cannot, I believe, be ſuppoſed to have com. 
pleted the reſt of the way to Fezreel [70 miles! 


in leſs than five days (at leaſt, fo I am afluted by 
an eminent and experienced captain). And if 
their armies did not conſiſt of horſe, chariots, 
and light- armed archers, who might, on occa. 
ſion, be taken up by the chariots, or behind the 
horſemen; five days, in ſo hot a climate, were, 
perhaps, too ſmall an allowance for ſuch 2 
march. And, ſurely, we muſt allow them one 
day's reſt, after ſo long a march, before the bat- 
tle. It is madneſs to imagine, that Ach ſhould 
with a weary army, and without being under a 
neceſſity, attempt upon Saul ſo advantageouſly 
encamped. Nor will it, I believe, be thought 
unreaſonable, to allow Sau! one day to ſurvey 
the ſtrength and number of his adverſaries, and 


at leaſt one more to apply to Gop in the ſeve- 4 


ral ways of Urim, prophets, and dreams *, be- 
fore his fears carried him to Endor. Then will 
it be on the eve of the eighth day from Davids 
departure, at ſooneſt, that Saul conſulted the Ty- 
thoneſs ; and there is not the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt, that the battle was fought the very next 
day after. And the Amalekite, who fled from 


If we allow the firſt night for applying to God by dreams, 
— _ allow leſs than the next day for applying by prophets 
rim. 
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thence that day towards night, might reach Da- 
vidat-Ziklag on the third day, incluſive, from 
the battle; that is, on the third day, incluſive, 
from David's laſt return to Ziklag. If then 
we ſuppoſe him and his army to have reſted one 
day, after all this fatigue, before their return, 
and to have ſpent three days in their retutn * 
(which, conſidering their own fatigue, and that 
of the women, children, flocks and herds, 


which came along with them, will not, I be- 


lieve, be deemed unreaſonable) ; then will Da- 
vids ſecond arrival at ZLiklag be on the eighth 
day after his departure from the Philiſtines; 
that is, on the very day on which Joſephus aſ- 
ſures us the battle with the Philiſtines was 
fought : for it was fought (as he tells us) on 
the day of David's return to Ziklag from the 
ſlaughter of the Amalekzres ; and his authotity 
is of weight enough in this point, becauſe ſuch 
a tradition might eaſily be tranſmitted with 
truth. | | 
THIS, I hope, will be deemed a fair and 
rational account of the matter; I am ſure, it is 
a candid one, | 
Bur ſtill it is objected; That, ſuppoſing this 
to be the caſe, as I have ſtated it, yet ſill this 
perſonator of Samuel falſifies: becauſe he ſays 
in one place, that Saul and his ſons ſhould be 
with him, i. e. among the dead, to-morrow ; 
and in another, The Lord hath done-this thing 


As the Amalekites ſpent three days in thei 7 
{ ys in their march from Zi&- 
dag, to the place where David overtook them. 


unto 
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ſpoken in the prophetic ſtyle ; which, to im- 
ply the certainty of the prediction, ſpeaks of 
things to come as already paſt; for Saul and 


his ſons could not be killed this day, and to- 


morrow too. 
I ANSWER; That both aſſertions were pet. 
fectly conſiſtent, and ſtrictly true. 

ThE Jewiſb day began at fix o'clock in the 
evening; and therefore, whatever was to come 
to paſs on the enſuing day, (i. e. light) was, in 
propriety of common ſpeech, to happen to- 
morrow 3 and yet at the ſame time might, in 
a true, a proper, and a philoſophic ſenſe, be 
faid to come to paſs on this very day. 


C HAP. XXVIIIL 


David receives an Account of Saul and 
Jonathan's Death. His Lamentation 
upon that Head. 


HE third day after David's return to Zik- 

| lag from the ſlaughter of the Amalekites, 

a young man arrived from Saul's camp * with 
all the marks of ill news upon him; his cloaths 
rent, and carth upon his head: and when lie 


® In the Hebreav it is, from the camp, from awith Saul. Thi 
plainly ſhews, that the battle was in the camp. 


came 


| 
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amto thee this day. Now one of theſe aſſertions q 
muſt be falſe, even though we ſuppoſe this 


_—_ 
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came before David, he fell down to the earth, 
and did obeiſance. David was ſtruck with the 
ſight, and asked him, with great eagerneſs, Whi- 
ther and whence he came ? He anſwered, That 
he had eſcaped from the camp of Iſrael. And 
when David earneſtly inquired, How matters 
went there? he replied, That the army was put 
to flight, with a great ſlaughter; and that Saul 
and Jonathan fell among the reſt. David then 
inquired the certainty of the account, How he 
knew, that Saul and Jonathan were dead? The 
young man told him, That as he abi by 
chance * upon mount Gilboa, he ſaw Saul lean- 
ing upon his ſpear, and the chariotsF and horſe- 
men following hard after him ; that the king 
called to him, and asked him, Who he was ? 
And, beiny anſwered, That he was an Ama- 
lekite, begged him to ſtand upon him, and kill 
him , being in great diſtreſs, becauſe his life 
was yet whole in him; and that he did as the 
king commanded, being very ſure, that he could 
not recover of the wounds he had already re- 
ceived. And, to confirm his relation, he pre- 


There always are a great number of rollers that follow 
camps, and this lad, probably, was one of them. Their buſineſs 
is pillage, and ſtripping the dead. This lad, it ſeems, knew his 
buſineſs, and got the ſtart of the Philiſtines in the pillage of Saul. 

T This Amalekite was as 9 a lyar as Sinon ; but, it ſeems, 
_ altogether ſo dextrous. hether an account of chariots pur- 

ung upon a mountain hath an air of probabili ili 
—— — air of probability, military men 
+ Saul. in the true hiſtory, was afraid of being ſlain by the uncir- 


cumciſed: And how was the matter ing i 
the hand of an Amalelite ? ** 


Vol. I. 1 ſented 
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ſented David with Sauls crown * and bracelet, 
i which he himſelf had taken from him. Then 
| | David, and all that were about him, rent their 
S' Cloarhs, and mourned, and wept, and faſted all 
| that day for Saul, and Jonathan his ſon, and 


For the 5 of the Lord, and for the houſe 


| 
4 of Iſtael, ' becauſe they were fallen by the 
„ ſword. | 1 

| AFTER this, David called again for the 


ll meſſenger of theſe evil tidings, and examined, 
Who he was? and, being again informed, that 
1 he was an Amalelite, asked him, How he dared 
* to ſtreich forth his hand againſt the Lok ds 
5 anointed? And immediately. crying out, Thy 
blood be upon thy head; for thy mouth hath 
reſtified againſt thee, ſaying, I have ſlain the 
Lord's anomted ; he called to one of his attend- 
ants, and commanded him to fall upon and 
kill him. He inſtantly obeyed, and diſpatched 
the ſelf-convited wretch, doubly devoted to 
deſtruction 3; who, after all, died for a crime 
which he had not committed; yet well de- 
ſerved to die, for taking the guilt of it upon 
him. David rightly judged, that Saul had no 
power over his own life; and, conſequently, 
1 ſhould not have been obeyed in ſuch a com- 
i mand: Gop and the ſtate had as much right 
l to his life, when he was weary of it, as when he 


ii * Poflibly the ſerious reader may not think it an obſervation 
17 altogether unworthy of his regard, that an Amaletite now took the BH 
crown from Saul's head, which he had forfeited by his diſobed- 1 
ence in relation to Amaleh, 4 
moſt E | 
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moſt loved it. And, beſides all this, it behoved 
David to vindicate his own innocence to the 
world, by ſo public an execution: he might 
otherwiſe, perhaps, have been branded with the 
guilt of employing that wretch to murder his 
perſecutor. | 

BEesIDEs this, David, doubtleſs, had it in 
view to deter others by this example. He con- 
ſalted his own ſafety in this; as Cæſar is ſaid, 
by reſtoring the ſtatues of Pompey; to have fixed 
his own. This was a wiſe lecture to princes 3 
and many of them have, I believe, protited by 
it: as Vitellius, we are told, put all thoſe to 
death, who vaunted any merit in the death or 
Galba ; not in honour of Galba, (as Tacitus ob- 
ſerves) but from the proſpect of preſent ſecurity, 
and future vengeance. Ef oNags 
_ AFTER the firſt ſhock of Davids diſtreſs 
for Fonathan was over, he poured out his com- 
plaints, in that noble ſtrain of poetry which 
was ſo natural to him, and which, I think, hath 
ſhamed all that have ever followed him upon 
that ſubject. 

I NEVER yet faw juſtice done to it in any 
verſion ; and ſhall attempt to preſent my reader 
with no more than a plain proſe tranſlation of 
it, taken almoſt verbatim from the Engliſb Bi- 
ble; except in one inſtance, wherein, as I ap- 
prchend, the preſent reading may be wrong: I 
{ubmit to better judges : * 

* O BEavurTy of T/ael, ſtabbed in thy high 
places! How are the mighty fallen! Tell it 
not in Garth: — publiſh it not in the ſtreets 

14 ww 
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of Askalon, —left the daughters of the Phi. 


41 liſtines rejoice, — leſt the daughters of the 


, uncircumciſed triumph. 

C MOUNTAINS of Gzlboa, nor dew, nor 
* rain upon you, nor fields of waved offerings! 
* For there the ſhield of the brave was caſt away, 
* — the ſhicld of Saul. — the weapons of the 
© anointed with oil. 

© FROM the blood of the ſlain, from the 
e fat * of the valiant, the bow of Jonathan 
“ turned not back r, and the ſword of Saul 
** returned not empty. 

% SAUL and Jonathan were lovely and plea- 
« ſant in their lives; and in their deaths bo 


« yere not divided. 


Tux were ſwift before eagles, ſtrong be- 
6 fore 4 lions. 

C DAUGHTERS of [/rae/, weep over Saul; 
« who cloathed you in ſcarlet with delights, 
* who put on ornaments of gold upon your 


“ apparel, 
*« How are the mighty — in the midſt of 


ce the battle! 


* The Hebrew word heleb ſgnifies in this place, as I appre · 
hend, the inward fat, ſuch as was burnt on the altar. So it 
henifies Numb. xviii. 17. 

+ The literal conſtruction I take to be this: The bow of Jona- 
than was not bent without the blood of the ſlain, &c. i.e. every 
arrow from it was winged with death. 


An Engliſb poet, I imagine, would be apt to tranſlateit in This 


manner, or ſomething like it, in a better ſtyle: 
To vital blood, and fat of braveſt foes, 
The ſhafts of Jonathan unerring flew. 


t eſt, compared, or rather, preferably, to *YY, 
* On! 
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* On] Jonathan, ſtabbed in thy high places! 
I am diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
ce Very delightful haſt thou been to me: Thy 
« dye to me was wonderful, paſling the love 
« of women. How are the mighty fallen, and 
c the weapons of war periſhed!”  _ 
| Tux baths of —— in this poem are ſo 
ſtrong, ſo ſudden, ſo pathetic! ſo ſhort, ſo va- 
rious, ſo unconnected] no grief ever was painted 
in ſuch living and laſting colours! And it is one 
ſure ſign and beautiful effect of it, that David's 
heart was ſo ſoftened and melted by it, as to 
loſe all traces of Sauls cruelty to him. He re- 
membred nothing in him now, but the brave 
man, the valiant leader, the magnificent prince, 
the king of Gos appointment, his own once 
indulgent maſter, his Mzchal's and his Jona- 
than's father. But to be more particular: 
As Fonathar's death touched him neareſt, it 
was natural he ſhould be the firſt object of his 
lamentation : — Beauty (or glory) of Iſrael, 
pierced in thy high places. — And, to put it out 
of all doubt, that Jonathan is here meant, he 
varies it in a ſubſequent verſe: — Jonathan, 
ſlain in thy high places. "vs 

HOW are the mighty fallen! &c. How 
untimely and lamentably Jonathan] and how 
ſadly and ſhamefully Saul by his own hand! 
This death, as it was matter of juſt reproach 
upon Saul, he knew would be matter of more 
triumph with the enemy. He could not bear 
the thoughts of this infamy to his country, and 
his king; and therefore he breaks out into that 
1 3 beau- 
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| 3 apoſtrophe: — Tell it not in Gath 
. 


ZE mountains of Gilboa, &c. Throping 
away the ſhield, was matter 'of the hight! re- 
proach in all the accounts of antiquity. And 
this, in the practice of ſo brave a prince as Saul, 
was an example of terrible conſequence; and 


therefore muſt not go unreproved, eſpecially in 


a ſong which ſoldiers were to learn. David 


could not cenſure Saul; he was his prince, 


and his enemy: the infamy, howeyer, muſt full 
ſomewhere ; let the place it happened in, be 
accurſed. Poetry juſtifies this: and T will not 
ſcruple to ſay, It is SM moſt maſterly ſtroke the 
Fience will admit. The rage and indignation 


expreſſed in the original line, "ft tal veal matar 


yalechem, is to me inimitable ; and the omiſſion 


of all the auxiliary verbs is a ſufficient indication 


of it. And the ſecond ſucceeding line is little 
inferior to it; K. Jam ag magen gibbe 
rim. 

AND here I cannot but obſerve with what 
inimitable addreſs David hath conducted this 
reproach. For, at the fame time that the moun- 
tains are curſed for it, he hath contrived to turn 
it into praiſe upon Saul There the jrield of 
the mighty Was caft away. — No fin by 
whom. 

SAUL as Fonathan were prey &c. 
This ſweetneſs and harmony of their lives bs, 1 
think, inimitably cxprefſed i in the meaſure: : 

Hamneahabim 
Vehamehimim beha 7 chem— 


The 


- " * 
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The cadence is the ſame in all; and the worſt 
car will find a chiming in them, wonderfully ex- 
preſſive of harmony. 

"_ nobody, that I know of, hath attempted 
to ſhew the meaſure of this ode, I hope I ſhall 
be —— in a plain unpretending conjecture 


In the l place, then; Whoever conſiders 
it, will find it plainly divided into fix diſtinct 
or heads, of complaint and lamentation. 
12 parts I take to be ſo pune ſtanzas 3 like 
the ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and epode of Pindar. 
And if ſo, then the beginnings of ſix of the 
yerſes are plainly pointed out to us. 

Every ſcntence I take to be a verſe; becauſe 
real grief is ſnort and ſententious. And, to me, ma- 
ny of theſe verſes plainly demonſtrate their own 
beginnings and endings, without the aid either 
of unnatural eliſions, or thoſe monſtrous and 
ridiculous mutilations and diviſions of words, 
with which critics have, to ſuch ſimple eyes as 
mine, defaced ſome of the beſt odes of Pin- 
dar, and turned ſome of his fineſt verſes into 
downright burleſque 3 confining him to their 
fantaſtic meaſures, who ſcorned to be confined 
to any, but thoſe of his own free ear. 

THAT noble exclamation, How are the 
mighty fallen] with which three ſtanzas are 
marked, I take to be the ſimple dictate of ſor- 
row upon every topic of lamentation; and is 
therefore, I think, to be conſidered as a kind of 
burden to the ſong, and to be cithcr inſerted in 
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each ſtanza, as in the firſt; or added to it, as in 
the two laſt. | 
AND as the author did not take the trouble 
of tranſcribing ir in every ſtanza, (as no writer 
does at this day) 1 apprehend it to be tranſmitted 
to us, under the diſadvantage of that omiſſion, 
juſt as it was left in the author's copy: Which, 
by the way, is no bad proof of the tranſcriber's 


fidelity. 


Ir theſe principles be right, then, I thinl, 
the meaſures are as follow. 
I ſhall be very glad to ſee my errors amended, 
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And in their death they cuere not divided 


uſede terumoth 


E Siul vihonathan 


mearaioth gaberu, 


If I am miſtaken, 


T, f 
Hatsbi Iſrael - 
Val bemotheca halal 
ech naphelu gibborim 
al tagidhu begath * \ 
al tebafſeru behutſoth Askelon 
pen tiſmahenah benoth Peliſtim 
pen taylozenah benoth hayrelim, 


2, 
hare begilboa 
al tal veal matar yalechem 


ki fam — * magen gibborim 
magen Sau i 


meheleb gibbarim 
keſeth Jehonathan 
lo naſug ahor 
vehereb Saul 

lo taſub rekam. 


4. 


hanneahabim 
vehanneyimim behajehem 
ubemotham lo niphradu * 
minefſerim kallu 
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5: 
RN» N12 = benoth Iſrael 

m22 2INU 52 el Saul bechenah _ 

Babor bammalbiſchem ſhani 
' Dh O71 O14 in iadanim hama aleh 
PUN? D 271 dy Yadi zcheb yal lebuſches 

r 170) P% ech napbelu gibborim 
rr TNA bethoc 


6. 6. 
© at—— 4 Jehonathan 
15 Toa YN Val bemothecg halal 
my W tzar li: alcha 
Nrw vr ahi Jehonathan 
Wn > ny naYamta li meod | 
+ m nd niphleatha ababatheca Ji 
wi rend meahabath naſhim 
aA N ech naphelu gibborim 
org 1» mann i chele miltamab. 


STANZA 4. Fer. 4. This is ſaid inthe true 


ſpirit of friendſhip, and in one of its fineſt di- 


ſtreſſes: He felicitates them upon that happy cir- 
cumſlance of their friendſhip, to be undivided 
in death; and, in ſo doing, finely laments him- 
ſelf upon that head, 

VER. 5,6. The rapidity of the firſt line, and 
the ſtrength and majeſty of the ſecond, are ſtrong 
inſtances on which to ground that fine poetic pre- 
cept : | 


The ſound ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe. 


STANZA 6. His gricf, as it began with 
Jonathan, naturally ends with it. It is well 
known, that we lament ourſelves in the loſs of 
our friends; and David was no way ſolicitous 
to conceal this circumſtance. 

Ir may be the work of fancy: but to me; I 
own, this laſt ſtanza is the ſtrongeſt picture of 
grief Jever peruſed. To my car, every line in 
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it f is either r with ſi Ty or 8 wit 
ſobs. The judicious reader will plainly find: 
break in the firſt line; yery probably fo left i, 
the original, the writer not being able to fin; 
an epithet for Jonathan anſwering to the ide 
of his diſtreſs. © I have ventured to ſupply it ir 
the Engliſh character, I think not yanaturally; 
I will not preſume to ſay, juſtly. 

To conclude : Few 4 ever peruſed this l 
mentation with ſo little attention, as not to per 
ccive it evidently animated with a ſpirit tru 
martial and magnanimous! It is the lamentatia 
of a brave man over brave men! It is, in on 
word, a lamentation <qually pathcticand heroic! 
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priſing ſcenes, and intereſting events; events 
the more intereſting, becauſe many of them 
were ſuch as are incident to every man alive: 
inaſmuch as all men are within the reach of ma- 
ice; and very few placed beygnd the reach of 
rower and oppreſſion. We have ſeen an ob- 
cure young man ſignally diſtinguiſhed by the 
Favours of Heaven, and made the inſtrument of 
eliverance to a diſſreſſed people; and, in that 
aeliverance, a ſignal inftance of humility, and 
truſt in the Divine Providence, triumphing over 
| pride 
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pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, We have ſeen thi 
obſcure youth become, by his virtues, an objea 
of enyy to a great monarch; and that monarch, 
with the advantage of a noble perſon, and en 
cellent endowments, deformed by that ſing|: 
vice, beyond expreſſign ; made odious even to 
his own family, and led inſenſibly into the moſ 
hateful and cruel enormities; drawn, by de. 
grees, from the fear and love of Gop, who 
favour and protection he had fo ſignally exp 
rienced, and driven into the extremities of | 
perſtition; and, in conſequence of both theſe, 
drawing down the juft judgments of Go p upa iſ 
his own head, and involving his family in his 
ruin. O would princes be warned, by this e. 
ample, to take care how they provoke that grea Wi 
Being by whoni they reign! how they alloy 
themſelves in any one habitual violation of his 
commands | Y 

ON the other hand, let the fortune, the ſuc Wl 
ceſſes, the deliverances of this obſcure youth, il 
(reſting himſelf wholly upon the protection and ll 
providence of Go, and humbly ſubmitting o 
his diſpenſations, and in the end crowned wit 
ſucceſs) be, to all mankind, a lecture of hum 
lity, and intire reſignation to the great Arb. ll 
ter of the world; who, with equal caſc, pou 
eth contempt upon princes, and exalteth le 
lowly and meek. By what means and meaſurs nl 
this was effected, in the caſe of David, hal! 
be the buſineſs of the next book to explain. u ll 
the courſe of which, the reader, of leſs atten" 
tion, may, I hope, find ſome amuſement; the Wl 
| ſerious, | A 
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ſerious, ſomething more than entertainment; 
and the truly religious, ſolid ſatisfaction. Ma- 
r rerum nunc naſcitur ordo. A ſeries of greater 
ſcenes now opens to our view; attended with 
greater objections to the character of David, 
and more difficulty to remove them: all which 
naturally ſend a thinking writer to the Father 
of lights, and Fountain of wiſdom, for aid and 
direction in ſo great an undertaking.-—— 


Thou therefore—O SIR Ir, that doſt prefer, 
Before all temples, th upright heart and pure, 
Inſtrutt me; Gor thou know ft. — 

bat in me is dark, -— 
Illumine ; what is low, raiſe and ſupport : 
That, to the height of this great argument, 
JI may aſſert eternal Providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God with men. 


E II 3 


— 


S 


Da vip goes to Hebron, and is elected 
King by the Tribe of Judah. 


HEN David had given a due time to 
his gricf for Fonathan, and mourning 
for Saul, he then applied himſelf to that Gop, 
who had appointed him to the kingdom, to 
know when and by what means he ſhould beſt 
be put in poſſeſſion of it: and, being directed 
by God to go up to Hebron, a city of Judah, 
„„ he 
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he went thither, with his two wives, Abinoan 


and Abigail) and whole houſhold ; as did al 


his followers with theirs; and dwelt in that and 


the adjacent cities. 


— HEBRON was ſituate in the midſt of the 
tribe of Judah, on the top of a ridge of high 
mountains, equally famed for fruirs, herbage, 
and honey: Mr. Sandys ſeems to have ſurveyed 
the whole region round it, with uncommon 
rapture ; and the very learned and accurate Dr, 
Shaw hath conſidered it with ſingular care and 


attention: He obſerves of that region, that it is 


admirably fitted for olives and vincyards, and, 


in many parts, for grain and paſture ; and con- 


ſequently, for the continuance of that bleſling 
upon Judah in his lot, his eye ſhall be red with 
wine, and his teeth white with milk. We 
may judge of the value of this mountain, when 
we reflect, that it was given to Caleb as a pecu- 
liar favour and reward of his fidelity to God, 
(Fo. xiv. 13, and 14.) and of its fruitfulneſs, by 
the numbers it ſupported ; for it was a principal 
part of that mountainous region of 7uab, 
which, in the reign of Fehoſhaphat, muſtered 


even hundred and fourſtore thouſand might) 


men of valour, 2 Chron. chap. xvii. ver. 14, 15, 


and 16, . 


THis then ſeems to be a region peculiarly 
fitted for the reception of David and his men, 
with leſs inconvenience to the country : tor 
there they might then dwell (as Dr. Shaw tells 
us the inhabitants do now) in greater numbers, 
and with greater adyantages: for here (faith he, 
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p. 368.) they themſelves have bread to the full, 


whilſt their cattle browſe upon @ richer herbage, 
and both of them are refreſhed by ſprings of ex- 
cellent water, &c. 

BESIDES this, Hebron had alſo other ad- 
vantages; it was a Levitical, prieſtly, and patri- 
archal city ; vencrable for the ſepulchtes of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob; and, as tradition adds, 
of Adam alſo *; and upon all theſe accounts 
long reputed, as it is at this day, even by the 
Tarks, holy ; and honoured with the title of 
the choſen, or beloved. Go had before ap- 
pointed it for the reſidence of his favourite ſer- 
vants; and it was now peculiarly fitted for the 
reception of David; as being the metropolis 
of his tribe, and the poſſeſſion of thoſe prieſtly 
families who favoured his intereſt, as their duty 
to Goo required they ſhould. His anointment 
to the regal office by Samuel had long ſince 
ceaſed to be a ſecret; and God's late more im- 
mediate deſignation of him to it, declared by 
the mouth of the ſame prophet at Endor, was 
doubtleſs by this time ſufficiently known ; and 
the determination of the metropolis in his fa- 
vour would naturally be of great weight to in- 
fluence the whole tribe. Nor were other in- 


* It was confeſſedly one of the moſt antient cities in the world. 
Moſes tells us, (doubtleſs with a view of refuting the fabulous an- 
tiquity of the Egyptians) that it was built ſeven years before Zoan 
in Egypt, (Numb. xiii.22.) which was the capital of Pharaoh, at that 
time; for there Moſes wrought his miracles, P/al. lxxviii. 1 2. 

I, Helena, the mother of Conſtantine the great, built here 2 
goodly temple, over the cave 0 Macpelab, now converted to a 
moſque, and the cave continually lighted with lamps. 


Yor. I. ducements 
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ducements wanting, to engage them to concur 
in the ſame reſolution. It was natural for them 
to prefer one of their own family; Jacob had 
long ſince predicted the eſtabliſhment of the fo. 
vercignty in the tribe of Judah; David was 
of that tribe, beyond all diſpute elected, and 
appointed to ſucceed Saul; and what had they 
to do, but to concur with the predeterminations 
of Providence in his favour? And accordingly 
we find, that he was quickly elected to the (6 
vereignty of that tribe: and the men of Judah 
(ſaith the text) came, and there they anomted 
David king over the houſe of Judah, 2 San, 
ii. 4 Whether they did this with more dif 
patch, to influence the determinations of the 
other tribes in his favour, or whether it was de- 
layed, until their diſpoſitions wete ſounded upon 
the point, is no-where ſaid. This is certain, that 
one tribe's acting ſeparate, and independent of 
the reſt, was of dangerous example; nor could 
any thing but the divine authority juſtify it: and 
therefore it is not probable, that this ſtep was 
taken, until all other expedients for an unani- ji 
mous election failed. And here began the di- 
ſion - the kingdom, ſo lately predicted by Js- I 
 Warirsr David continued at Hebron, there I 
was a continual reſort of people to him from 
all the tribes, who gradually fell off from the 
houſe of Saul, and owned him for their ſovc | 
reign 3 amounting in the whole (but we my 
preſume not until the death of Tbboſheth, A 
his competitor) to three hundred forty-cigit | 
2b * . thouſand Þ3 
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thouſand eight hundred armed men. At that 


time (faith the text, 1 CHron. xil. 22, &c.) day by 
day there came to David to help him, until it 
was & great hoſt, like the hoſt of Cod. And as 
the order in which they came is ſet down, we 
find thoſe of Judab, as it was natural, firſt 3 
thoſe of Jimeon next (for their inheritance, we 
are told, was within the inheritance of the chil- 


dren of Judah *); the Levites and Aaromtes 


after them; then came a detachment from the 
houſe of Benjamin, (which bordered immedi- 
ately upon Judah) but in a ſmaller number 
(three thouſand only); for as yet the multitude 
of them, ſaith the text, (that is, the greateſt num- 
ber) kept the ward of the houſe of Saul. How- 
ever, ſo conſiderable a deſertion from that tribe 
ſeems to have greatly encouraged all the reſt; 
for thoſe that followed, came in in vaſtly greater 
numbers. | 

THz firſt account we hear of David after 
the election of his tribe, is his kind meſſage to 
the men of Jabeſb Gilead, for their heroic hu- 
manity, in reſcuing and bury ing the bodies of 
Saul and his ſons, which the Philiſtines had 
faſtened to the walls of Beth ban. The men 
of Zabeſh could not forget the great deliverance 
which Saul had wrought for them, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, when he reſcued them from 
the cruelty of Nahaſhthe Ammonite (1 Sam. ii.); 
and therefore they now thought themſelves 
bound in gratitude to reſcue him and his ſons, 


* Joſh. xix, 


U 2 | as 
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as far as in them lay, from the indignities they 
endured from the hands of the Philiſtines. The 
valiant men aroſe (ſaith the text, 1 Sam. xxxi. 
12,13.) and went all night, and took the body 
of Saul, and the bodies of his ſons, from the 
wall of Beth-ſhan, and came to Jabeſh, and 
burnt them there; and they took their bones, 
and buried them under a tree at Jabeſh, and 
faſted ſeven days. They travelled at leaſt ten 
miles by night, through a rough country, in the 
poſſeſſion of their enemies, paſſed the Forday, 
and took theſe bodics from the walls (from 
within the town f) of a powerful and hoſtile 
Cityz and returned the fame night, burnt and 
buried their remains, and mourned ſeyen days 
for them, faſting every day until night. 

TEHIõs heroic inſtance of gratitude and hum: 
_ nity, David thought himſelf obliged to recog- 
nize in a diſtinguiſhed manner; and therefore, 
as ſoon as he heard it, he ſent meſſengers to con- 
gratulate them upon it, with prayers for the di 
vine bleſſing in requital of their gratitude and 


affection to their ſovereign ; and an aſſurance, i 
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that he alſo would requite then: notifying at 1 


the ſame time his advancement to the throne, | 


by Judah; and exhorting them to ſhew them 
ſelves ſons of valour, although their maſter SAVL 
was dead; intimating that he, being now in- 
veſted with the regal office, was ready to pto 


tet them, as Saul had done; perhaps too infinw | 


* As the cuſtom was in caſe of a plague, Amos vi. 10. probab I 


becauſe they were now in an infectious ſtate. 
+ 2 Sam, xxi. 12. from the ſtreet of Beth-ſhan. 
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B. 2. the Life of King David. 293 
ating, that true fortitude required them to aſſert 
the cauſe of juſtice, and leaving them to judge 
wholſc that was. * e ee 

Wuax effect this meſſage had upon them, 
we know not; yet I think we may fairly con- 
jecture it had a good deal; ſince we find, that, 
upon this half - tribe's joining with Reuben and 
Cad to come over to David, they made up to- 
gether a body of an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men. 


* 8 


. dime, CN AR M to focncs 2 
Abner aſſerts Iſhboſheth's Claim to the 
| Crown. The Battle of Gibeon, | 


NE of Sauls ſons yet ſurvived, whoſe 

name was 1Þhboſheth, who, being in all 
probability leſs martial than the reſt, went not 
to the war; though now advanced to the age 
of ambition, and not paſſed the ardour of youth, 
having reached his fortieth year, at the time of 
his father's death . A man of this character 


would in all probability have eaſily reſigned his 


claim to the crown, and ſubmitted to David, 
had he not been aſſerted and ſupported: by the 
power of Abner, the ſon of Ner, Saul general, 
and near kinſman ; whoſe intereſt and ambition 
(and, it may be, his envy alſo) ſtrongly ſwayed 
him againſt his duty, For it appears ſufficiently 
* This ſhews him to have been born in the firſt year of Sau/ 
reign, who reigned forty years. As xiii. 21. 
U 3 from 
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from the ſequel of his hiſtory, that he Was well 


acquainted with Davids divine deſignation to 
the throne; but, ſhould he now ſubmit to it, 
he muſt no more hope for the ſupreme com- 


mand of the atmy. Jaab was in poſſeſſion of 


that (though not formally veſted with it) un- 


der David z and well deſerved to be ſo: and 


it was not probable he would diſplace him, a 
tried friend, and a near kinſman, to make way 
for an inveterate enemy, newly reconciled. 

NoR was this all: Ibboſheth was Abner' 


near kinſman; whom if he did not ſupport, 


the intercſt of his tribe, and of his family, muſt 
fall with his own, 
ADp to all this, that Abner commanded un- 


der Saul in all the expeditions he made againſt 


David: and it a —7 ſufficiently from the hi- 
ory, that David was greatly an overmatch for 


2 alli military e ped skill: nay more, 


think, it appears, from the adventure of the 
camp, when David had both the King and the 
general in his power, that he upbraids Abner 
with pretending to more merit from his mili- 
tary skill, than he was juſtly intitled to. Art 
not than (Abner) 4 valiant man, (faith he) 
aud who in lite to thee in Irael? Wherefore then 
haſt thou not kept th lord the king ? Re- 
proaches of this kind are not tafily forgiven in 


rivals; aſpecially: in rivals luce and ſupe- 


riot. 
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Tust then are the-difficulties that ſeem to 
have obſtructed Abners ſubmiſſion to David 5 
envy, ambition, intereſt, and perſonal pique. 
And nothing is more difficult, than a ſtcady pur- 
ſuit of duty with fo many obſtructions in the 
way : and therefore, whilſt David was ſolicit · 
ing his intereſt with Judah, Abner ſolicited that 
of Ihboſheth with the reſt of the tribes.. 
H 1s firſt care was to move the compaſſion of 
the army in his favour : and, to this end, he car - 
ried him about through the camps, as the vul · 
gate, Grotins, and St. Jerom, tranſlate the ex- 
preſſion; and then gained the tribes gradually 
to his intereſt: but the Eugliſh tranſlators, by 
the word abanaim, (whole literal tranflatioiv 
is camps underſtand the city of that name, in 
the tribes of Gad, beyond Jordan; and the. 
ſequel of the hiſtory ſufficiently juſtifies that 
tranſlation. Here Iſboſbeth fixed his reſidenee : 
and the firſt part of the country gained to his in- 
tereſt; is ſaid to be that of Gileud, in the half- 
tribe of Manaſſeb, on the other ſide Jordan 
alſo, and contiguous to Gad; where Habuſbe ni 
could reſide with mote ſafety, out of the reach 
of David, and the Philiſtine incutſtons. Ab- 
ner then proceed to Aſbur, and fo on gradually 
through the reſt of the tribes, until he came to 
Benjamin; and fixed his reſidence in Gibron, 
formerly the metropolis of the Gibeunites, and 
_ after the league with them, a" Levitical 
cy. -. 18 A 1 
FRou Abner's fixing his reſidence with his 
forces in this place, I think we may fairly infer, 
U 4 that 
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that it was now poſſeſſed by men in whom he 
could confide; and conſequently, not by Gi 
beonites, the mortal enemies to his houſe. And 
if not by Gibeonites, it could of right be only 
inhabited by Levites, becauſe it was a Levitical 
city, although in the tribe of Benjamin. And 
how Jſeboſteth could gain ſuch confidence with 
the deſcendants of Levi, whoſe brethren his fa- 
ther maſſacred, is not eaſy to conceive; unleſs 
theſe were Levites put in poſſeſſion of that city, 
when Saul extirpated the Gibeonztes, in his zeal 
for the children of {/rae/, But I think it much 
more probable, that they were friends of his 
own, whom he placed there by violence and 
wrong: as Gop had predicted of him by Sa. 
muell, 1 Sam. viii. 14. And he will take your 
fields, and your vmeyards, and your oltve-yards, 
the beſt of them, and give. them to bis ſer- 
vants. 111 L595 rr e. 
How long Abner reſided: here, we cannot 
ſay; probably for the two firſt years of I/bbs- 
foeth's reign: for ſo long David and he ſeem 
to have lived quiet, without any act of hoſtility 
on either fide; each in the mean time (doubtlels) 


extending and ſtrengthening his intereſt, the bell 
he could. } br 2:8 „ , 
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HITERTO David ſeems carefully to have 
avoided all acts of hoſtility, and determined 
not to begin them; waiting patiently for the 
divine diſpoſal of affairs in his favour. But when 
he found, that Abner had drawn together a body 
of men at Gibeon, he thought it ee - 
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ſend ſome forces under Joab *, to obſerve and 
attend them. They came in fight of one an- 
other, near the pool of Gibeon; Abner on one 
fide of the pool, and Joab on the other; and 
there they ſar down- quietly, on each fide, for 
ſome time; until Abner, in the wantonneſs of 
military cruelty, made a motion, that twelve 
young men of each party ſhould riſe up and 
play ſ before them, as he called it. One would 
expect, from this expreſſion; ro hear of a com- 
bat between men dextrous in the uſe of their 
arms, and the ſcience of defence; ſach as. Was 
ſeen in the gladiatorial ſhews at Rome (which 
they alſo. called plays). But it was quite other 
wiſe; they ruſhed on one another, like ſo many 


ruffians; cach ſeized his antagoniſts beard , or 


haitʒ and plunged his ſword into his body; and 
they fell down together, e e UE: 

Fus conflict was the prelude to a fierce and 
general engagement, which immediately fol- 
lowed; in which Abner was put to flight, with 
the-loſs of three hundred and threeſcore men on 
his fide, and but nineteen on the fide of Joub, 


* With his two brothers 45;/ai and 4/abel,; all three ſons of 
Zeruiah David's ſiſter. * Se 245 14.10 
I I have heard it remarked by an accurate obſerver of nature, 
that almoſt all the plays of all animals have a reſemblance of fight- 
ing: and ſoldiers, who ſyory with death, ſeem to conſider fighting 
but as a rougher kind of play. N 0s 
I Plutarch tells us in his apophthegms, that, all things being 
for the fight, Alexander's captains asked him, Whether 
had any thing elſe tocommand them ? Nothing, ſays he, but that 
* — 4 — ent —_ beards. Parmenio wondering what 
» Don't you know, ſays Al there is 10 
hold in fig tthan the beard ? ON RAY 3 
beſides 
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beſides his brother Aſubel. A loſs to him irre- 


_ parable, and unſpeakable! He was a gallant man, 


and one of Davids twelve captains; remark: 
ably valiant, but more remarkably ſwift, light 
75 Foot (ſaith the text) as 4 roc in the field. Aſa- 
/ anfortunately ſingled out Abner in his flight, 
and purſued him —— but his ambition to 


take his ſpoils, puſhed him upon his fate. Ab. 


ner did all he could to diſſuade him from his 
deſign; preſſed him more than once, to turn 
aide from him; Turn thee aſide to the right- 
band, or to the left, and lay thee hold on one of 
the. men, and take his armour ; but Aſa- 
hel would. not; — 2 preſſed him again, by the 
friendſhip he had for his brother, to turn from 
kim; — when that would not do, he ſtabbed 
him with the hinder part of his: ſpcar, and ſlew 
225 upon the place. 

CickRO finely obſerves of — that all 
225 are miſerable in them, but victory moſt 

all, 

Jo — Abiſhai cn! the purſuit, pro- 

F without knowing the fate of their brother 
Aſahel, as we may conjecture from their ſubſe⸗ 
quent moderation. 

WEN Joab came up with Abner, who had 
by this time drawn up his forces on the top of 
an hill, Abner immediately began a parly with 
him; cautioned him from carrying things to an 
extremity ; and put him in mind, that they were 
his brethren, whom he thus purſued to death. 
The force and beauty of the original is inimit- 
able: Shall the ſword devour for ever? * 
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ton not, that it will be bitterneſs in the latter 
u Kc. Theſe queſtions carried conviction 
S with them; Joaò fel ir, and immediately de- 
ſited, and balled back His forces; upbraiding 
Abner at the fame time, that, if it had not been 
for his raſn ckall enge, the armies had parted in 
peace; and without any act of hoſtility," in tue 
morning (Which plainly ſhews that Joalis in- 
ſtructiòns were not to begin hoſtilities). For 
ſo ſome (and, I think, rightly) underſtand. thoſe 
words As the Lord liveth, unleſs thou hadſt 
ſpon, furely then in the morning the people 
ad gone up every one from follywing his bro- 
ther? tho others underſtand them very differ- 
cs in the ſenſe mentioned in the next para. 
graph. S 3 
WaoEveR attends to this parly, as it is laid 
down in the Bible, will, I believe, find ſome- 
thing in it, not unlike that between Hector and 
Ajax, in the yth book of the ad. Heco 
= had given the challenge; and when night cane 
on, and the hetalds t t it time to give over 
the combat, Ajax inſiſts that Hectar ſhould firſt 
make the motion. The challenge hete comes 
from Abner, and he begins the parly of ceſſation; 
and Zoab (for ſo ſome underſtand the text) ſwears 
ſolemnly, that, if he had not done ſo; he would 
have purſued him the whole night. As God 
liveth, unleſs thou halt F ſurely then in 
the morning the had gone away every one 
—— 1 
„ and e 7 *[ut; 
after Iſrael no GE NOIR INE N 
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Tuxr no took their different routs. — 
marched all night, until he came to Hebron; 
as Abner, on the other hand, made the beſt of his 
way to Jordan; croſſed it, and reſted no-where, 
until he reached Mahanaim, Foab in all proba- 
bility haſtening home, not only to give an ac- 
count of his conduct to David, but alſo to do 
the laſt offices tothe remains of his brother; and 
_ get out of the reach of Davids 
ai ene ei 1 F but | 
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8 CHA P, 2 Ax . 
Children born to Davin in Hebron. 
ABN ER 7evolts to him, and is ſlain 


. by Joas. | 1 „. 24: 


H E battle of Gibeon is the only one we 
hear of, throughout the courſe of this 
war between David and 1hbohheth, which laſted 
about five years: during which time, the text 
tells us, David awaxed ſtronger and ſtronger, and 
the houſe of Saul weaker. and weaker. One 
circumſtance that added ſtrength to David's 
cauſe, was the number of children born to him, 
in this interval; viz. Six ſons.” Children are 
the natural ſtrength of all families, but more 
eſpecially thoſe of kings. Sons (faith Euripides 
are the pillars of regal houſes: and Tacitus tells 
us, they are firmer fences of empire, than flects 


and legions: but David, in a nobler ſtrain than 
| cithcr 
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either of them, agreeably to the ſuperiority of 
his genius, expreſſeth the fame ſentiment, (but 
without any limitation) with ſurpriſing dignity : 
Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, 
even ſo are the young children. 
I$HBOSHETH ftood ſingle; but Davids 
right would remain with his poſterity : and ad- 
herents naturally multiply with the ſupports of 
right. 4 | 
5 UT here I muſt beg leave to obſerve, (little 
to the honour of polygamy) that David had 
but ſix ſons by ſix wiyes, during the ſpace of 
| ſeven years, | | 
| THE 1R names, their number, and their mo- 
thers, are to be found 2 Sam. iii. One of theſe 
= wives ſcems indeed to have been taken out of 
policy; Maacah the daughter of Talmai, king 
of Geſbur. For it appears, both from the book 
of Deuteronomy * and Joſbua f, that Geſbur bor- 
= dered upon the half-tribe of Manaſſeh, beyond 
Jordan; and the alliance of a prince fo ſituated 
muſt have been of great conſequence to David 
in his conteſts with hboſheth, whoſe chief 
ſtrength ſeems to have lain in that tribe. 
THE Jeu give another account of this mat- 
ter; They ſay, that David took Maacah cap- 
tive, when he invaded the Geſburites (1 Jam. 
xXXvii. 8.) : but they forget what follows in the 
fame chapter; that he took no priſoner through 
out the whole courſe of thoſe wars; but pur all 
to the ſword, both men and women, that came 


Chap. iii. 14. | + Chap. xiii. 13. 
in 


"= 
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in his way; the better to conceal his meaſure 
from Achi/h. But to proceed: wy 
Tux text tells us, that, during the continu- 
ance of theſe conteſts, Abner made himſelf ſtrong 
for the houſe of Saul: and then immediately 
follows an account of Iſoboſberh's charging him 
with having gone in to his father's concubine, 
Both theſe circumſtances, put together, will, | 
think, ground a juſt ſuſpicion, that Abner meant 
to ſet up for himſelf, when he was ſtrong cnough 
to throw off the mask, and lay 1Þboſheth aſide; 
ir being clearly enough to be collected from the 
courſe of this hiſtory, that an attempt upon the 
king's concubine was then underſtood as an at- 
rempt upon the crown. 
HowW EVER this might be, Abner was en. 
raged at the charge; broke out into bitter re- 
ſentment &; and ended with an oath, that he 
would fulfil the promiſe of Go p to David, to 
tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, 
and to ſet up the throne of David over Iſrael, 
and over Judah, from Dan even to Beerſheba. 
And accordingly he ſct himiclf to do ſo, from 
that moment; taking the moſt effectual meaſures 
to fulfil his menacc. 
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* Am Ia dog's head, &c. that thou char geſt me to-day with a 
fault concerning this woman ! | | 

Some commentators have ſuggeſted, I think, with more ingenuity 

than truth, as if Abuer reſented his being charged with brutal luit 

in that affair ; and put upon the level with a dog in that point ; an 

animal that was ſhut out of ſome of the heathen temples, upon that 

account: as a lewd woman ſeems to be put upon a level with 

that ſpecies of brutes, in that prohibition, Deut. xxiii. 18. Thou 

Salt not bring the hire of an harlot, or the price of a dog, into the 

houſe of the Lord thy God for any wow, ö Ix 
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H immediately ſent meſſengers to David, 
with offers of ſiibmiſſion and allegiance, upon 
certain conditions, with an aſſurance alſo, of 
bringing about all ae likewiſe to pay him 
allegiance. Theſe conditions were readily agreed 
to by David; who ſtipulated no condition on 
his part, but that of having his wife Michal re- 
ſtored to him. | PAS PAS 
THr1s Mr. Bayle conſiders as a great cruelty 
in David; to raviſh her from an husband, who 
loved her ſo well: that is, Mr. Bayle thinks it 
a great cruelty in David to diſturb Phaltiel in 


an adultery that was agreeable to him; and to 


redeem Michal from one, in all appearance, 
deteſtable to her, to reſtore her to her only huſ- 
band; the husband of her affection, and her 
choice; for whom ſhe had ſo much tenderneſs, 
as to fave his life, at the hazard of her own. 
Were it poſſible to examine Mr. Bayle's heart, 
I dare ſay, he was full as angry with Menelaus 
for diſturbing Paris, and with Agamemnon for 
diſturbing e/Zgi/thus, in their amours. And 
it is certain, that Helen and Clytemneſtra were 
much more to be pitied in the violence done to 
them; for theirs were adulteries of their own 
choice, but Michal's was forced upon her; and, 
for the reſt, they had full as much right to diſ- 
poſe of themſelves to their gallants, as Saul had 
to give Michal to Phaltiel. Surely then, Da- 
vid could not be cruel in doing what it had 
been highly inhuman and iniquitous not to do: 
he therefore ſtipulated to have his wife, who 
was cruelly rayiſhed from him, reſtored to him. 


And 
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And at the ſame time, he ſent to I&boſbeth to 


demand her of him, as his undoubted right; 


having paid a dear dower of an hundred Phil. 


Hine foreskins for her *, Iſeboſbeth immediately 
ſent and took her from Phaltiel; and Abner 


conducted her to David; Phaltiel till \follow- 
ing and weeping, as far as Bahurim, upon the 
confines of Jeruſalem, until Abner would ſuffer 


him to follow her no farther. Phaltiel was in 


diſtreſs; but it was ſuch a diſtreſs as all they en. 
dure, who are grieved to reſtore. what they have 


no right to poſſeſs: and Mr. Bayle from the 


fame principles, upon which he quarrels with 
David on this head, is obliged to be highly 
offended with every honeſt man, who deſires to 
have thoſe goods reſtored to him, of which he 
once was robbed under all the circumſtances of 
cruelty and iniquity. And therefore, in truth, 
Phaltiel is no proper object of pity ; and yet, 
his diſtreſs, upon this occaſion, is, I think, one 
of the fineſt pictures of ſilent grief, that any 
hiſtory hath left us. Conſcious he had no right 
to complain, or moleſt Micha/ with his lamen- 
tations, he follows her at a diſtance, with a di- 


| ſtreſs, ſilent and ſelf-confined ; going (faith the 


text) and Weeping behind ber. However ſuch 
fine paintings of nature pals unregarded in the 


ſacred writings, I am ſatisfied, that in Homer we | * 


ſhould ſurvey this with delight. 


* David's humility is here remarkably conſpicuous: an hero of | 9 


a lower claſs would have mentioned the full price paid dowl: 
which was tvs hundred foreskin;. | 
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Davos addreſs is, I think, very diſtinguiſhed 
on this occaſion · In the firſt-place, he knew 


chat his alliance t Saul, when Michal lived 


with: him in the character of his wife, would 


make the friends that houſe ſeſt r 
his claim: and therefore he makes it @ funda- 
mental condition in his league with Ahr, that 
ſhe ſhould be reſtored, and reſtored by him. Nor 
was there any objection to David's receiving 
her again, fince, although ſhe lived as a wife 
with another man, ſhe did ſo without being di- 
vorced by David ; who, if he had once repu - 
diated her, could never receive her again kx. 

Ix the next place, though David: ſecretly 
ſtipulated with A#ner to bring back Michal to 


him, yet he openly applies to Iobeſbeth to have 


her reſtored, This freed Abner from the neceſ- 
ſity of taking violent meaſures to reſtore her; 
and at the ſame time gave him a fair opportu- 
nity of conferring with David, under the cha- 
racer of her conductor, without coming to an 


| open breach with Iboſbet b. 


Ir appears from the hiſtory, that Abner had 
an abſolute aſcendant over 1hboſheth, For, when 
he threatened openly to transfer the kingdom to 
David, Iſhboſheth did not dare to make him 
any reply: and, if he now had a mind to be 
Michal's conductor, who could eontroul him? 

HowEvex, _ he went, — took care to 
communicate with the elders of 1/7az/, and gai 

their conſent to his purpoſe, * 8 55 


oy th Der. xxir. 4, | * | 
Yor, . X  ABNER 


; averſe from 
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Agne had as little religion, as many other 
38 of ſtate: and yet, in his conferences 
with the elders of Irael, he put the matter prin- 
cipally upon their ha to 65 BD. He told them, 
that David was the man they formerly Wiſhed 
for their king: and now was the time to put 
their Wiſhes in execution. Nor ought they to 
heſitate upon doing fo, ſince he was the man by 
whom Go p had declared he would deliver his 
people 1/20] from the Philiftines, and from 
all their enemies. 

IIS, doubtleſs, was a prophecy then well 
known amongſt them: and the ſtreights they 
were in from the Philiſtines, who hemmed them 
in cloſely on all ſides, made it the more readily 
received, 

Wurn Abner had ſettled all things to his 
deſite, he then waited upon David in — 
to give him an account of al all theſe conferences, 
and the iſſue of them: and was received, with bis 
twenty attendants, as the reſtorer of Michal, and Bi 
the meſſenger of ſo much good news, ſhould be, 
with great joy and feſtivity. David feaſted hin 

and them; and Abner renewed his cngagements Wl 
to bring over all 1frae/ to him. A 
How empty and ill-founded are the purpoſes ji 
of vain man! Abner, who promiſes kingdoms, | 
cannot enſure to himibif one ſingle hour of lite. 
David had ſent him away, and he departed in 
peace, when Joab returned from ſome exped il 


| 2 
. 3 by 


/ 


tion againſt the enemy, in which he had got | ? 2 
the better; and, hearing what had paſſed, i" Wl 
mediately went to David in the pride of his | 3 


1 1 * 
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ſucceſs, and the great ſpoil he had taken, to e: 
lare with him upon the folly of receiving 
Abutr- in that matmer, and placing any conſi- 
dence in him, who only came thither to berray 
him, And then leaving rhe king, 4 
without waiting for his anſwer, he ſent meſſen- 
gers after Alwer, (unknown to David) to bring 
him back: and when he returned, going up to 
him, under the pretence of a friendly ſalutation, 
he ſtabbed him. Envy, doubtleſs, and jealouſy 
of Abner's great merit with David, in gaining 


I 
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ll over the tribes to him, were main motives to 
y this baſe action, as well as revenge for the blood 
m of A/ahel; though it ſeems to have been con- 
y = ccrtcd between the brothers, ſolely upon the foot 
of revenge: at leaſt they avowed no other mo- 
is tive; as appears from the text; which tells us, 
n, So Joab and Abiſhai his brother flew Abner, 
s RE #rcauſe he had ſlain their brother Aſahel. One 
is or both theſe were the real motives of the mur- 
1d RS der, though the pretence was fidelity to their 
c,  fovercign, and excels of care for his ſafety, 
n War David heard of this bloody murder, 
ts he cried out, (appealing to the Searcher of hearts 


for his innocency) I and my kingdom are guilt: 
leſs before the Lord for ever, from the blood 
of Abner the ſon of Ner : then breaking out 
into a bitter, but, probably, a prophetic impre. 
cation, he calls down the vengeance of Gon 
for it, upon the head of Foab, and his poſte- 
rity; agreeably to Gop's own declaration, that 
be will vzſit the ſins of the fathers upon the 
cbilaren, to the third and fourth generation. 


X 2 AFTER 
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ArrER this, the king commanded a general 
mourning to be made for Abner *; wept over 
him; and buried him with all ſolemnity; him- 
felf attending upon the bier; which was not the 
cuſtom of kings. And added this lamentation, 
which every eye will diſcern, to be truly poetic. 
in the moſt literal tranſlation; though none have 
pretended to determine the meaſure. 


As dies the criminal, ſhall Abner die. 
Thy hands not bound, | 
Nor to the fetters were thy feet applicd : 
— As is their fate, that fall 
Before the faces of the ſons of guilt, 
So art thou fallen +. 


Ar the recital of theſe words, the grief be- 
came univerial, and the whole people wept 
anew. | 

I caNNoT help obſerving, that David here 
laments a man, who, if he had ſurvived, would 
| in all probability have been the author of great 
| evil to him. It ſhould ſeem, that neither Joa 
| 


nor Judah could well bear his being placed at 
the head of David's forces (for probably this 
was the firſt condition ſtipulated on Abners 
part); and, if he were ſo placed, he ſeems to have 
| been of a temper, to boaſt, (like the great call 
If of Warwick under Edward the IVth) upon any 


* And it is remarkable, that the command began with Job, 
| 2 Sam, iii. 31. | 
}! + He was killed as a traitor ; but, had he been really fo, be 
3 ſhould have died in chains and fetters, after a fair trial. 


occaſion 
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occaſion of diſcontent, that he could make and 
unmake kings at his pleaſure; and was daring 
enough to take his meaſures accordingly. So 
that his death, was, in all probability, one of 
the greateſt bleſſings that could befal Lavid. 

WHEN any one died among the Jeu, it 
was cuſtomary with the friends of the family to 
reſort to the houſe immediately after the fune - 
ral, and bring the beſt proviſions they had along 
with them, to ſupport and refreſh their friends 
in affliction, to the utmoſt of their power. And 
ſurely a more humane and benevolent uſage 
never obtained in any country. The preſum- 
ption was, that people in affliction forgot, or, it 
may be, neglected, their proper refreſhment, at a 
time when they moſt needed it; and therefore 
it was the buſineſs of friendſhip, and one of 
its kindeſt offices, to ſupply that care. Agree- 
ably to this uſage, all the people waited upon 
the king, 70 _ him to take meat, as the text 
expreſſeth ir, Hilſt it was yet day; but David 
abſolutely refuſed to touch a marſel 3 and con- 
firmed the refuſal by an oath, that he would taſte 
nothing, till the ſin went down. He was re- 
ſolved to clear his innocence by all the teſts ot 
real ſorrow 3 and, to ſatisfy the people, that this 
was a juſt occaſion of grict, he put them in mind 
of his dignity to whom he paid it : Anow ye 
not that there is a prince, and a great man, 
fallen this day i Iſrael? 

Tris conduct had its ſucces ; the ſincerity of 
the king's ſorrow was ſeen by all the peoples 
and he was univerſally acquittcd o. all guilt in 
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Abner's death. Nor was this all: He took care 
to let his ſervants know, (and they doubtleſs 
took care to inform the people) that nothing 
but the weak and unſettled condition af his 
affairs, hindered him from executing juſt ven- 
geance upon the author of it X. 
IN ſhort, his whole behaviour on this occa- 
ſion gave great ſatisfaction to his people ; 2 
every patt of his conduct did: As uubalſoe ver 
the hive did (faith the text) pleaſed all the pes. 

Kare fclicity of princes! Or ſhall I add, 
fclicity peeu uliar to David? 

WE gk from hence, that David was uni- 
verſally agreeable to his people: and, it may be, 
the advantages of his perſon did not a little con- 
tribute to his being ſo. 

Ir hath been obſerved by writers of all kinds, 
how much dignity a graceful mien and perſon 
have always given to kings and commanders; 
and I ſhall beg leave bricfly to obſerve, once for 
all, that David had theſe advantages, added to 
all his other accompliſhments, beyond moſt, if 
not all other mortals. His beauty hath already 
been mentioned: his ſize was ſuitable ; Sauls 
armour fitted him, and Saul, we know, was 
higher than any of the people from his ſhoulders 
and upwards (1 Sam. x. 23.). His own praiſes 
and thankſgivings to God, for the various bleſl 
ings of his being, demonſtrate him n 


* 2 Sam. iii. 39. And I am this day weak, though anointed king i 
gad theſe men, the ſons of Zeruiah, be too hard for me. 
ſwift 
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ſwift and ſtrong*; all which plainly infer dignity 
of perſon, and fair proportion. We cannot 
help forming to ourſelves ſome idea of perſons 
we admire, however imperfect; and mine, of 
David's perſon, hath, 1 own; been modelled 
by that of Claudian's Stilico f. | 


Jam tunc conſpectus, jam tune venerabilis ibas, 
Spondebatq; dutem celfi nitor igneus oris, 
Membrorumq; modus, qualem nec carmina fin- 
Semidets. Quacrnuque alte graderere per urbes, 
Cedentes ſpatits aſſurgente/que wvidebas. 


The moment we behold you, we admire: 


The radiant eye proclaims the valiant chief. 


The limbs ſo fia d, and fhap d, as poets paint 
Heroes and demi- gods, leſs finiſh'd forms! 
Thro' ev'ry city, as you pals rever d, 

All riſe reſpectful, and with joy give place. 


Rut to return : 


Ir is hardly poffible to dwell upon any rela- 
tion like this of Abner, without being drawn 
= grave and ſerious reflections in conſequence 
of it. 


* Thou makeſt my fret like harts feet ; mine arms can broak a 


bow of Heel, Pſalm xviii. 33, 34. Which Lam well aſſured no 
man now alive can do. . o- ay . f 


+ De laude Stiliconis, lib, L + 
X 4 A great 
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N great man fallen, and fallen by ſo uner- 
ed and ſo ſurpriſing a treachery! and in the 
very article of returning to his duty; and in 
the eve of a great revolution, ſeemingly depend: 
ing upon his fate ! 
R VE— but then this great man ſported 
with the lives of his brethren ; and perhaps de- 
liberately oppoſed himſelf to the diQates of 
his known duty to Gop, for a ſeries of years. 
He ſpilled the firft blood ſhed in this civil war; 
and, it may be, all that was ſhed: at leaſt, we 
hear of none, after the battle of Gibeon. This 
Is evident, David declined all oceaſion of com- 
bat with his adverſaries: we hear of him no- 
where out of Hebron, during the whole coutſe 
of this long civil war. This ſurely may be num 
bered among nis felicities, never to have drawn | 
his ſword upon a ſubject, in a conteſt of ſeven 
(and a war of five) years continuance. 

IT is true, Abner was now tcturned to his 
duty ; bur it is as true, that he returncd to it 
now, as he departed from it before, upon : 
pique ; and from motives of ambition, intereſt, 
and revenge. He well knew the purpoſes and 
declarations of God in relation to David, and 
yet he deliberately oppoſed himſelf to them. 
And it is but juſt in the appointments of Pro. 
vidence, (and nothing is more conſpicuous in 
his government of the world) not to permit 
the wicked to effect that good, from wrong 
motives, which they once obſtructed upon the 
ſame principles. The occaſions of duty, once 


notoriguſly neglected, ſeldom return, at leaſt , 
equ 


5 — © as - a. 
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cx- ¶ equal advantage. Let no man decline the good 


the that is in his power: if he once does ſo, he i 
in no more worthy to be the happy inſtrument of 
nd: effecting it, in the hand of Gop. — To con- 
| clude 3 SES 

d A cGrEaAT revolution apparently depended 


le. upon Abner's fate; but it did fo only in the eye 
of of human providence z as was plainly manifeſted 
from the event. | 


CHAP. IV. 
J IsHBosHETH's Murder—-A Militia o 
a moſt excellent Model inſtituted & 


David. Mr.BavLt's Cenſures upon 
David's Intrigues with ABN ER, CON> 


| frdered. 


W HEN JIÞbboſheth heard of Abner's death 
at Hebron, the text tells us, that Hit 
hands were feeble, and all the Iſraelites were 
troubled. He was greatly diſmayed, as he well 
might; for he was in effect diſarmed: he had 
lolt both his ſword, and his ſhield, in Abner, 
The people too were greatly concerned ; for 
they loſt their great and powerful agent with 
David; the man, in whom both he and they 
confided ; the man (from his authority and credit 
both with the army and people) beſt able to 
conduct and confirm the league, then agreed to 


On 
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laſt long. _ _. 
— E TH had two men, who were ca. 


tains under him;.. captains of bands, the ten 


ſtyles them: but whether of regular forces, o 
ſome tying party, whote buſineſs was fpoil and 
prey, is not certain: we are only told, that their 
names were Rechab and Baamah, the ſons 9 
Rimmon, a Beerothite, of the tribe of Benjz 
min. Theſe men came to [/hboſheth's houlc u 
noon-day, upon pretence, whether of bringin; 
in or taking out wheat, is not clear from the 
text; and, finding him in his bedchamber, rc: 
tired (as it is cuſtomary in hot climates) from 
the heat of the day, and faſt afleep, the) 
ſmore him, and cut off his head; and made 
the beſt of their way, travelling with it all 
Night, until they came to David to Hebron. 
Wur the circumftance of their fetching wheat 
is mentioned, is not ſo much as conjectured by 
any of the commentators; and yet, I think, to 
an attentive reader, it is obvious enough. For, 
as their purpoſe was to cut off 1/hboſherh's head, 


the pretext of carrying corn gave them a fair 


opportunity of conveying away the head in one 
of their ſacks. 

As ſoon as they reached David, they pro- 
duced their horrid preſent ; and faid to the King, 
Behold the head of Iſhboſheth, the ſon of Saul, 
thine enemy, which ſought thy life : and the 
Lord hath avenged my lord the kg, this day, 
of Saul, and of his ſeed, 

DAv 1D, 


on both ſides. + — But this rem did na 


f A a HL _ @© 


— I 


ene told me, ſaying, Behold, Saul zs dead, I 


impetuoſity of his language, which carries him 
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 Davry, ſtruck with abhorrence and detefta- 
tion of the villainy, cry'd out to them, in a ſo- 
lemn appeal ro GoD, As the Lord kveth, whe 


hath redeemed my ſoul out of all adverſity, when 


took hold af him, and ſlec him in Ziklag; who 
thought TI would have given him a reward for 
bis tidings : haw much more, when wicked men 
have lan: à righteous perſon in bis own hoaſ?, 
in his bed? Shall F not therefore now requivs his 
blood of your hands, and take you away from the 
earth £ He then immediately commanded them 
to be flain, and their hands and fect, the in- 
ſtruments and meſſengers of murder, to be cue 
off, and hanged up over the pool at Hebron, as 
monuments of terror-to treachery'; and ordered 
Ihboheth's head to be buried in the tomb, which 
he erected for Abner. 1117 
Tae reader will obſerve, how finely Da- 
vid's indignation is painted in that hurry and 


directly to the Amalekzite's execution, without 
waiting to mention any circumſtance that tend- 
ed to alleviate his guilt ; and yet he adds, as if 
he had mentioned them all at large, How much 
more, when wicked men have ſlain a nighteous 
perſon, &c. If he put the Amalekzte to death, 
for but barely ſaying, that he ſlew Saul, even at his 
own command, and when his life was deſpaired 
of, how much more ſhould he take ſignalven- 
gcance of their united and aggravated treachery 
and murder? Saul might have ſome guilt in the 
Amalektte's eye, from his former deſtruction of 

the 


ſo naturally, fo inſtinctively, abhors, as treache- 


always will. And ſurely vindicative juſtice 5 
then ſeen in its greateſt glory, when it is exerted 
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the Amalebites; Ihboſheth had none with regu 


to his murderers. 
Ir is a fine reflection that fell from Darius, 
finding that Beſſus was plotting again( 


him: He told the traitor, © That he was x 


« well ſatisfied of Alexander's juſtice, as be 
« was of his courage: that they were miſtaken, 
«. who hoped he would reward treachery; that, 
« on the contrary, no man was a more ſeyerc 


% avenger of violated faith, than he was.“ 


It: was upon this principle, that Cz/ar pu 
Pompey's murderers to death; and that the Re- 
mans ſent back the Faliſcian ſchoolmaſter, un- 
der the laſhes of his own ſcholars. 

THERE is no one villainy, the human foul 


ry 3 becauſe it is, perhaps, the only villainy, 
from which no man living is ſecure : and, for 
this reaſon, every man muſt take pleaſure in the 
puniſhment of it. Jo} 

'T HE manner of Davids appeal to Gop on 
this: occaſion is alſo very remarkable; As the 
Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my ſoul oil 
of all adverſity — It was from Go p only that 

avid ſought for deliverance from his enc- 
mies; and he that doth ſo, needeth not the aid 
of treachery, Even they that need it, are often 
obſerved to punilh it: they that need it not, 


wer — 
— 1 ſts os 0 2 


N 


in the chaſtiſement of guilt committed again 
an enemy: for then no miſt, either of partiality 
or prejudice, can miſguide or obſcure it. 
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Tux fate of {ſboſheth, conſidered in all its 
circumſtances, is a ſubject worthy our moſt ſe» 
rious meditations. A prince ſlain by his own 
ſoldiers, puts one in mind of that obſervation 
of Auguſtus, that It was dangerous to have 
20 guards, but more to have them. Here 
Sau{'s ſon is ſlain by treachery ; — the trea» 
chery of two of his own captains, and of 
his own tribe; the ſons of a Benjamite of 
Beeroth. Commentators are mightily at a 
loſs, why Beeroth is here mentioned, under 
thoſe particular circumſtances, of its belong» 
ing * to Benjamin, and of the Beerothites fly- 
ing to G/t7aim: but I hope, the reader will 
have ſome light into the matter, when he con- 
ſiders, that Beeroth was a city formerly belong» 
ing to the Gibeonites, (within the lot of Ben» 
jamin) but molt certainly not inhabited by 
them, when the Beerothites fled to Gittaim, 
after the defeat of Gz/boa; for Gittaim was a 
Benjamite city F : and had thoſe Beerothites been 
Gibeonttes, they would have fled to any region 
of the earth, rather than to the protection of 
the tribe of Benjamin; the tribe of Saul, the 
mortal enemy to their race. What then are 
we to infer from the flight of the Beerothites 
to a Benjamite city at that time, but that they 
themſelves were Benjamites? And how could 


The exr ſſion in the text is remarkable : Bee: oth was 
reckoned to Ber jn in; that is, it way numbered among the cities 
within their lot: but, itri&tly ſpeaking, was the property of the 


Gibeonites. 


+ Nehemiah xi. 33. 


this 
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this city be then inhabited by Bexy/unntes, other. Nc 
wiſc than by the expulſion and cradication : 
the Gi#eontres, when Sau! deſtroyed them? And 
whar reaſon was there for Saris deſttoying them, if 
bur to give their ons to his friends the 

| amites ? And certainly there can be no lf 
doubt upon the point, when we find them, in 
fact, poſſeſſed of that city. 

H&RE then, the divine Nemeſis is very te 
matkable. Jau/ cut off the Gibeonztes, to make 
way for his Benjamites; and two of theſe yery 
Benjamites, the ſons of a Bexjamite of Beerot), 
che off his poſterity, the chief ſtay and hope of 
his houſe ; and did this againſt all the diQates 
of duty, gratitude, and natural affeton. —Hoy 
adorable, and how dreadful, are the divine retri- 
butions of vengeance ! 

As the ſacred hiſtorian informs us, that Da 
vi ſpent (even years and ſix months at Hebron 
and yet relates no tranſaftions of that whole 
time, from the coronation of Ib t to his 
death, except the battle of Gibeon, the reſtoring 
of Micha!, and the revolt and death of Abner; 
the reader's curioſity naturally prompts him to 
inquire, and to ſcarch out, if poſſible, how this 
ſpace was filled up. This, I own, hath been 
my caſe; and I imagine I have found materials 
on which to ground a rational conjecture upon 
this point, in the xith and xxviith chapters of il 
the firſt book of Chronicles, and the xxiiid of I 
the 2d book of Samuel. From theſe three chap 
ters it appears, that David had ſettled the whole | 


affair of his militia, the chicts and RE: | 
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er of his army, their number and order, before 
of WY the battle af Gebeon. 82 8794 
Hd Ir. appeals. from theace, that he had ap- 
m, pointed twelve courſes of military men for the 
he WY ſervice of the year; each courſe oonſiſting of 
no twenty-four thouſand men, with their proper 
in officers included, to do military duty, where- 
ever occalion required, one month in eyery 
e car. * | * 
xc : Ir appears alſo, (as I apprehend) that the 
5 officers of each courſe were ordinarily the fa- 
h thers of the principal families, of which that 
x WS courſe conſiſted ; for this, I think, is the moſt 
s WE natural interpretation of thoſe words, 1 Chron. 
y xvii. 1. Now the children of Iſrael after their 
„nun bers, the chief fathers, and captains of 
s thouſands, and hundreds, and their officers, 
hat ſerved the king in any matter of the 
= cour/cs, i which came in, and went out, month 

by m&11h, throughout all the months of the 
year, of every courſe, were twenty and four 
thouſand, That is, the people of every courſe, 
and their fathers, the officers, made up a body 
of twenty and four thouſand men. So that, as, 
on the one hand, there was little fear of cruelty 
and tyranny in the commanders ; there was, on 
the other, as little apprehenſion of mutiny and 
diſobedience in the ſoldiers, when the power 
of their commanders was in the order of their 
natural authority; and at the ſame time, as 
every officer had the honour of his own ſol- 
dicrs, that is, of his own family, near at heart, 
and thcy the honour of their fathers and officers, 
| [5 | this 
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this engaged the commanders to be more dil 


to-be more diligent in their obedience and gif. 
charge of duty. 

Ir appears alſo from the ſame fore-cited pal: 
fages, that David had three commanders in 
chief, of the firſt order, three of the ſecond 
thirty-one of the third, and thirty of the fourth 
and that all this was ſettled before the battle of 


Cibeon, is evident; foraſmuch as Aſabel, wh f 
was there ſlain, is, in two of theſe places, pu 


at the head of the firſt thirty, and, in the third, 
at the head of the fourth monthly courſe. Noy 
how could this be done, without a ſufficient trial 
and experience both of their capacity and prov. 
els, cither in martial prizes, mock combats, or 
real engagements with the enemy, is not to be 


_ imagined. 


THAT many skirmiſhes, and martial adyen- 
tures, intervened in this time, is out of all doubt; 
for the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, there was long 
war between the houſe of Saul and the houſe of 
David. There was long war, but, I preſume, 
little bloodſhed 3 inaſmuch as we hear of no 


battle during this whole time, beſides that of 


Cibeon —— However, as the men were continu 
ally in action, I think it not irrational to con- 
ſider this whole time as principally employed by 
David, in training, exerciſing, and diſciplining 
his troops — fo that, at the concluſion of it, 


David had, in all probability, more martial 


* 1 Chron. xi. 42. þ 
men, 
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gent in inſtructing and forming their ſoldiers to | 
military skill and diſcipline, and the ſoldier 
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men, and well-trained forces, within his domi- 
nions, than, it may be, all the princes now in 
Exrope put together. Two hundred and cighty- 
cight thouſand men were trained and diſciplined 
in the ſingle tribe of Judah, every year of this 
interval; ſo that, at the end of theſe ſeven years, 
we may conſider the whole tribe (to the amount 
of near half a million of men) as thoroughly 
finiſhed in all martial accompliſhments ; beſides 
the acceſſion of three hundred thouſand valiant 
men, which came over to him from the other 
tribes. 

I wILL venture to add, that David hath 
left behind him the beſt model for a militia, that 
ever this world beheld: ſuch a model, as it 
would be the trueſt wiſdom and intereſt of every 
nation under heaven to imitate. 

Fo, firſt, by this inſtitution, every man in 
Iſrael became, in his order, a regular well-diſ- 
ciplined ſoldier, in perfect conſilency with his 
being, at the ſame time, a free- holder, and a free- 
man. The protection and ſecurity derived to 
himſelf, and to his country, from this wiſe in- 
ſtitution of his ſovereign, laid him under all the 
engagements of duty and fidelity to his prince, 
without any temptations either to forego or be- 
tray any duty he owed to his country. Sup- 
poic him brought into the courſe of this diſci- 
pline one month in twelve, (and it is certain he 
could not be brought into it ſo often) and main- 


tained by his prince for that month, he had ſtill 


but one part in the well-being of his prince, and 
eleven in that of his country. 
Vol. I, Y IN 
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IN the next place, the ſtate by this inſtitution 
enjoycd all the advantages of fecurity from fo- 
reign invaſions, and inteſtine diſturbances, (1 
mean the ſecurity of repelling and repreſſing 
them) derived to it from a ſtanding army; and, 
at the ſame time, avoided all the evils of it; 
great expence, luxury, and corruption of every 
kind, from want of due employment for ſuch 
great numbers; immenſe detriment to the pub- 
lic, from ſo many hands unemploy d in uſeful 
labour; and immenſe danger to its liberties, 
from their too great attachment to the perſon 
and power of the prince, in conſequence of their 
intire dependence upon him. i 

THE judicious reader's own refle@ions will 
caſily ſuggeſt to him many more advantages 
ariſing from this eſtabliſhment: and to thole ! 
refer him. | 

IF it be asked, What becomes of the king's 
prerogative in this conſtitution ? I anſwer, It 
ſufficiently appears, from this hiſtory, that he 
had (beſides civil employments) his guards and 
gariſons, (which, I think, were the only ſtand- 
ing forces of the realm) and the appointment 
of the officers and commanders in chief, over 
the army in time of war, and over the monthly 
courſes in time of peace (the common men 
were elected by the tribes): which J appte- 
hend (with intire deference to better judg- 
wents) to be a proper balance of power *. 


It is true, Mr. Harrington thinks this a model eſtabliſned by 
Moſes. Be it then a divine inſtit tion, (as I am very well incl 
to believe it) yet thus much is certain, that there are no traces 
its ever having been put into p. actice, before the days 7 gy! 
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I EANNOT conclude this chapter, without 
obſerving® that one part of Davids conduct, 
within this ſpace, hath afforded his revilers new 
matter of calumny againſt him. Te 

Mx. Bayle, (the modern father of infidelity) 
the only revilcr I ſhall do myſelf rhe honour 


to take notice of on this occaſion, obſerves of 
him, that he himſelf owned“ 7phboſheth to be 


a rjphteous man, and conſequently a lawful 


« king; and yet he entered into intrigues with 
« Abner to diſpoſſeſs him.“ 

Wuar pity it is, that ſome very ingenious 
and very learned men will not inquire and exa- 
mine with a little care and candour, before they 
decide! — The diſtinction ſurely is very plain: 
1hboſheth might have been a 747hteous man, and 
yet no rightful king. He might not have been 
ſatisfied of David's divine deſignation to the 
throne (few courtiets take cate to convey ſuch 
diſagreeable truths to the cars of their matters); 


and conſequently, he might have been innocent 


and upright in his oppoſition to David. Will 
it follow, that David was criminal in aſſerting 
his right, or Abner in returning to his duty? 
And, if not, certainly there was no guilt in Da- 
via's conferring with Abner, and taking all pro- 
per meaſures to recover that right. 

Bor ſuppoſe this not the caſe with regard to 
Ihboſketh ; ſuppoſe. him well acquainted with 
David's divine deſignation to the throne ; yet 
ſtill he might have been righteous with regard to 
Rechab and Baanah, though not with regard to 
Da cid. That he was not, in ſtrictneſs, either 
= © 3 a righ- 
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a righteous man, or a lawful king, is out of all 


doubt: for he could be neither, when he ſeized 
the throne, knowing the lawful heir to be then 
living. And can it be doubted whether he 
knew, that Mephiboſteth, the ſon of Jonathan 
his eldeſt AE was then alive ? 

THE text tells us on this occaſion, that Jo. 
nathan, Saul's fon, had a ſon, that was lame 
of his feet, and was. five years old, when tid- 
mgs came to Saul and Jonathan out of Jezreel; 
and his nurſe took him up, and fled : and it 
came to paſs as ſhe made haſte to lee. that 
he fell, and became lame. 

MEPH1BOSHETH was lame, but his lameneſi 


no way affected his title to the crown. I know 


of no law of GOD which prohibited a lame 
man to reign in Zudea, as the pretended oracle 
did at Sparta. 

COMMENTATORS think this circumſtance was 
inſerted in the relation of IHboſteth's murder, 
to ſhew the encouragement Rechab and Baanah 


might have to commit it, from the youth and 


infirmity of Mephiboſheth, who was the avenger 


of blood. 1 have no controverſy with them up- 


on that point: I only beg leave to add, that his 


| hiſtory is equally pertinent to my purpoſe, to 


ſhew in what ſenſe, and in what ſenſe only, 
David could call Iſtboſdeth a righteous man: 


for it is highly probable, that he was not ſo 


with regard to David; and moſt certain, that 
he was not ſo with regard to Mephiboſbeth. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Davip is crowned by all Iſrael. 


PON the death of Tſhboſheth, Davids 
right to the- throne was recognized by 
all the tribes. Then (ſays the text) came all the 
tribes of liracl to David unto Hebron, and ſpake, 
ſaying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy fleſh : 
alſo in time paſt, when Saul was king over us, 
thou waſt he that leddeſt out and broughteſt in 
Iſrael : and the Lord ſaid to thee, Thou ſhalt 
feed my people Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a cap- 
tain over Iſrael. | 
David's right and merit now triumphed 
over all oppoſition that could be made againſt 
him. When Abner and Iſbboſteth were dead, 
whoſe authority ſwayed the 1/rae/rtes againſt 
their duty, they then acknowleged Da vids 
divine right to the crown; they then remem- 
bered, that he had every qualification requiſite 
to a rightful king of 1/rael, according to Gop's 
own limitations, in the xviith chapter of Dex- 
teronomy; that he was one of their brethren; 
and that he was choſen of Gop. They then 
remembered his valour, and various merits to 
his people; and the many deliverances he had 
wrought for them. In one word, they then 
remembered not only the election, but alſo the 
expreſs declaration of Gop himſelf in his fa- 
vour ; that he would make him the ſhepherd 
and captain of his favourite people: and when 
* they 
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they had thus recollected his undoubted title and 
merits, and their own duty, they. immediately 
convened to crown him. 

AND here the learned Dr. Patrick very juſtly 

obſerves, that this is the firſt time we meet with 
any ruler or governor of a people character. 
ized under the idea of a ſhepherd ; and I can- 
not but think it remarkable, that the firſt man 
ſo characterized was at firſt in fact a ſhepherd ; 
and when we find him after his advancement to 
the throne, ſtill characterized by God himſelf 
under the ſame idea, what can be a clearer in- 
ference, than that God's raiſing him to be 2 
king, was but exalting him to a nobler office, 
of the ſame nature with his firſt ? 
How fine a document is this to princes, that 
they are not, in the intention of Providence, 
the tyrants, but the guardians of their people! 
that rhcir buſi neſs is the preſervation and well- 
being of the flock, from the duty they owe to 
the great LoRD and Owner of both! And how 
fully is this document confirmcd to us, when 
we find bad princes ſet forth, in the prophetic 
ſtyle, under the characters of roaring lions, hun- 
gry bears, and devouring wolves! _ 

Hap Caligula rightly conſidered this, it 
would have mortified his idle vanity, in ima- 
gining himſelf to be (as an emperor) a being 
of a better nature than thoſe he ruled, as ſhep- 
herds are of a ſpecies ſuperior to ſheep x. He 
would indeed have found himſelf, in the cha- 
rater of a good emperor, and ſhepherd of his 


* Plum legatio ad Caium. 


people, 
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people, ſaperior, and more dignified; but of a 
different ſpecies from them only in his character 
of a tyrant; not ſo much raiſed to a god by 
his right to rule, as debaſed to a brute by his 
abuſe of it; whether to one of Egeliels bears, 
Zephamah's wolves, Feremiah's leopards, or the 
P/aimiſt's crocodiles, or all theſe, or more than 
all in one, his own brutality ſhould beſt deter- 
mine, How much more had he cnnobled his 
nature, and raiſed at once his own character, 
and his people's felicity, had he adopted that 
truly noble and princely maxim of Cyrus, that 
every man that aſpired to the government of 
others, ſhould take care to be a better man than 
thoſe he ruled! | 
Bor to return: ws 

AMONG the thouſands of Tfaelites which 
crouded to David on this occaſion, there is 
particular mention made * of two hundred of 
the children of 1/achar, who had under/tand- 
ing of the times, to know what Iſracl ought to do. 
Theſe were the heads of that tribe, and all their 
brethren were at their commandment. Theſe 
were men well skilled in all the parts of politi- 
cal prudence; who underſtood the true intereſt 
of their country; and what to adviſe in every 
exigency, as the occaſion and circymſtances of 
the times required, Their ſuperior wiſdom was 
acknowleged by their brethren, who commit- 
ted themſelves to their direction: and their de- 
Claration in David's favour was, in effect, the 
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deciſion of the whole tribe. And who Knows 
but thoſe laſt prophetic words of Moſes con- 
cerning Iſachar ln the xxxilid chapter of Dei 
teronomy, might have a ſpecial reference to this 
great occaſion? They ſhall call the people unto 
the mountain: there they foal offer ſacrifices 
of righteouſneſs. 

IF this be underſtood of the mountain of 
Gov's houſe, it is certain it was not their buſi. 
neſs either to call the people thither, or to offer 
ſacrifices; nor is there any known inſtance where 
they ever did ſo: But, on the other hand, it is 
as certain, that they now called the people to 
the mountain of Hebron, to make David king; 
where ſacrifices were offered by all the people, 
previous to his coronation. And facrifices 
offered in ratification of a covenant then en- 
rered into, with upright intentions 6n botk 
ſides, might very properly be ſtyled ſacrifices 
of righteouſneſs. And this interpretation ſeems 
to be ſtrengthened, by reaſon of this authority 
in I/achay here annexed by Moſes ; for they 
ſhail ſuck of the abundance of the ſeas, and of 
treaſures hid in the ſand. This is a plain pre. 
diction of commercial skill and wealth in that 
tribe. Commerce naturally affords thoſe ad- 
vantages, on which Homer founds the ſupe- 
riority of Ulyſſes's wiſdom; that he had ſeen 
the manners and cities of many men. And thelt 
advantages, added to ſuperior wealth, in Ia: 
char, gave that tribe a natural ſuperiority to 


call the — to —_ mountain t to ſubmit to 
avid. | 


— 


AFTER 
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AFTER all the tribes had reſorted to David | 
at Hebron, recognizing his right to the throne, 
the elders of all Iſrael aſſembled there alſo, to 
put the crown upon his head. 

Bur here it is well worth our obſerving, 
that, previous to the conferring of that impor- 
tant truſt upon him, the text expreſly declares, 
that king David made a league with them in 
Hebron, before the Lord; and (then) they 
anointed David king over Iſracl. 

War this covenant was, into which Da- 
vid now entered, is not expreſly declared. The 
Jeus think it was an act of oblivion and in- 
demnity for all injuries done on either ſide, 
whether of Judah againſt the other tribes, or 
all the other tribes againſt Judah: But then 
the league would rather have been between the 
tribes, than with the king. And therefore, I 
think, we cannot reaſonably doubt, that this 
league included a great deal more; that David 
thereby obliged himſelf to govern according to 
the law of Gop 3; and the people promiſed to 
obey him agreeably to the fame law; and both 
ratified their engagements by ſolemn ſacrifices, 
and appeals to Go for the ſincere and upright 
performance of them. 

Bur here it is asked, How David could 
make a covenant with the pcople in Hebron 
before the Lord, inaſmuch as the ark, exhibit- 
ing the divine Fay was not there at this 
time! 

To this it is obvious to anſwer, that any 
coyenant, entered into with ſolemn oaths, and 


attcita« 
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atteſtations of the Divinity, may yery proper 
be ſaid to be made in his preſence: not to in- 
ſiſt, that David conſidered” Almighty God x 
more immediately preſent in the congregation 
of the princes of his people,” (Pſalm Ixxxil. 2 
ſuch a congregation as was now aſſembled. 

Now, in all robability, was erected that al 
tar, to which Abſalom afterwards reſorted, un- 
der pretence of performing a vow *; unleß 
we will rather ſuppoſe, that the altar built here | 
by Abraham, (Gen. xiii. 18.) and without doubt 
preferyed by Iſaac and Jacob, was yet in being, 

1 $HALL make but this one ſhort obſeryz 
tion upon this league which David entered 
Into with his people, previous to his corons- 
tion; that the doctrine of abſolute uncondi- 
tional obedience ſeems not to have been te. 
ceived in thoſe days. 
THe people that reſorted to David on this 
_ occaſion, amounted in the whole to three hun- 
dred forty-cight thouſand cight hundred valiant 

men, and experienced warriors; beſides the el. 
ders of Tſrae!, the princes and magiſtrates of 
the ſeveral tribes ; all united as one man, and, 
What is more extraordinary, all Yael conſent: 
ing with them, as it were with one heart, to 
make David king. 

Tris vaſt aſſembly of brave men, their princcs 
and leaders, the king, with a magnificence truly 
royal, feaſted for three days together not with 


* 2 Sam. xv. 

+ Which however was ſcarce poſſible to be effected, had not the 
contig2ous tribes made timely preparations for them, as the text 
aſſures us they did. * 

t 
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that mad profuſion, nor in thoſe refinements of 
Sybaritic and Perſian luxury, which we meet 
with in the hoaſted entertainments of antiquity. 
We have here no account of coſtly rarities; no 
goblets and yaſcs of the richeſt metals and orna- 
ments; no golden couches, or gorgeous em- 
broideries; no naked boys, and minſtrels; no 
temptations 19 yileneſs; no allurements to ex- 
ceſs; no dazling and inviting abominations; 
in one word, no Neronian, Vitellian, Alexan- 
drine, or Egyptian extravagancies and outrages 
of expencę: nothing but a magnificence of the 
carth's beſt bleſſings, her nobleſt productions, 
in her native abundance, and ſalutary ſimplicity, 
and a bounty beſt reſembling her Maker's: Bread 
on aſſes, and on camels, and on mules, and on 
oxen ; meat; and meal ; cakes of figs, and bun- 
ches of raiſins; and wine, and oil, and oxen, 
and ſbeep abundantly : a feſtivity, not the pure 
effect of vanity, and a waſte of wealth, as that 
of Craſſus: not protracted, as that of Nabucho- 
donoſor's t, to ſuch a luxurious and waſteful 
length, as tended rather to enervate fortitude, 
than inſpire it; nor polluted, as ſome of thoſe 
of the beſt heathen princes & were, with lewd 
ceremonials, and deteſtable imitations of their 
fabled divinities: but begun and hallowed with 
ſacrifices to the true Gop; and continued (we 
cannot doubt it) with his praiſes ; ending in 
peace and unity, and the bleſſing of a general 


© 1 Chron. xii. 40. 
Þ+ Fadith i. 16. 
+ See Suetonius in Octavio Ceſare, cap. 70. 
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joy: For (ſays the text) there was joy in 
Iſrac]. OM S 
IT conjecture may be thought too adyen. 
turous, as it is contrary to the title of the pſalm, 
and to the interpretations of all commentator, 
(and yet I cannot help offering it to the reader 
that the lxth pſalm was compoſed upon this oc. 
caſion, and upon this 720 * ſung, as it noy 
ſtands, in the aſſembly at Hebron; and, with thoſe 
variations which we find at the cviiith pfalm, 
after the taking of Feruſalem. This I am ſur 
of, and this only I will venture to pronounce, 
that this Michtam, (as it is called) this golden 
memorial of David, ſuits this occafion, and no 
rmc kery TEST 


7 
It was written when the 1/-aelites were diſperſed and driven 
out of their dwelliugs by their enemies — Thou haft ſcattered in 
v. 1. When they were in terror, and divided amongſt themſelves: 
Thou haſt made the earth to tremble, and divided it. This wa 
exactly the condition in which Jrael was from the death of Saul. 
—— The HVaelite cities, contiguous to the Philiflines, were de- 
' ſerted by their inhabitants after the battle of Gi/boa ; and, ſoon al. 
ter, the kingdom was divided under David and 1Þboſoveth. 
. David now beſeeches God to heal the diviſions of his people: 
Heal the breaches thereof; for it ſhaketh. And that was done 
when they all joined to make David their king at Hebron. God 
had now given them a centre of union, to which they might 
reſort, as the forces of a broken army to their ſtandard — Thou 
haſt given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be diſplayed 
becauſe of the truth, David was the only centre of union that 
people ever had, and God now made him the captain and ruler of 
his people, to manifeſt the truth of thoſe promiſes long ſince made 
to him. 

David here ſings, in the rapture of a man who had juſt reco- 
vered his right, Gilead 7s mine, and Manaſſeh is mine. Gilead 
and Manaſſeh were juſt before in the poſſeſſion of Mboſbeth ; no 
king of ae] but David was ever diſpoſſeſſed of them, and te. 
covered them again. 

Davin 
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Dav1D here promiſes himſelf, in a prophetic 
rapture, the dominion over Moab and Edom. 
He conſidered himſelf as that rod which ſhould 
riſe out of Iſrael, and ſinite the corners of Moab, 
and make Edom a poſſeſſion (Numb. xxiv. 17, 
18.); and undoubtedly he was ſo. He next 
dares Philiſtia, in a bold irony, to triumph over 
him ; plainly intimating that it ſhould not-long 
do ſo. And what king but David ſubdued the 
haughty Philiſtines, conquered Moab firſt, and 
Edom after? And when could this prophecy be 
written, but in the beginning of his reign, 
(when. the Philiſtines were triumphant) and 
before he had made any of theſe conqueſts? 

Ir appears from this pſalm, that David ex- 
pected to be brought by Go p into a ſtrong 
city, before he was brought into Edom by him. 
Who will bring me into the ſtrong city? Who 
will lead me into Edom? Feruſalem is the only 
city ſo charactered, which David took before 
his war with Edom. | | | 

HE concludes, imploring the divine aid, with 
a reſolution, that, on this preſumption, he and 
his people would act valiantly: and accordingly 
they marched directly to Feru/alem, and took 
it by ſtorm, | 
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CHAP. VI. 
Davip Zakes Jeruſalem, 


"HAT this pſalm is preparatory to ſome 
great and mattial purpoſes, cannot be 


doabred. by any mar thar reads theſe words in 
it: Wilt not thou, O God, go out wah bur beſts} 
Through God will we dn gredt acts; for iti 
He that foul tread dau our enemies. And 
with what martial purpoſe could David fo pro 
perly, and fo pradently, begin his reign, as with 
an expedition againſt that people Which Goy 
had commanded the Hruelitet to eftirpate for 
their abominable pollutions, in eder to dil: 
poſſeſs them of a ſtrong-hold, which they yet 
retained in the heart of his kingdom ? 
Al the martial men ef the nation were nov 
aſſembled together, theit ſpitits raiſed with 4 
magnificent and princely entertainment, and 
theit hearts elated with joy; united in a firm 
league, under a martial and magnanimous prince, 
and an eminent leader. Such an union natu- 
rally inſpired confidence in theit own power 
and proweſs; and, in conſequence of this, 1 
readineſs, and an ardour, to undertake ſome great 
atchievement. David was too wiſe and too 
brave a captain, to let this ardour cool. Thetc 
was nothing wanting to keep it up, but a firm 
confidence in G 0D; "and nothing could inflame 


it, but an aſſurance of diſcharging duty towards 
him. | 
THE 


KSS 


2 
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Trex ftrong-hold of Zion was ftill in the 
poſſeſſion of the Febuſites, theit chief, if not 
their only fortrefs; and conſequently the re- 
fort not only of the remains, but the refuſe of 
that abandoned people; tike that city of Thrace, 
which Philip of Macedon peopled with all the 
miſcreants * of his country, that other places 
might nor be infeſted with them. To take this 
fortreſs, would be to ſignalize the beginnitig of 
his reign to great advantage; and to extirpate 
that abandoned race, would be at orice to bleſs 
mankind, and to obey Gov. 

W roeveR confiders the genius of David, 
will find him thoroughly diſpoſed to apply him- 
{elf ro Gop upon every occaſion. This was 
not only the ſtrong bent, but is the diſtingaiſh- 
ing characteriſtic, of his ſpirit. The foul of 
piety breathes fervent and predominant in him. 

it to be imagined then, that he would enter 
upon this great cnterprize, this initiating adven- 
ture of his reign, without prayers and hymns to 

| the great Guide and Governor of his life? That 
many of the pſalms are martial hymns to Gob, 
is out of all doubt. Let God ariſe, and let his 
enemies be ſtattered — f is evidently the be- 
ginning of ſuch an hy mn, alluding to that prayer 
of Moſes (Numb. x. 35.) and in general all thoſe 
pſalms that recount the mercies of Go to the 
people of Iſrael from the beginning: and no- 
thing ſure could better inſpire a well- grounded 
confidence into that people, than a recapitula- 


a Calling it Pon 7, Or the * f ni ſc * 
+ P e Laviii. erypolis, e city of miſcreant: 


tion 


omitted not this nobleſt of all incitements to 


Sion; and that the bulk of the people were for 
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tion of the many, the mighty, the. miraculous 
deliverances from time to time wrought for 
them ;_ interſperſed with ejaculations of thanłſ 
giving, and concluded with an aſſurance, that 
 Gop would ſtill continue his mercy and loving 
kindneſs towards them. | 

TAKING it for granted, then, that David 


> Way 


fortitude on this occaſion, I ſhall not however 
take upon me to pronounce upon the particular 
hymn then made uſe of; but barely offer that 
conjecture which ſeems to me the moſt rational 
upon the point; that the cxxvtꝭ pſalm was com. 
poſed and ſung upon this occaſion. 
Ir was evidently made, when ſome of thoſe 
nations, which were to be extirpated, were yet 
in poſſeſſion of ſome part of the land, which 
Gop had allotted to his people; as Feru/alem 
now was in the poſſeſſion of the Jebuſites: and 
contains a prediction agreeable to Gop's own 
declaration, that it ſhould not remain in their 
poſſeſſion. Let us ſuppoſe, what will not, I be- 
lieve, be diſputed with me, that a council of 
war was held before this attempt was made upon 
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it, but ſome againſt it. The reaſons for oppoſing 
it muſt principally be two: the danger and the ini- 
quity of the attempt. The danger and difficult 
were confeſſedly great; the place being ſo ſtrong, 
impregnable, and inacceſſible. And beſides, it 
might be thought unreaſonable to invade a pco- 
ple with whom many of the J/ae/zies were 
now in alliance, as, in fact, many of theſe exc- 
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crable nations ſtill lived in the ſame cities with 


the 1/aelites 3 and, we cannot doubt, had alli- 
ances and intermarriages with them Conſider, 
this pſalm then as an anſwer to theſe objections, 


and nothing can be clearer than the ſenſe and 


rtinency of it to this occaſion. | 

Was the fort of Sion ſtrong and impregnable? 
They that truſt in Gop arc more {ſo : they are 
as the very rock on which that fort ſtood. Was 
Jeruſalem difficult to be aſſaulted on account 
of thoſe inacceſſible mountains, which ſurround- 
ed it, and on which it ſtood ? Gop was a much 
ſurer defence to his people, than the moſt inac- 
ceſſible mountains could be to that city. Was 
Zeruſalem the original and rightful poſſeſſion of 
the Febuſites? Original we cannot ſay it was, 
rightful it was, but not now; for G op, the ſole 


rightful Proprietor, and ſovereign Arbiter, had 


commanded them to be diſpoſſeſſed and extir- 
pated. And it was perfectly agreeable to his 
own declarations, that the rod (that is, the 


ſceptre, the dominion) of the wicked ſbould not 


reſt upon the lot of the righteous, leſt they alſo 
be infected by their abominable pollutions. 
Then follows a prayer, and a prediction; as for 
thoſe who faithfully diſcharged the duty they 
owed to Gob, and to their country on this oc- 


ſion, Gop would aſſuredly bleſs them: but as 


. ® Urbem arduam ſitu opera moleſq; firmaverant, quis vel plana 
Satis munirent ur. Nam duos colles immenſum editos claudebant muri 
fer artem obliqui —— extrema rupis abrupta, et turris ubi mans 
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for thoſe that ſwerved from it, (thoſe that di. 


cline in their doublings, ſays the text) Goy 
would ſurely caſt them out, rogether with thoſe 
wicked wretches, whoſe intercſts they abetted ; 
but his peace ſhould be upon J/ael his people. 
I SHALL only add, that when David had 
ſufficiently rouſed the fpirits, and ſupported the 
confidence, of his people, he led them, (as we 
are well warranted by the text to conclude) in 


this height of their ardour and confidence, to | 


Jeruſalem; and ſummoned the Febuſites to 
ſutrrender, according to the order expreſly ii. 
joined by the law of Gop *, Deut. xx. 10, 11, 
Sc. They returned a contemptuous and info 
lent anſwer ; that, unleſs he could take away the 
lame and the blind, he ſhould not come in thi 


ther. David, enraged at this anſwer, immediate 


ly commanded an aſſault; ſtrictly injoining al 


thoſe that reached the ſummit of the tower, to Þ 


throw the lame and the blind into the ditch; ME 
and proclaiming at the ſame time, that whoſo 


ever ſhould firſt gain that advantage, and ſhould 
ſmite the Jebuſitcs, and the lame and the blind, 
ſhould be made captain-general of his army. 
This prize had its deſired effect; a general emu 


lation was inſpired ; the city was quickly taken; 


and Joab had the felicity ro be foremoſt, and 
was accordingly declared chief. 


COMMENTATORS are mightily at a loſst0 N 
know what can be meant by the lame and tdi 
blind, in the text; nor are their doubts il | 


An order ſo well known, that the ſacred penman thought | | 


not neceſſary to recount it on this occaſion. 


4 


grounded 1 
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grounded this text being incumbeted with 
more difficulties than ate otdinatily to be met 
with. Some underſtand the lame ard the blitid 
in the ordinaty ſenſe of the words; as if the Je- 
buſttes, confiding ih the ſtrength of thier for- 
treſs, ſhould inſinuate, that the weakeſt of theit 
people, the vety lame and blind, were able to 
defend it againſt David. But then it is urged 
on the other hand, that theſe lame and bliti4 


are ſaid to be hated of David's ſoul: and could 
a man of David's humanity deteſt men for mere 


unblameable infirmities? Then, again, it is ſaid, 
Whoſoever ſmiteth the Jebuſites, and the lame 
and the blind —— Now this connecting particle 
ſeems td ſpeak the Febuſites as different from 
the lame and the blind, as the lame and the 
blind from one another, Theſe difficulties have 
given riſe to another opinion; that theſe lame 
and blind were the idols of the Febufites ; the 
ſtatues of thoſe heathen divinities, of which 
David hath ſaid in deriſion, eyes have they, and 


ſee not — feet have they, and walk not: and 


therefore the Febu/ites thus taunted David itt 
return for his reproaches on their religion ; con- 
fiding that theſe their divinities, however re- 
viled by him, were yet able to protect them! 
againſt him. S 

Now this conſtruction thotoughly accounts 
for David's deteſtation of theſe lame and blind, 
ſeeing he abhorred idolatry ; and accounts alſo 
for the phraſeology of the text, in which they 
ſcem to be conſidered as beings different from 
the Jebuſites. 


Z 2 THE 
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TAE ſuperſtition alſo of an heathen nation, 
not very remote from the Febuſites, ſeems to 
concur in confirming this interpretation. For 
why might not the Jebuſites place as much 
confidence in the ſtatues of their gods. depoſited 
in their citadel, as the Trojans did in the ta 
tue of Pallas depoſited i in theirs? And they, 
we know, perſuaded themſelves, that their city 
could not be taken, until that ſtatue was removed, 

Bur there is one difficulty ſtill remaining, 
which is this : If we follow the reading in the 
margin of the Bible, (which I take to be the 
true conſtruction of the original text) then the 
reaſon why David commands the-lame and the 
blind to be ſmitten, was, becauſe they had ſaid 
that David ſhould not have admiſſion into the 
place; now what lame and blind could ſay this, 
bnt men ſo mutilated ? 

To this I anſwer, that, in my humble opi 
nion, theſe expreſſions of lame and blind, when 
applied to the Jebuſites, are to be figuratively 
underſtood, and not according to the lettcr; 
when David reviles the heathen idols, as bc: 
ing lame and blind, ec. he adds, And they that 
make them are like unto them, and ſo are «| 


they that put their truſt in them. It is plain 
then, that David conſidered theſe Jebuſites i 


their idolatry, to be as ſtupid and ſenſeleſs 5 | 
the idols they adored. And therefore, the te. 
proaches of lame and blind were equally applicd ' 
by David to both * 4 
Nov, 4 


®* Tho", after all, poſſibly there might have been ſome proved I 
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n, Now, if this be the true explication of the 
to paſſage before us, as ſome of the ableſt critics 
or and commentators warrant me to believe, then, 
ch I chink, we can have no more room to doubt 
ed that the cxvth pſalm was an opinicion, or tri- 
a- WH umphal ſong for this victory; it being plainly an 
„ BE hymn of humiliation and thankſgiving to Gop, 
typ for a victory gained over an heathen people, who 
d. put their confidence in their idols, and deſpiſed 
„ the Gop of David X. Kt 

Ic AND, however this hymn be adapted to the 
e people of the Fews, by many peculiarities z yet 


it is remarkable, that it hath always been uſed 
as an hymn of thankſgiving for victories, by all 
princes of true picty, from the earlieſt chriſtian 
ages, and, very probably, from the age of Da- 
vid. 1 


oracle publiſhed among the people, as delivered by ſome of theſe 

= idols, that they would protect the citadel againſt David. 
19 * Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name give the 
« glory — Wherefore ſhould the heathen ſay, Where is now their 
'= God ?— But our God is in heaven. — Their idols are filuer and 
1 gold, the work of mens hands — They have mouths, and ſpeak not; 
eyes have they, and ſee not, &c. They that make them are like unto 

them; and ſo are all they that put their truſt in them. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Davin ixlarges Jeruſalem. His Alli. 
ance with Hiram. He builds a Pa- 
lace, and marries more Wives. 


D D, now poſſeſſed of the ſtrong fort 
— of Lion, fixed his reſidence there, made it 
his capital, and called it after his qwn name, 
The city of David: and, in order to make it 
worthy of its name, he ſet himſelf, with all dili 
zence, to build, to adorn, and to fortify it: and 
David built round about (ſays the text) from Millo 
and inward. This Mills is ſuppoſed to be a al 
ley betwixt the two mountains on which Jeru- 
falem was built, Sion to the north, and Acra 
to the ſouth. The Hebrew word fignifies filled 
ib, and this valley was filled pp, partly by Da- 
vid, and partly by Solomon. The meaning of 
the text then ſeems to be, that he fetched his 
compaſs from Millo, or, as the Seventy have it, 
from Acra ; filled all that ſpace with a city, 
and joined it to the ſtrong fort of Sion. 

THI1s is the ſenſe of moſt commentators upon 
this paſſage. But I think it evident from the 
324 chapter of the ii* book of CH ronicles, that 
they are miſtaken in this comment. For it 
plainly appears from this chapter, that Mello was 
ſome tower, or fort, or place of ſtrength of 
ſome kind: for when Fezekiah repaired all the 
breaches in the walls of Feruſalem, to ſtren you 

| the 
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the city againſt Sennacherib, we read, that he 
repaired Millo alſo, in the city of David; and 
made darts and ſbields in abundance. Now - 
there could be no reaſon for mentioning the 
repair of this place on this occaſion, if it had 
not been a place of ſtrength. And from the 
account of his making darts and ſhields being 
immediatcly added to the account of his repair- 
ing Millo, it hath been conjectured to have been 
an armoury ; and, that it was alſo a royal pa- 
lace, appears from the 12th chapter of the ſe- 
cond book of Kings, compared with the 24th 
chapter of the ſecond book of Chronicles. And 
therefore it is rational to canclude, that it was 
at Once a royal palace, and armoury, and a place 
of ſtrength, as the tower of London was anti- 
ently. And, if I may be indulged in a conjecture 
upon the point, I imagine ir was a ſtrong for- 
treſs, conſolidated fora conſiderable height from 
the foundation; and for that reaſon called Milla, 
or filled up. Nor is this conjecture without foun- 
dation; inaſmuch as Joſephus aſſures us, this 
was the manner of builing many towers with 

which Jeruſalem was fortificd. 
Davids affairs were now in a flouriſhing 
condition, and every day. grew better and better; 
he went on, and grew great (lays the text). In 
the literal conſtruction it is, going and growing; 
and the reaſon is annexed, for the Lord God of 
hoſts was with him. As if David's condition 
had been deſcribed to us, under the image of a 
noble river, that ſwells and inlarges in its pro- 
greſs; continually. receiving new acceſſions to 
2 4 its 
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its grandeur, altho', ſeemingly, from the acci. 
dental influx of the next ſtreams, yet, in reality, 
(tho remotely) from the bounty of heaven, 
War the facred hiſtorian adds ſoon aficr 
the account of David's grandeur, is very te. 
= markable. And David perceived, that the Lori 
4 had eſtabliſhed him king over lracl, and that he 
Bad exalted his bingo for his people Iſrael's 
Fake. Happy for mankind, were all 1 * bleſſed 
with this way of thinking; would they but 
learn from this wiſe and excellent king, (the 
great glory and honour of their order) that they 
are appointed to their ſovereignty for the good 
of their people; that this is the great end of their 
appointment ; the purſuit of this end, their great 
duty; and the attainment of it, their true glory! 
This is certain, — the great and the good kings 
of all ages have been in this way of thinking: 
let me be allowed to mention one; Plutarch 
tells us, that, when the ephor; ſummoned Age. 
ft laus from Ala, he immediately obeyed; tel. 
ing them, that he knew he held the ſupreme 


| power, not for himſelf, but for his city, aud 
cCompanions in arms. 


city, as far as the preſent exigency of his affair 
required, his next care was to adorn it: and to 
this, the friendſhip of Hiram king of Tyre, 
now ſcaſonably offered to him, greatly contri- 
|| buted. 
1 ' Tas accounts left us of this king are but 
il ſhort; but yer, I think it evident from them, 
that he was a magnificent and a generous ny 

| 2 an 


WEN David had repaired and inlarged his 
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and a believer * in the true Go Dd. And this cha- 
racter well fitted him to enter into, and to cul- 


tivate an alliance with David, as he did with 
uncommon 1 and affection, as long as 


David lived, (for Hiram, faith the text, was 
ever 4 lover of David) and continued it to his 


ſon for his ſake. G3, 
Tae Iſraelites, almoſt wholly addicted to 


agriculture, were little skilled in the arts of 


building: Tyre, lately raiſed to great wealth 
and magnificence, and now become a royal city, 
abounded with men experienced and knowing 
in all thoſe arts: with theſe Hiram abundantly 


furniſhed David; and added morceover cedar- 


trees, ſufficient to build him a palace; which, 
from the beſt accounts left us of it, was erected 
in the midſt of the new city; nay, the letter of 
the text fully juſtifies this opinion. And Da- 
vid (faith the ſacred writer) dwelt in the fort, 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
built round about from Millo. Is not the plain 
meaning of theſe words, that he built round 
about the fort, the fort being in the centre, and 
Millo in the circumference? The Septuagint 
verſion is yet clearer, and more expreſs, that 
he built his city in a circle; and there is no 
doubt, but that figure was beſt ſuited to its ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances; the city was round (the 
palace in the centre); one circular ſtreet (com 
prehending a great many others, and itſelf ſur- 


This, I think, appears from the form of his congratulation 
to Solomon upon his acceſſion to the throne, 1 Kings v. 7. Bleſſed 
be the Lord, xc. In the original it is, Bleſſed be Jehovah —— . 


rounded 
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rounded by the city wall) encompaſſed it; and 
all the reſt ſhot out from the palace into this, 
like ſo many rays from the centre to the circum. 
ference : a figure the moſt beautiful, conye- 
nient, and comprehenſive, that a city could 
poſlibly be built in. The city, we know, was 
built upon a hill, the King's palace upon the 
top, and in the centre; both in itſelf, and in 
its ſituation, higher than the other buildings: 

and if we conſider the nature of the hills of 
Judea in general, and in particular this hill, | 
ve can have little doubt, that all the ſtrait ſtreets | 
aſcended to the palace; and conſequently the 
city walls were cither on the brow, or on the 
declivity of the hill. 

THis ſituation, as it made the city more 4 
lutary, and kept it more clean, ſo it made all 
attempts upon it from wirhout, more diff- 
cult; and all relief from within, more eaſy and 
expeditious. 

ALL other parts of the kingdom were appro- 
priated each to their ſeveral tribes ; this city 
only was common to all: ſo that this city Was a 
centre of union to all the people of Hrael, 3s 
the palace was to the city. And nothing ſurely 
could be a finer emblem of that union which 
ſhould connect the people of every nation, not 
only to one another, but to their prince alſo; 
making him the true centre of that union. 

'TH1s prince was now the centre of union to 
his people, and Gop the centre of umon to 
him and them. Nor was this long unſignified 


by a proper emblem, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
W HEN 


9 
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WuEN David had finiſhed his own palace, 
he ſoon afrer proceeded to build houſes for his 
children alſo. It is cxpreſly ſaid, (1 Chron. xy. 1.) 
T hat he built houſes in the city of David : and 
ſince we find in the ſequel of his hiſtory, that his 
ſons had their ſeparate houſes, the preſumption 
is, that theſe houſes were built for them. 
He now began to grow very conſiderable; and, 
as his grandeur increaſed, ſo did that unhappy 
eaſtern appendage of it; for he now took mare 
wives and concubines alſo. This top might 
have occaſioned his building more houſes ; for 
it is more than probable, that he might find it 


convenient to keep ſome of thoſe wives and 


concubines in ſeparate habitations. It is pro- 
bable, that each of them had a hquſe ſeparate 
from his, as Sarah had a tent ſeparate from that 


of Abraham (Cen. xxiv. 67.) 

AND here I mui beg leave to obſerve upon 
David's polygamy, once for all, that it 
pears to me to have procecded, in the firſt place, 
from an cager and a reaſonable defire of iſſuę; 
and in the next, from what might, in his cir- 
cumſtanges, be deemed ecru ane : he 


had liyed at leaſt three years with Michal, with- 
out having had any child by her; and it is im- 
poſlible to ſay, whether he would not have done 
lo his whole life long, had ſhe not been cruelly 
forced from him, and given to another. It will 
not, I belicve, be much doubted, that he was 
then at liberty to marry again: and accordingly 
he married Ahinoam ; and, having no child by 
her, he married Abigailll. 


HE 
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HE had both theſe wives with him, when he 
came to Hebron ; but no child by cither for x 
leaſt five years. He well knew of what impor. if 
tance the increaſe of his family would be to his 
eſtabliſhment upon the throne : it appears ej: 
dently, (from 1 Jam. xxiv. 20.) that Gop ha 
promiſed to eſtabliſh him in the kingdom 
Tfrael. Children were neceſfary to that end; 
and the moſt probable means for obtaining thi 
advantage was, by taking more wives: and x 
theſe wives were well nigh as much intereſted in 
his eſtabliſhment as himſelf, it is at leaſt poſſ. 
ble, (to ſay no more) that he took no ſubſe Wi 
quent wife, but with the conſent of the prece 
dent. 1 
Bur, ſuppoſing this not the caſe,” we ſhal 
find, upon further inquiry, that G op had pro 
miſed to eſtabliſh the kingdom not only in hs 
own perſon, but alſo in his poſterity : ſome WW 
ſuch known promiſe as this could only be th: 
ground of that expreſs declaration of Abigail 

(1 Sam. xxv. 28.) ; For the Lord will certain) 
make my lord a ſure houſe. Polygamy was not 
then underſtood to be any way forbidden by 
Almighty Gop. Gop's promiſes muſt be ful 
filled, and there was not the leaſt reaſon to hope 
they ſhould be fulfilled-through any of the wives 
he had hitherto taken. At the ſame time policy 
required him to ſtrengthen his unſettled ſtate bj 
new alliances ; and how was this end ſo effect 
ally to be attained, as by marrying into the 
families of greateſt power and credit in his coun jy 
try, and out of it ? ” fi 
| H 
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THIS was, in all human probability, the moſt 
effectual (apparently the only) means of making 
his houſe ſure. | 8 
Tu Is conſideration takes David's polygamy 
intirely out of the light of luxury and licenti- 
ouſneſs, and places it in that of prudence, and, 
as ſome think, even of piety : but in this I can- 
not help differing from them. It may be the 
effect of a wiſe, but it muſt at the ſame time 
be owned too worldly an intention, to bring 
the purpoſes and promiſes of G op in his favour, 
to a full and timely accompliſhment. | 
THE ſacred writer informs us, that he had fix 
ſons born to him in Hebron, and eleven in Fe- 
ruſalem. Now, beſides the ſecurity to his houſe 
from ſo numerous an iſſue, it is poſſible he might 
have propoſed to himſelf many other advantages 
from it; among others, an emulation of merit 
among his children, to intitle them to a prefer- 
ence in the father's eſteem, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, that Phzlip told Alexander, upon his 
complaining that his father had many ſons by 
ſeveral women; Therefore, ſince you have many 
rivals with you for the kingdom, take care to 
excel in virtue, and all valuable accompliſt- 
ments, that you may not ſeem to have received 
the crown through my means, but your own 
merit. | | 
ONE objection indeed lies againſt him, upon 
this head; vis. his having married a ſtrange 
woman, the daughter of Tolmai king of Ce 
tur, a practice prohibited to the Jews. 


IT 
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Ir is ttue, there was a general prohibition to 
that purpoſe; yet fuch, however, as admitted 
many exceptions. A Few might (under certain 
regulations) marry even a ſlave taken in war, 
(* ent. xxi.) and much more a proſclyte to their 
religion 3 and David was juſtified in this prac 
tice, by the e of Foſeph, Moſes, and even 
his own anceſtors *; and why might it not pleaſe 
Gop to give him iſſue by Maacah, as he gay 
Boas iſſue by Ruth ? CY 
HAD Mr. Bayle conſidered this, he had fave 
himſelf the trouble of a great deal of idle and 
ignorant. cenſure upon this head; but then it 
muſt be owned, on the other hand, that he had 
loſt a great deal of his darling pleaſure of rail- 
ing againſt David. 
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C HAP. VIII. 
A Digreſſiun, containing à ſhort Deſerip- 
tion and Account of Jeruſalem. 


S Feruſalem became the metropolis of the 

kingdom under David, who adorned and 
fortified it, built a conſiderable part of it, and 
called it after his own name; I conceive it nd 
foreign to the deſign of this hiſtory, to lay ſome 
account of it before the reader: previouſly in- 
forming him, that my purpoſe is not to give: [Ry 
long hiſtory, and laboured deſcription, of that | 


* Salmon and Boaz, Ruth iv. 20, 21. 
Cit, 
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city, but barely to lay before him, as briefly, 
and as clearly, as I can, thoſe particularities (lit- 
tle inſiſted upon by other writers) that diſtinguiſh 
it frotn all others; but at the ſame time far from 
pretending, that I can inform the reader in the 
true ſtate of it, as it ſtood in the days of David. 
V1iLLALPANDUS, who hath made more learn- 
ed and accurate inquiries, concerning the ſitua- 

tion, form, and buildings of old Zeru/alem, than 
all the other writers I could ever ſee or heat of, 
put together, deſcribes the city of David to be 


id of a circular form, built upon an hill, ſurrounded 
ii WS with a broad and deep trench, hewn, whether 
d WE by art or nature, out of the natural rock. The 
. probability is, that the greater part of this trench 


was a natural hollow; and that the ſtones, cut 
out for the buildings of the fortreſs, completed 
the trench; which was defended by a wall of 
great ſtrength, erected upon its inner edge, and 
that alſo defended and adorned with ſtrong and 
ſquare towers, at regular diſtances. Theſe towers 
are deſcribed to us, as built of white marble, 
the loweſt ſixty cubits * high, and the highelt 
one hundred and twenty, all exactly of one 
level on the top, although in themſelves of very 
different heights, according to the declivity of 
the ground on which they ſtood. E 

ON the centre and ſummit of this hill, ( as 
the beſt writers agree) ſtood the king's palace, 
conſiſting (according to Villalpandus's deſcrip- 
tion) of a large fquare court, defended by 

"up 
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flankers, from one of which was the deſcent, by 
ſtairs, into his garden; which was diſpoſed, as 
Villalpandus deſigns it, (and as the nature of 
the ground ſeems to imply) in ſome form not 
far removed from that of a quadrant; a figure 
as fair, and as well fitted for all the purpoſes of 
a pleaſure-· garden, as any I know. To this was 
afterwards added another garden, without the 
city of David, by another deſcent, (Nehem. 
iii, 15.) which was probably the work of ſome 
ſucceeding king. 

BENEATH, and around the city of David. 
lay the antient city of Feruſalem, which mount 
Hin protected as a citadel, and crowned as a 
regal diadem. me” 

THERE ſeem to have been four buildings of 
diſtinction in the city of David, beſides the pa- 
lace, and the royal ſepulchres; and thoſe were 
the tower of David, the tower of Furnaces, the 
houſe of the Mighty, and the high- prieſt's palace. 

THE tower of David is ſaid to have ſtood 
in one corner of the city; but, foraſmuch as the 
city was circular, (a figure which admits of no 
angles) it was doubtleſs built (as Milliam of Tyre 
deſcribes it) upon an angle of the rock, which 
projected beyond the city walls: which exactly an- 
ſwers to the ſituation aſſigned to his tower by the 
learned and claſſic Mr. Sandys, who tells us, that 
it ſtood aloft on the utmoſt angle of mount Son; 
and hath left us a draught of its ruins, then cx- 
tant ; and adds, that it was of wonderful ſtrength, 
and admirable beauty. Nor indeed can the 


ſtrength of it be well doubted, if it were built, 
| as 
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as William of Hre tells us it was, of ſquare 
ſtones, indiſſolubly cemented and knit together 
by lead and iron. And, if that was the caſe, I 
think we may fairly infer, that this tower was a 
kind of citadel to Gion, as Sion was to Feruſa- 
THE beauty and fine proportion of this fa- 
bric, as well as its uſe, may, I think, be alſo 
fairly inferred from that celebrated compariſon 
of Solomon's, in the 4th chap. of the Canticles, 
at the 4th verſe 3 Thy neck is like the tower of 
David, burlded for an — whereon there 
hang a thouſand bucklers, all ſhields of mighty 
nen. And doubtleſs ſome remains of this rower 
may be ſtill extant, even conſiſtently with 7o/e- 
Pbhuss account of the demolition of all the forti- 
fications of that city, except three towers. No- 
body pretends that this was left undemoliſhed, 
although probably not razed from the founda- 
tion; for, as the ſtrength of the city then lay 
round the temple, it is probable, that the total 
demolition which Joſephus ſpeaks of, refers 
only to the temple, and the fortifications on 
that ſide. 
Joan Pnocas VENETVUS ſpeaks of a tower at 
8 .7eruſalem in his time, which he ſtyles a moſt 
mighty one, (III T&4upeyz)5-z\0s) called by 
the inhabitants the tower of David, and con- 
jectured by him to have been built upon the 
foundation of it. And Rawolf tells us, there 
is ſtill, within the Turkiſh fort there, 4 ſfron 
high tower built up with great free-ſtone, — 
quite black through age ; wherefore (adds he) 
Vol.. I. A a ſome 
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ſome ſay, that it did antiently belong to the fun, 


David, was the tower of Furnaces; which 
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and was built by one of the kings of Judah * 
This ſeems to imply, that, althongh the Roman; 
demoliſhed all the ſtrength of rhe city, they dil 
not totally raze all its antient monuments ; not 
indeed does there ſeem to be any reaſon why 
they ſhonld, but rather the contrary. 

T HE next remarkable building of Jernſalen, 
and probably (but not certainly) in the city of 


Adricomius reports, from tradition, to har 
been a kind of pharos, or watch-tower, both 
to ſea and land; and it is certain, that from 
the advantage of its ſitnation it'might thoroughly 
anſwer all the ends of a light houſe, both to the 
Mediterranean and the Neu. ſea: and as it 5 
likely from the name, that there were many 
fires lighted up in it at once, it was probably 
contrived to diffuſe its lights over a conſiderable 
part of the city alſo; and maft have been, it 
that reſpect, a glorious ornament, and of e 
cellent uſe. Poſſibly roo, it might have bea 
intended as an emblem of that nobler Light, 
which was to ſhine out from Jeruſalem, an 
enlighten the world far and near. | 
THe houſe of the Mighty is thought to ha 
been a palace erected by David in honour « 
his worthies or chicftains in war, in which ti) il 
all had apartments affigned to them, propo i 
tioned to their reputation and merit in arms il 
and were always ready at hand, for council 4 


Kay's Travels, (2d edit.) vol. II. p. 230. 1 3 
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aid, as the king's affairs required; and, in their 
hours of leiſure, ſuperintended and inſtructed 
the youth in their military exerciſes: and ſo an- 
ſwered all the purpoſes of a royal academy, for 
the ſcience of war. A ſcheme for inſpiring he- 
roiſm, and diffuſing military skill and proweſs 
through a nation, perhaps beyond any that ever 
was knowa in the world! | 
Au oN theſe heroes of David, Adino the 
Eznite had the chief ſeat in all their aſſem- 
blies (2 Jam. xxiii. 8.) ; nor is it any way im- 
probable, that the firſt rank in that ſociety, and 
fir apartment in that palace, might be diftin- 
ctions of as much honour amongſt them, as the 
firſt titles of nobility amongſt us. And it is 
confeſſedly an high point of political prudence, 
to make honorary, rather than pecuniary or pro- 
fitable diſtinctions, the rewards of virtue, and 
the incitements to it. ? 
THe next building of .cminence in the old 
Jeruſalem, was the high-pricft's palace, gene- 
rally ſuppoſed without the city of David; the 
extent of which may, in ſome meaſure, be eſti- 
. mated from the account we have of the appor- 
tioning of the walls of Feru/alem, in the re- 
building, or rather .repair of them, under Ne- 
hemiah, (ch. iii. 20, 21.) in theſe words: Ba- 
ruch, the ſon of Zibbai, earneſtly repaired one 
piece of it, from the turning unto the door 
the houſe of Eliaſhib the high-prieft : and after 
him, repaired Meremoth the fon of Urijah, | 
the fon of Koz, the other prece (of the wall), 
| A a 2 from 
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from the door of the houſe of Eliaſhib, even 
to the end of the houſe of Eliaſhib. 

IAM unwilling to give all the offence that 
ſome of my readers may be too much inclined 
to take, by making the inferences which would 
obviouſly follow from this account: And there- 
fore I ſhall only obſerve, that outward diſtin- 
ions of ſtate and dignity were not then deemed 
any way inconſiſtent with the characters of the 
true miniſters of Gop. Nich and blameleſs * 
were not then deemed epithets incompatible 
with the ſacred name of prieſt; nor did David 
imagine, that they who were more immediately 
ſet apart for the ſervice of G op, - ſhould be pre: 
cluded from ſuch a portion of thoſe bleſſing 
which he pours out upon the earth, as. would 
beſt enable them to imitate his beneficence. 

IT Is is a ſhort account of old Jeruſalen 
under David: but when the temple was after- 
wards erected upon mount Moriah, an eminence 
then perhaps equal to Sion; when Millo ws 
added, and the houſe of the foreſt of -Lehanont, 
and the palace of Pharao/'s daughter, and Solo- 
mon own palace, which was thirteen years in 
building; then might the ſacred writer well cry 
out, in tranſport , Let mount Sion refoice: 


— #® *Anvenxe duopey lege g. Homer. Iliad. 5. And again ſpeak: 
ing of Hypſaror, he calls him ſon of the valiant Dolopion prieſt of 
Scamander, who was honoured as a god by the people, 

Prieft of the fiream, and honour'd as a god. | 
| Ibid. Mr. Pojt- 
+ Suppoſing that (as ſome critics do) a palace built in Jer 
lem, which I believe it was not. | | 

+ Pf. xlviii, 
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B. 2. the Liſe e King Davin... 337 
Sion, and go round about her ; tell the towers 
thereof, 'mark well her bulwarks, conſider her 
palaces, that ye may tell it to them that come 
ran ba eee e 

2 HE next thing remarkable of Jeruſalem is 
its ſituation upon more than one eminence, ſur - 


Y rounded by an amphitheatre of hills; a fttuation 


as ſalutary, and as delightful, as can well be ima- 
gined, in the centre of Fudea 5 and, what is 
very remarkable, and well worthy our moſt ſe- 


rious conſideration, in the centre of the whole 


nel tien ee. 
Tus js a circumſtance which the ſacred 
writers were well acquainted with, as app 

ſufficiently from the 5th chap; of Ezekzel, ver. 5. 
Thus ſaith the Lord God, This is Jeruſalem; 
I have ſet it in the midſt of the nations and 
countries round about her. And for what pur- 
poſe he did this, is clearly illuſtrated from many 
other texts; thus in the 51ſt P/, ver. 1, 2. The 
mighty God, euen the Lord, hath ſpoken, and 
called the earth from the riſing af the ſun unto 
the going down thereof. Out of Sion the per- 
Fection & beauty, Cod hath fhined. Here the 
Almighty kept his court; and from hence he 
ſent out his embaſſadors the prophets, to pub- 
liſh his decrees to the whole world around him, 
with more eaſe, and ſpeedier conveyance, 
than could poſſibly have been. done from any 
other region of the habitable world, And that 
this was the ſcat and fountain head of true reli- 
Sion from the beginning, is eyidenced beyond 
Aa 3 | all 
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and how eminently diſtinguiſhed by that office, 
_ evidently appears from Abraham's acknowleging 


| this time to the days of David, no-whete ap 
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358 An Hifttrical Account” of”. B. 2. 
all doubt, ſtom the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation. 
This was the ſeat of Me/chiſedek the king, and 


high-prieſt of the living Gop, in the: days 
of 2 and how great his dignity was, 


him his ſuperior, and bending to him for a bleſ- 
ſing, even when he was cminently the favourite 
of heaven, and in the height of his glory, gk 
returned from the conqueſt of kings. 

How long he continued in this moſt gloriou 
of all carthilly employments, a teacher and an 
example of true religion, (a ſhining light to 
the ſurrounding regions of the earth) is no. 
where ſaid, or even fi 3 but evidently 
long enough to make the-ſin of Sodom unpar 
donable, and, poſſibly, the ſins of ſome ſuc 
ont generations in Canaan. 


War the ſtate of Feruſalem. was, from 


rs 5 but this is certain, that, from David to 
gsUs CiR18T,. God was known in ber palaces 
ur furt refuge.” Feru Was Ce 
with ſome interruptions) the chief; if not the 


fole ſoutce of true religion, to the Whole hadi 


table world around it. From hence, as from 
a central point, the light of the law firſt, and 
the goſpel afterwards, ſhone out to the ſurtoukd- 4 
ing hations'; and to this end 'this city was cho 
ſen, was eminently and emphatically, He c“. 
city of God, benutiful for ſituation, and the j0) 1 
of the whole earth more eſpecially, when the i 


Sun of * roſe up in it, with Heal 
6 il 4 7 
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in his wings, the glory of his people Iſrael, and 
4 light to lighten the Gentiles, till l all the ends 
of The earth have ſeen the ſalvation of our 
God. | 


r we FRET FAT Is — 
CHAP. X. 
The Philiſtines and neighbouring Nations 


invade Iſrael, and are defeated in two 
Battles, b 


Ro 


5 s JAR 


THILS T cit © war ſubſiſted in 75 
between the partizans of David and 
Ihboſterh, the Philiflines contented themſelves 
with being calm ſpectators of their mutual ra- 
yages and conflicts, which naturally tended to 
their mutual deſtruction: but when all theſe 
were ended, in their unanimous election of 
David to the throne, and that election ſuc- 
ceeded by all the happy bęginnings and omens 
of a proſperous reign, a powerful and invete- 
rate enemy expelled fram the heart of his king- 
dom, an impregnable fortreſs taken, and a royal 
city built and fortified, and crowned with a 
1 magnificent palace, and the alliance of a power- 

ful ncighbour prince offered unſought ; they 
then — to be alarmed, and thought this 
the fit ſeaſon to cruſh the growing power of this 
prince, before it roſe to a greater height. 

BUT it was natural for them to find upon in- 
quiry, that they had now, perhaps, taken this 
A a 4 rc10- 
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reſolution too late: David had now the moſt 
numerous and beſt diſciplined militia upon the 
face of the earth; and ſuch ſoldiers, fighting 
their own and their country's battles, undet the 
command of ſuch a captain, were ſufficient to 
ſtrike terror into the boldeſt of his enemies. The 
Fews had hitherto been too hard for the ſeveral 
nations of Canaan, that oppoſed them; they 
had exterminated ſome, and brought others 
under tribute; no ſingle nation could ſtand 
againſt them, under the conduct of ſuch a leader 
as David. The Philiſtines had too well cx 


perienced his proweſs, to imagine themſelyes 


ſingly a match for him ; and nothing but an 
union of all the neighbour nations, could e 

fectually oppreſs or deſtroy him. ht 
"| THAT there was an univerſal confederac) 
againſt 1/rael, entered into by all the ſurround- 
ing nations in the days of Davia, is undeni- 
ably evident from rhe Ixxxiiid Pſalm, if that 
was either written or ſet to muſic by Aſapl, 
as the title implies it to have been; and it is 
certain, it can ſuit no other time but this, 
throughout the whole ſeries of the Old Teſta 
ment hiſtory *. And that ſuch a league as. 1s 
| „ referred 


I am ſenſible, that moſt commentators refer the Ixxxiiid F ſaln 
to the days of Jebeſbapbhat; but for what reaſon, or what colour 
of reaſon, I own, I can neither learn nor imagine. The enemies 
then aſſembled againſt Jebeſapbat are expreſly ſaid to be the 
Ammonites, Moabites, and Seirites 3 and to have come from this 
fide Syria, and paſſed the ſalt ſea, quite out of the courſe of the 
Philiftine invaſions : beſides that he himſelf, in his prayer to Go”, 
offered up in the greateſt terror of his enemies, numbers up'only 
the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir : and we cannot 


doubt 
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referred to in that pſalm, was entered into at 
this time, appears with ſufficient evidence from 
the cxviiith Pſalm, where David (whoſe pſalm 
this is confeſſed to be) expreſly declares, that 
all nations compaſſed him about ; and it appears 
from the ſame plalm, that this compaſſing was 
before he had deſtroyed them: and therefore it 
was in the beginning of his reign. © | 
Tux fame thing alſo appears from chap. vii. 
of 2 Samuel, ver. 1. where it is expreſſy ſaid, that 
the Lord had then given him reſt round about 


* % - 7 


from all his enemix. | 


AD to all this, the teſtimony of 22 
upon the point; who affirms *, that the Phe- 
nicians, Hrians, and ſeveral other nations, join- 
ed with the Philiſtines againſt Iſrael at this time. 
And the reaſon and nature of the thing vouches 
for his veracity ; as it is moſt credible, that the 
attempt was made when it was moſt prudent and 


praQicable ; which was in the beginning of his 


tcign, before his dominion was yet throughly 
doubt but that both his fears, and the occaſion, called upon him 
to recount the whole number of his enemies : and when they de- 
ſtroyed one another, there is no mention of any other that was 
deſtroyed but thoſe three nations. Add to all this, that the fear 
of the Log is ſaid to have fallen upon alk the kingdoms of the lands 
that were round about Judah, (and conſequently upon the Arabian: 
and Philiſtines contiguous to it) ſo that they made no war againſt 
Jehoſhaphat. And, to crown all, theſe two nations are expreſly 
ſaid to have paid him tribute. Give me leave to add, that it is 
ſtrangely improbable (not to ſay abſurd) to imagine, that Jebeſba- 


Phat ſhould in this Pſalm (lxxxiii.) pray to Go d for ſuch a deli- | 


verance as he had wrought for his people by the hands of Barak, 
Deborah, and Gideon, and forget, or omit, all thoſe which he had 
wrought by the hands of David his father, 

-* Avg. 1.7. c 4. 43 | 
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eſtabliſhed, and the wounds of a long civil war 
well healed, And that the expreſs purpoſe of 
this league was to exterminate the whole race 
of Iſtael, is evident from the Ixxxiiid P/alm, 
ver. 3, 4. They have imagined craftily againſt 
thy people, and taken counſel againſt. thy ſecret 
ones ; they have. faid, Come, and let us root 
them out, that they be no more a people, and 
that the name of Iſrael may be no more in re. 
membrance. Accordingly they aſſembled their 
whole force, and ſpread themſelves abroad in 
the valley of Rephaim (a large and rich valley 
to the welt of Feruſalem); no doubt to inti- 
midate the Ifraelites with their numbers, as it 
was natural to hope they might. Armies fo 
numerous were truly dreadful, eſpecially when 
they were ſo well united, when David could 
ſay of them, as he does in the fore- cited pſalm, 
They have conſulted together with one heart, 
they are confederate apainſt thee ; the taber- 
nacles of Edom, and the Iſhmaelites of Moab, 
and the Hagarenes, Gebal, and Ammon, and 
Amalek, the Philiſtines, with the inhabitants 
n E 


TH1s 


There are two objections to this account: the firſt is, That 
the Philitints only are mentioned in the Bible to have 
againſt David at this time; and the ſecond, That the Tyrians are 
in this plalm mentioned among David's enemies, tho' Hiram 
king was then at peace with him. TG ? 

To the firſt, it is obvious to anſwer, That confederate armies 
are frequently denominated from the principal hoſt : as in the late 
war we called that the French army, which oppoſed the confece- 
rates, though conſiderable bodies of Bawarians, Iriſb, & aii, &c. 


helped to compoſe it. And I humbly apprehend, that the _ 
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T IIsò is plainly ſpoken in the ſpirit of a man 
who had all theſe ſeveral nations, their different 
encampments, tents, and enſigns then before 
him, all which (the Syrians only excepted) were 
long ſince familiar and well known.co David: 
nor was it hard for him to diſtinguiſh them with 
great exactneſs, conſidering that their .encamp»- 
ment was in a valley of conſiderable extent, con- 
tiguous to Feruſalem, from whole: ſurrounding 
eminences he might ſee them to great advan- 
tage: which, as I before obſerved, ſeems to 
have been partly their purpoſe, upon the ſame 
principle of conſcious ſecurity, that made Scipio 
carry Hannibals ſpies through every part of his 
camp, to intimidate his enemy with the true 
account of his number, order, and diſcipline *. 
__ Upon the enemy's approach to Jeruſalem, 
David quitted it, and tetircd to the cave of 
Adullam ; with whoſe faſtneſſes, and various 

1 52 15d e ad van- 


why the Phi fine are not firſt mentioned in this Pſalm, is, that 
the author recounts the ſeveral armies, in the order in which he 
beheld them r in their ſeveral encampments. 


To the ſecond I anſwer, that the king of Tyre might be in 
friendſhip with David, and the princes not: and it is well known, 
that the very merchants of Tyre were princes fas well they might, 
when the wealth of the world was in their hands); as the Philiſtiur 
king had lately been in friendſhip with David, and the lords not; 
or as the emperor might now be in friendſhip with England, and 
ſome of the eleors not. 28 

* The ſame thing is reported of Xerxes. 
| + Here he had all the advantages of a fortreſs without expoſe- 
ing either himfelf, or any of his cities, to the danger and inconve- 
niencies of a ſiege. | 

It is objected, That David was not long after this in a condi- 
tion to invade the Philiſtines: and then a queſtion is asked, Is a 
man always in readineſs to invade, and not to defend ? 


I anſwer, 
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advantages of defence, he had long ſince been 
well acquainted: - Here he continued, (we can. 
not doubt) till his forces were gathered, In ſuch 


numbers, and under ſuch appointments and re. 


gulations, as he thought beſt for the occaſion; 
but how long, is not told. From the fituation 
the enemy was in, in a rich valley, the neateſ 
granary of Feruſalem, and then covered with 
grain, about the beginning of the barley-harveſ, 
it is probable he ſuffered —_ to onen there 
as little a time as he could. 

WE only know, that one ee event 


preceded the enſuing battle: David, oppreſſed 


with thirſt, and probably exhauſted with fatigue, 
expreſſed an eager wiſh for a draught of water 
from the well of Bethlehem. The Philiſtine: 
were then gariſoned in that town, and thcir 
hoſt extended from thence to the farther end 
of the valley of Rephaim ; ſo that there is not 
the leaſt appearance of David's having conceived 
the moſt remote poſſibility of obtaining his wiſh. 
However, three of his chicks, or of his thirty 
mighty men, combined to gratify it; broke 


through the Philiſtine hoſt ; and brought the 


water: they preſented it to him; and he te- 
ccived it with a moſt humanc and religious 


I anſwer, A man may be always i in readineſs to invade with 3 
ſmall number, and yet not in a condition to repel the invaſion f 
a greater. When a man invades his enemies, he takes care to be 


moſt in a readineſs, when they are leaſt ſo. David might once n 


every month be in a condition to invade his enemies with forty- 
eight thouſand men, and yet not in a condition of repelling a ver) 
numerous invaſion every day of that month, with a body but do 
twenty-four thouſand, 


horror, 


— 
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horror, for the riſque they had run in fetching 
it. What they had purchaſed at ſo dreadful 
an hazard of their lives, which they thus re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice for his ſervice, he looked upon 
as an offering of blood, ſacred to Gop, and 
poured it out in ſacrifice to him, — My God 
forbid it me, that I ſhould do this thing! —— 
Shall I drink the blood of theſe men, that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? For with) the feo- 
pardy of their lives they brought it — There- 


fore he would not drink it. 


THE humane and generous reader's heart 
will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to him refleQions ſuited 
to this great reſolution : and to that J refer him. 

We cannot doubt of this adventure's having 
inſpired the Iſraelite army with an happy omen 
of ſucceſs; and, in conſequence of that, an ar- 
dour for the engagement. 

THERE were in David's army (as I before 
obſerved) three heroes of the firſt rank, three 
of the ſecond, and thirty of the third. I hum- 
bly apprehend, that the three firſt were they 
who brought David the water of Bethlehem: 
for agreeably to this ſenſe might that paſſage, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 13. be rendered, The three cap- 
tains over the thirty chief *: and at the cloſe 
of the adventure of Bethlehem (1 Chron. xi. 19.) 
it is ſaid, Theſe things did theſe three mighti- 
eft ; which, I think, plainly ſpeaks them the 


* Some authors think, that the whole number was but thirty at 
firſt, and that they increaſed in proportion, as the proweſs and 


heroiſm of the nation advanced; but that however they ſtill re- 
tained the name of the thirty. n 
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three chiefs of the firſt rank, in the judgment of 
the Eng lift tranſlators. N 

Wut nx the Iſfaelite army was ſuſſicient) 
prepared and animated for the engagement, 
David, who placed no confidence either i 
human prudence or prowels, (his ſole depend 
ence was on GOD) inquired of the Lonp, by 
the high-pricft, Whether he ſhould go up again 
the Philiſiine s, and with what hopes of ſucceſ 
and, being encouraged by Gop to go up, he in 
mediately marched his forces againſt the cont: 
derate hoſt. 

CoNSIDER the lxxxiiid Pſalm then, as a 
hymn to the Gop of hoſts, compoſed and ſa i 
to muſic, upon this occaſion, and ſang by th: if 
whole 1/rae/ite army in their march to the a 
Ault; and it needs no other comment. Andia 
this light it is one of the nobleſt martial hymn 
that ever was compoſed ; and the beſt fitted to 
inſpire a calm, and, what is the trueſt and ſier Wi 
dieſt of all others, a religious fortitude. 2 

T nt beginning of this pſalm always puts mt 


in mind of that moſt lively and ſpirited deſcrip 


tion of the Trojan and Greek armics going t0 


battle, in the 3d book of the 7/iad; the 71+ 


Fans marching with noiſe and tumult, and tix 
Greeks in a til} ſilence; keeping back then 
ſwclling ardour, and confining it with difficulty F 
to their own heaving boſoms. _ 3 
Davip here conſiders God on the one fide, 
and the confederate enemies on the other; tit | 


confederates loud in threats and tumult, and 
ky G0⁰ 
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of MW God with difficulty keeping ſilence .. David 
well knew, that one word from the mouth of 
iy Gop was ſafficient to blaſt and confound his 


nf, enemies ; and therefore he begins this pſalm 
1 8 with beſceching him to keep ſilence no longer: 
nd: = — Hold not thy tongue, O God —- keep not 


till flence — refrain not thyſelf, O God —- 


that hate thee, have lift up the head. 
* AND now it was, in all probability, that the 
three worthies above-mentioned challenged + 
the whole adverſe army (it may be preſumed, 
in the ſame manner Goliab had done that of 
Iſrael before) to ſend out three champions to 
contend with them in combat; which they (pro- 
bably confiding in their numbers) ſcem to have 
declined, inaſmuch as we hear no more of the 

matter, than that the defiance was given. 
WEN the onſet was made, the 1ſraelire 
army, whether terrified, or oppreſſed by num- 
bers, gave way; and David, and his three wor- 
thies of the firſt order, were left alone in the 
midſt of the enemy d. David was now, in all 
human appearance, utterly loſt: but now was 


by 
n = for, lo, thine enemies make a tumult; and they 
"i 


A 


„ , W 1242 


* P/alm Ixxxiii. 1. Refrain not thyſelf, O God ——— 

+ P/aln xlvi. 6. The heathen raged, the king dots <vere moved, 
Be uttered his voice, the earth melted. 

4 2 Sam, xxiii. . 


_ a. © S E — — 2 


flight of the //-aelites was in this battle with the Philiſtines, or 
ſame other. But many circumſtances have inclined me to believe 
it was in this. When the reader has well weighed the text referred 
to, he will judge for himſelf ; always remembering, that, be the 
battle which or when it will, Davis's proweſs was equally diſtin- 
guiſhed ; and the praiſe of it the ſame. 
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that, if they were obedient, one 


the time for God to interpoſe in his favour, 
when all human appearances failed. Gop had 
promiſed to deliver his enemies into his hands; 
and David well knew; it. was equally in the 
hand of Omnipotence; to effect this by a few, as 
by an infinite number. And, to. ſupport him in 
this aſſurance, he was well acquainted with the 
promiſe of Gop to his people; Deut. xxxii. 30. 
ſhould chaſe 4 
thouſand, and two. put ten thou bean te flight. 
He could not but Loy that he was now at 
the head of thoſe three brave men, who had 
ſo lately broken through the whole Philiſtine 
hoſt, to relieve his thirſt : would they exert them. 
ſelves leſs to fave his life? Animated by thoſe 
aſſurances, David ruſhed in upon his enemies, 
with ſuch a force and fury as was not to be re- 
ſiſted ; and was ſo well ſeconded by his three 
brave companions, that they put the whole ad- 
verſe army into confuſion 3 which the 1/rael;tes 
perceiving, returned rather to the rout * than 
the combat : nor let any man think this ſtrange, - 
who remembers the exploit before related in 
the caſe of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, 
1 Jam. xi. 

THAT David conſidered Gop as the great 
agent in this caſe, and himſelf only as a ſecondary 
inſtrument, appears evidently from 1 Chron. xiv. 
11. Then David /a:a, God hath broken in upon 
mine enemies by mine hand, like the breaking of 
waters, Or, asit is, 2 Sem: v. 20. The Lord 


2 Sam. XX11. 10. 


6 hath 
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hath broken forth. upon mine enemies before mes 
as thy breach of waters; or rather, as it ſhould 
be tranſlated, Goo hath broken or divided mine 
enemies, as waters are broken; that is, as 4 
ſtorm breaks and divides a flood: therefore He 


called the place r- or rhe: "PRES of 
breaches.. 0 Rnd 
Tus alluſton, in my humble old con- 
tains as fine an image, perhaps a finer than any 
in Homer. It is familiar with David to con- 
ſder an hoſt of enemies as a great flood, or ſea; 
ready to break in and overwhelm him with its 
waves. Thus, P/alm xviii. 4. The ſorrous of 
= death compaſſed me, the fhodsis 14 ungodly men 
nade me _ Ixxxviii. 17. They came round 

» about me like water, and compaſſed me together 


a every fide. xciii. 3. The floods are riſen, O 


Lord; the floods have lift up n. voice, zhe 
loods have lift up their waves.” \ 

Now an army coming up in one vaſt body, 
broken in upon by a brave enemy, as by a tem- 
Wpcſt, put to flight, and in their flight ſcattered 
into a great many broken parties, is finely com- 
pared to a vaſt flood or body of water broken 
nd diſperſed into many ſtreams x. And now, 

perhaps, the cxxivth Pſalm was firſt ſung, as an 
Wyman of thankſgiving, for the deliverance of 

Vel from a combination of the neighbour 
ations againſt them. If lle Lord had not 


— 8 * 1 


* David was not improbably led into this train of thinking, 
dat promiſe of Gop to his people, Deut. xxviii. 7. They (thine 
43 nemies) fall come out a woe" one Sow: and fee ye ther 
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E oem the Lend, who was an our fide — 


with me, that the heroiſm of ſuch humiliey ji 


been on our fide, now may Hracl Hay, Fit hat 


AI wIkL. not now take upon me to ſiy hy 
Homer is indebtcd to Dauid for many of the 
fineſt images in his works ;. but the learned tea 
der will caſily ſec, from an attentive obferyanc: 
ef that ory The Lord: bath broken min 


enemies before me, whom Homer copies afte, 
when he repteſents the gads preceding their f. 
vqurite herocs in battle, and. mowing down ti: B 
hoſtile ranks before thera, | 
- FHAt: the hiffory of this battle was Written 
under the direction of Dauids modeſty and hu | 
mility, guided by the Spicit of God, appeas 
evidently from. hence; chat the exploits of ls Wl 
companions on this oceafion.arc very exactly n 
lated, and the. numbers flain by them careful 
{et down, (and immenſe thæy were) 2 Sam. xii. 
1; Cron. xi. without the leaſt mention of on 
man ſlain by him: though it appears plain 
from the forccitcd paſſages, (1 Chron. xiv. 1 
2 Sm v. yh that he led and op the wi 
in the onſet. | 
IHE Ii 


{ 


* 1 r 7 — Ann 1 


reader will, 1 believe, 280, 


inſewpacky ſuperior to all the exploits of prove. i 
Wwe number of the. hoftile:forces fell ll 
this battle, is no- -where ſaid: we arc only lf 1 


oY 'The relation 3 this — and che preceding _ Þ 
: Damid's.crying.out, The Land bath broken mine enemie 19 
band, as waters are broken, is, 1 think, ſufficiently evident. 1 
J 4 


* __ *© 
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in-otie place; (2 Sum. xxiii. 12.) in the uſual 
picty and ſimplicity of the Scripture ſtyle, T. B 
the Lord wrought à great victory; and in an- 
other; (1 Chron. xi. 14.) That the Lord ſaved 
by a great deli verance. at a Sas (de 
IN all appearance, the defeat was not very | 
deſtructive to the enemy; inaſmuch as we fin 
them ſoon after returning to the war, poſſibly in 
the very fame year. However, that the rout 
was precipitate and total, A ee from 
hence; that, when they fled, they left their 
gods behind them. And David and his men 
deſtroyed them with fire, as the law directed. 
Tre relation of this battle is no fooner end- 
ed, than the facred hiftorians recount another 
Philiſtine inroad : The Philiſtines came up yet 
454, (ſay the ſacred hiſtorians) and. ſpread 
themſelves in the valley of Rephaim. 
DAv1D was as regular in his returns to Gor, 
as his enemies in their inroads upon him. He 
immediately inquired of Gop, with his ufual 
picty and humility, how to conduct himſe lf on 
the occaſion; and was directed, not to advance 
to the engagement with an open front, as be- 
fore, but to fetch a compaſs, and come ſecretly 
behind them, over - againſt a certain mulberry- 
grove, which, I apprehend, ſtood at the rear of 
the enemy's camp; and when he heard a ſound 
of going on the tops of the mulberry- trees, (pro- 
bably the ſound of a mighty hoſt ruſhing to 
battle) then was he to pour upon his enemies 
with al! his force : for that was the ſignal of 
| B b 2 Gop's 
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Gop's going out before him, to deſtroy and de- 
feat them. 

DA vl D ja} the FT monition, and 
put the whole hoſt to the rout : which, we may 
' conceive, was eaſily done, when they were ſur. 
priſcd with more than all the terrors of a might; 
hoſtile army in their rear; which they might 
caſily. imagine to be another, more numerous 
and more formidable, than that of Dauids. 

-Davip made the beſt advantage of this con- 
fuſion and conſternation; ply'd them hard, and 
had the ſlaughter of them from Geba to Gaza, 
a Leviticalc city of Ephraim, upon the Philiftne 
confines ; a length of at leaſt rwenty miles. 

I THINK it evident to a demonſtration, that 
the lxxvith Palm was written upon this occa 
ſion, although not by David : and as it is tin- 
ured with mirth and wit *, (not without a ſpi 
rit of true piety) it is not unnatural to imagine, 
that it now became a favourite ſong with the 
people. | 

AND now allo, as I conceive, was compoſed 
the cxviiith P/a/m; and ſung in the tabernacle, 
as an epinicion, or hymn of thankſgiving to Gon 
for this victory. It begins thus, O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is gracious : becauſe his 
mercy endureth for ever. And then goes on 


# This criticiſm will, I believe, be juſtified to the candid rea- 
der, when he conſiders the 5th and 6th — of this P/a/m. Ver. 5. 
The Fout-hearted are ſpoiled, they have ſlept their ſeep, and tht 

men of might have not all found thtir hands. Ver. 6. At thy re- 
buke, O God of Jacob, both the . and horſe are caſt into 4 


dead ſteep. 
with 
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with ſuch a flow of gratitude to God, ſuch exptel- 
ſions of truſt and confidence in him, and glory 
to him, and adds to all this ſuch deſcriptions 
of his enemies, in ſuch a variety of lights and 
images, as are the peculiar diſtinction of David 8 
genius. 

NorHinG is more common with Homer, 
than to deſcribe an army under the image of a 
flood of waters, wave impelling wave *; but T 
don't remember he has any- where painted the 
defeat and rout of an army, under the image of 
a flood of waters, broken and diſperſed by a, 
ſtorm. _ 

My purpoſe is not to inſtitute any compa- 
riſon between theſe writers, in this point; but 
barely to obſerve to the philological reader, 
once for all, that it is familiar with David, to 
couch ſuch images in three words, as would, in, 
the hands of Homer, be the materials of "his 
nobleſt, moſt inlarged, and moſt dignified der 
ſcriptions 

I' HALL mention two in this Eſalm, and 
leave the application to the reader's breaſt. | 


I might mention many. inſtances. from the Nad: but the 
reader will I believe, be contead with one, B. + v. Fee” * 
Poge's tranflation .: | 

As when, the winds, aſcending 2 degrees, 

Firſt move the whit'ning ſurface * the ſeas, 

The billows float in order to the ſhore ; * 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 

Till with the growing ſtorm the deeps ariſe, - 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the TE Fo 

So to the fight the thick battalions throng, &c. 


B b 3 | VER. 
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VER. 12. 
THhazy. (that is, all. nations) BEA” 'S me 
. like bees — 
EV are quenched 4. the fre of thorns . 
Tos reader has here, in miniature, two of 
the fineſt images in Homer: which, if his cu- 
rioſity demands to be gratificd, he will find 
ſtr vo ky inlarged in the ad book of the 


225 firſt of them ſtands thus tranſcribed 
ea Mr. 15 ope's erg | 


'w 


5 — The 0 Its win 

Pour d forth in milli 725 darken all the coal. 
As from ſome. rocky cleft; the ſhepherd. ſees 
Cluſ? ring in heaps on heaps, the driving bees; 
Rolling and black ning, ſi Arms fucceeding 

| WErms ; 
With deeper murmurs, and more hoarſe alarns: 
Ducky the ey ſpread, a cloſe embody 'd croud ; 


| And o er 156 ale deſcendt the living cloud: 


o Rue the tents and ſhips, &c. 


'S dg an Ver. 208, &c. 


Taz next is in the ſame book, Ver. 534, Oc 


5 on ſame kee, thro the 775 gro ve, 

he crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above; 
The fires expanding, as the winds ariſe, 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the bits: 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that theſe images are, by 

a notorious blunder in the tranflator of the reading 2 con- 
nefted as if they were but one. ta p 
V0 
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Hs from the poliſ d arms, und vraven gb 


di gleeny {plendor fied ulang the . 
Nes J — number, &c 


- 


hs, 


* 


Tu k candid eater will chleve, 1 ol 


the idea, of an army's. refembling a flaming fire; 
is common both to Momer and David : but 
the idea of that fire being quenched ws = 
1550 oo pm" He to TN; * 
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Davin attempts to remove he Ark. 10 
Sion: 0s as big fuxceads. 


THA E the: ca of theſe tub 

total defeats of the) Philiſtine confede- 
rates were, is no-· where explicitly related in Scrip- 
ture; more than this, that the fame of David 
Went out into all lande, and the L brought 
the. fear of him upon all nations. The 
great victories which Gop had given him, by 
fo ſignal an interpoſition in his favour, naturally 
tended to ſtrike à terror of him into all the 
nations, far and near: and it is reaſonable to 
believe, that the firſt effect of it was, the flight 
of the Philiſtines from thoſe Iſfaelite cities, 
which they had ſeized, upon the death of Saul + 
and that the 1/rae/ites — at leaſt as mack 
by theſe conqueſts, as they loft by the defeat of 
Cilioa. For we find ſoon after, that David was 
at reſt from- all his enemies round about; and it 
B b 4 is 
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is not natural to believe, that he could be at 
reſt, before he had recovered all thoſe” T/#ae/;t: 
cities, which the Philiſtines had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of, after that defeat. | 

Ws learn from the xliith chapter of the fir} 
book of Chronzcles, that as ſoon as David was 
in quiet poſſeſſion of the fott of Sion, the firſt 
conſultation he held with the repreſentatives of 
his people, was, about removing the ark from 
Kirjath-jearim to Sion. David well under. 
ſtood, of what infinite importance it was, to 
have an authentic ſymbol, and ſure pledge, of 
the divine preſence, depoſited in his capital, to 
which to have ſolemn and public recourſe, upon 
all emergencies, and great occaſions. 

SA u was not bleſſed with this right way of 
thinking, which the people well knew. How- 
ever, David, in his exhortation to them on 
this occaſion, guards againſt all cenſure of that 
prince; and only puts them in mind, that they 
had not, for ſome time paſt, been ſo ſolicitous 


as: they. ought, to ſecure to themſelyes this 


bleſſing: For (ſays he) we inquired not at it in 
the days of Saul, as if the guilt of that omiſ- 
ſion were rather to be placed to their own ac- 
unt. "3s | | 


IT aſſembly agreed to the propoſal, with 


one conſent; and when Gop, upon an humble 
application made to him by the high- prieſt, con- 
curred with them, a reſolution was taken, to 
ſummon all the prieſts and Levites, and prin- 
cipal men of the whole nation, to attend the 
ſolemnity, at a time appointed. And the na- 

45 ture 
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ture and reaſon of the thing incline me to be: 
lieve, with the very leatned primate Cher, that 
it was on the enſuing ſabbatical. year. 
So much was David's heart ſet upon this 
point, that it. appears from the 132d 4 Palm; 
that, upon the raking of Sion, he had made a ſo: 
lemn vow to God, not to take fo much as one 
night's reſt, nay not ſo much as to put his foot 
within his dopts,-till he had fixed upon a pro- 
per place, on which to depoſit the tabernacle of 
GOD. Uu tit Dir 74 Fiese ü er 
.1 TRE providence of Gop had no ſooner ſets 


tled him in his kingdom, than he took a ſolemn 


reſolution of ſettling the ſervice of Go in ĩtʒ 
well knowing, that purity and ſincerity in. his 
worſhip was the beſt and only ſure ſtay. of his 
own power, and his people's proſperity. A re- 
ſolution truly wiſe ! and worthy the father of 
that. bleſſed Redeemer (according to the fleſh) 
who commanded in his Goſpel, Seek ye finſt 
the kingdom of GOD, and his righteouſneſs, 
and all theſe (inferior, earthly) things ſball be 
added unto you; and, accordingly, this, as I now 
obſerved, was the principal and expreſs purpoſe 
of the firſt convention of his people, to remove 
and ſettle the ark at Hon; and with that th 
worſhip of God, in all its ſolemnity. _ * 
Bur, before the time appointed for this pur- 
poſe arrived, the Philiſtines, and neighbour 
nations, made the confederacy and incurſions 
related in the laſt chapter, 


As ſoon as theſe were over, David, in pur- 


ſuance of the reſolution before agreed to with 
his 
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his people, again ſummoned all Ine, the pri 
and rulers of the people, au t he pre un 
Levites, n, of Egypt to Hemarh, that 
ia, from the Mile tothe an of Jordan, 
to attend this great ſolemnity: And front'this 
ſummons, we may occaſionally conclude, that 
all this tract of er was — 10 the 10 
fion of Hrasl. 
ACCORDINGLY the high-prieft; chief prieſt, 
princes, rulers, and leaders of every tribe, in 
word, the nobility, clergy, and magiſtracy of 
the whole kingdom; aſſembled in one body, to 
the mumber of thirty thouſand! men: and Da. 
du attended by thie nobility * of Fudab, match. 
ed at their head; to bring up the ark from Kir- 
at hjearim that ark, which- was peculiarly 
diſtinguiſned and dignified by che name of the 
ark of God, whoſe name is called by the Nani 
of 8 Lord of hofts, that #wellerh be; Ween the 
Tuis, I think, may altiy be conſidered, as 
the nobleſt afſerbly that was ever convened, 
and met together, in any nation: and we ſhall 
form ſome notion of it, if we ſuppoſe the king 
of Great Britain, at the head of the whole 
nobility of the realm, all the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, deans, and chapters of the church, 
all rhe, choirs of all the cathedrals of his do- 
minions, doubled; all the judges, benchers, 
and fergeants of the law, all the reproſenratives 
of the people in parliament, all the civil magi- 
ſtracy of the kingdom, and all the officers of the 


So the text ſhould be rendered, 2 Sam. vi. 2 The vulgate 
fays, The men n of Judah, 


militia, 
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militia, fle, and army, with. Al the enſgns 
and ornaments of their ſeveral orders and pro- 
feſſions, regularly aſſembled, and formed into 
one ſolemn proceſſio n. 
WHEN they arrived at Kirjath-jearim, they 
placed the ark of Go p upon a new cart; and, 
brought it forth from the houſe of Abinadab, 
from the eminence on which it had been depo- 


ſited, and on which it had now reſted about 


ninety years (according to the chronology of 
the Bible): and Uzz4h and 4Ahro, the ſons of 
Abinadab, drive the cart; the king attending 
upon it, with his harp in his hand. And Da · 
vid, (ſays the text) and all the houſe of Iſrael, 
played before the Lord, with. all their might, 
an all manner af inſtruments made of fir-wood, 
and with ſinging, and with harps, and with 
pſalteries, and with timbrels, and with cor- 
nets, and with cymbals, and with trumpets. 
Tuvus they procceded for a conſiderable 
packs but their feſtivity was, after ſome time, 
fadly interrupted.. For, when they came. to, 
Nac hon threſhing-floor, the oxen, now poſ- 
ſibly an hungred, and ſmelling. their wonted 
food, ſeem to have grown unruly. Thus much 
is certain, they ſhook the ark. And Uzzah 
(fays the text) put forth his hand to the ark of 
. God, and took hold of it; for the oxen ſhook it. 
ITE action was well intended, but it was 
an action ſtrictly prohibited by Go b, upon pain 
of death, and accordingly puniſhed as it deſerv- 
ed. And the anger of the Lord (ſays the text) 
was kindled againſt Uzzah, and God ſmote him 
there, for his error; and there he died, by the 
| 5 
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ark of God. He erred, but it was from a geo 
neglect of inquiring'into his duty; his error was 
vincible, and therefore puniſhed as voluntary. 
iT HE rabbins tell us, that the death inflicted 
Uzzah' was, by tearing off the raſh arm, 
Which he had extended to che ark; which, if 
the muſcles were torn away with it, muſt neceſ. 
farily-make an opening, that is, a breach, into 
the/caviry of his body. This accourit they p ro- 
bably derive from fome tradition; which, 22 
ever, is not ill ſupported by the text; which 
tells us, that David was diſplraſed, "becauſe the 
Eord had made a breach upon Uzzah : in me- 
mory of which, he called the name of the place 
Petez-Uzzah, that is, The breach of Uzzah, 
wito this day. And it is a fair preſumption, or 
rather, a fair inference, that the name was con- 
ferred with ſtrict propriety to the occaſion. 
-F-owN it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
how David, and all the ptieſts and people, 
cduld fall into fo great an error, and deviate ſo 
ſtrangely from the plain precepts of the law of 
God in this point; which expreſſy prohibited 
any, but the prieſts, to touch the ark, upon 
pain of death, (Numb. iv. 5, 15.) and any but 
the Levites to carry it x. The beſt apology 
that can be made for it, is, that David now 
ſueceeded to the throne, after a long irreligious 
reign; in which the ark, and every thing re- 
lating to it, were utterly neglected 3 eſpecially 
aſter the maſſacre of all thoſe prieſts, whoſe pe- 
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* To carry even any part of the tabernacle, Numb. i. 51. 


culiar 
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culiar buſineſs it was to attend the tabernacle 
(all but one young man); and who were, in all 
probability, the only: prieſts of that realm, that 
had ever: ſeen it, or knew any thing of its 
rituals : and there was not then (probably) any 
one prieſt or Levite alive, who had ever ſeen it 
removed. In ſhort, the public worſhip of Gop 
had long been diſcouraged and ineglected . in 
Iſrael ; and, with that, the ſtudy of the Scrip- 
tures, except ſo much as was abſolutely neceſlary 
for the adminiſtration of the civil affairs of the 
ſtate. (Would to Gop 1/aet were the only 
nation, upon. which this ſad truth could at any 
time be pronounced!) „ 

ADD to all this, that David and his people 
had now been for many years immerſed in wars; 
and the yoice of religion, as well as reaſon, is 
often drowned in the din of arms. 

Ir is true, the Phzli/tines had, about ninety 
years before, removed the ark with impunity, 
(1 Sam. vi. 7.) in the ſame manner as the 1/raek 


ites did now: but they forgot, that what was 


pardonable in a Philiſtine, who knew no bet- 
ter, might be highly criminal in an Mraelite. 
And ſurely there cannot be a ſtronger inſtance 
of the proneneſs of Jrael to imitate the man- 
ners of their neighbours, in every thing relatc- 
ing to religion, than this profane imitation of 
the practice of the Philiſtines, in neglect of 
the expreſs precepts of their duty. And, as 
all veneration of that ſacred repoſitory of the 
commands of G op had long been loſt and ſor- 
gotten among the people, nothing leſs than fo 

ſignal 
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ſignal a judgment from heaven, upon the pro- 
fanation of it, was ſufficient to recovet ok 
pet reverence of it in their hearts. 

Tae ſignal vengeance of Gon, upon the 
profane temerity of U2zz4/ on this occaſion; 
truck David, and his people, into a ſtrange con- 
ſternation; and the king was in terror what to 
do, or how to conduct himſelf, how to carry 
the ark to his own houſe in the city of David 
In this fear he teſolved to defer the further re- 
moval of it, till he was ſome way or other bet. 
ter informed : and in the mean time depoſited 
it in the houſe of Obed.edom the Gittite, a. Le- 
vite of Gath-rimmon, a Levitical city in the 
tribe of Dan, Foſb. xxi. 23, 14. 

HERE it continued three months; during 
which time, it pleaſed Gop to ble/s Obed-edom, 
and all his houſbhald, and all that pertained to 
him, in a remarkable manner : but how, or in 
what particulars, is not ſaid, nor ſhall I take 

me to conjecture. 

THts ſignal proſperity of Obed-edom, ſince 
his reception — the ark, being reported to Da- 
vid, he again ſummoned the Hicks of the king- 
dom, in order to remove it to his own palace 


in Hion; and in the mean time took care to in- 


form himſelf particularly, from the law of Go, 
how and in what manner it ought to be remov- 
ed. There he learnt *, that the prieſts only 
were to approach it, upon pain of death; and 
to lay on its three coverings in a regular order; 
«ll '& the covering vel; ; ſecondly, the covering 


' Numby iv. of 
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of badgers skinss and thirdly, over that, 4 clorſ⸗ 
wholly of Mus: and when they had done this, 
and put in the ſtaves thereof, then the ſons of 
Kohath might approach to bear it: but (ſuys 
the text) they ſhalt not toueh any holy thing, teſt 
— the prieſts and Levites were tho- 
roughly inſtructed in all the parts and circum- 
ſtances of their duty, and diſtinguiſhed into 
their ſeveral claffes and offices, David then 
compoſed the xxivth pſalm, ſet it to muſic, and 
gave it, with all its parts, vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, to Chenenzah chief of the Levites, his mal 
ter of the ſong; who was to inſtruct the ſeveral 
performers in their parts, vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal. 


Tux inftruments mentioned in the ſacred 
text, to be made uſe of on this occaſion, are 
plalteries, harps, cymbals, cymbals of braſs, 
pſalteries on a/ameth, harps on the ſhaninith, 
cornets, and trumpets. 
THEN David prepared robes of fine linen, 
as it is tranſlated, but in reality of 5y//us, that is, 
tine white rich ſilk, for all the Levites thar at- 
tended the ark, to the number of eight hundred 
and fixty-two ; and when they were all properly 
prepared and ſanctiſied (as he expreſly injoined 
they ſhould) for that facred office, he then put 
off his royal robes; and, aſſuming the character 
of an humble attendant on the ar- of Gop, 
he * on a long robe of the ſame kind with 
thole worn by the Levites, and over that a 
linen ephod, which, according to the beſt cri- 
2 tics, 
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de was a ſhoxt veſture ox tunic; (without 

leeyes) reaching down below the middle of 
the thigh, and open on the ſides; like a rochet, 
with a long girdle annexed, hanging from be⸗ 
hind the neck, (not unlike an officer's ſaſn) 
then croſſing the body bencath the breaſts, and 
returned a. the loins, then cloſely tied be- 
fore, and both the ends of it hanging down. as 
low. as the long robe“. 
Wur the ark was lifted up, David, in 
this dreſs, led the proceſſion; the otder of 
which is thus far ſet forth, P/a/m lxviii. 25, 
Sc. The ſingers went before, (David at their 
head) the players upon inſtruments after; in 
the miaſt, (that is, between both) the damſels, 
playing with timbrels. Then followed (as 
humbly apprehend ) the ſeveral congregations, 
that is, the ſeveral tribes, with their princes, 
elders, Cc. for this I take to be the meaning of 
that expreſſion, (verſe 27.) the princes of Ju 
dah, and their council, ; c. 

Warn David found, upon the ark's being 
carried a few (fix) paces, that the work pro- 
ſpered in their hands, when God (lays the Ny 


I am ſenſible, that ſome very ſuperficial od . men 
have blundered egregiouſly upon this head, confounding the girdle 
and the ephod, as if the ephod were nothing but a girdle ; whereas 
there are no two things.in the ſacred writings (nor in any writings 
under heaven) more clearly diſtinguiſhed than the ephod and the 
girdle. Thus, Exod. xxviii. 4, 6, 8. Theſe are the garments which 
they ſhall make, a breaſt: plate, and an ephod, &c.' and a girdle, 
. &c. and they ſhall make the ephod of gold, blue, purple, ſcarlet, 
and fine twined linen, &c. and the curious girdle of the epbod, 
evbich is upon it, ſhall be of the ſame, &c. And the fame diſtinction 
is again repeated, Exod. xxxix. a, Cc. | 
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helped the Levites which bore the ark of the © 


covenant of the Lord, they ſacrificed ſeven 
bullocks, and ſeven rams. Some have imagined 
from this text, that David had erected altars at 
this interval, throughout the whole length of 
the proceſſion; an opinion, as I humbly appre- 
hend, not ſufficiently founded in the text: 
though the diſtribution of fleſh, at the cloſe of 
the ſolemnity, demonſtrates that an infinity of 
ſacrifices was made upon this occaſion. 
Dav1p's joy increaſed, as the proceſſion 
happily went on: Gob had filled his heart with 
gladneſs, and he was not aſhamed to ſhew it, 


in all the genuine effects and expreſſions of 
tranſport; ſinging, and ſhouting, and leaping, 


and dancing before the LoR D, according as 


the various mcaſures of the muſic inſpired and 


directed, till he arrived at the tabernacle, and 
fixed the ark in its place. 

LEr the xxivth P/a/m be conſidered, as 
compoled and ſet to muſic upon this occaſion, 
and ſung in the proceſſion (as almoſt all com- 
mentators agree it was, and the tenor of the 
plalm manifeſſs it to have been). It is un- 
doubtedly written in the way of dialogue, and 
muſt as undoubtedly have been ſung in the ſame 


manner. Let Feruſalem then, the city of Gop, 


be conſidered as an emblem of heaven (as un- 
doubtedly it was by the Fews) ; the court of 
the tabernacle, the region of Gop's more im- 
mediate reſidence ; the tabernacle, his palace; 
and the arł, his throne: let this be conſidered, 
and the moſt ordinary and inattentive reader 

V or. I. Cc cannot 
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cannot fail to be ſtruck with the beauty ant 
ſublimity of the compoſition, and its propricty 
to the occaſion. 

Lr the king be ſuppoſed to begin the con. 
cert, with a ſolemn and ſonorous recitative d 
theſc ſentences. 


K1NG. 


The tarth is the Lord' S, and all that there 
zs | the compaſs of the world, and thi 
that dwell therein. 


Tr the chorus of vocal muſic then take j 
the ſong, and ſing the ſame words, in a mor: 
tuneful and elaborate harmony; then let all the 
inſtruments, and whole chorus of the people 
fall in with them. And indeed there is reaſon 
to believe from the text, that the whole bod 
of the people that made up the proceſſion, wer 
inſtructed upon this occaſion : And David, (la 
the text) and all Iſrael with him, played upil 
all manner of inſtruments, &c. 

LET the chorus be then divided, each ſingin! 
in their turns, (and both joining in the cloſ 
For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and fit 
pared it upon the floods. ] 

LET this part of the muſic be ſuppoſed t 
have lafted till the proceſſion reached the foot 
of the hill of ion, or near it; then let the king 
be preſumed to have ſtept forth, and begun 
again, in a ſweet and ſolemn tone: 


K 1NG 


7 
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Kine. | 
Who hall aſcend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who ſhall riſe up in His holy place? 
SINGERS, Iſt CHORUS, 
Even he rhat hath clean hands, and a pure heart. 
2d cHorvus. 
I That hath not lift up his mind unto vanity, nor 
| ſworn to decerve his neighbour, &c. 


Lr this part of the muſic be ſuppoſed to 
have laſted till they reached the gates of the 
city. | 
THEN the king began again, in that moſt 
ſublime arid heaycnly ſtrain — 


f 
. 
4 


Ki N G: 
Lift up your heads, ye gates; and be ye lift 


upp, ye everlaſting doors; and the King of 
glory ſhall come in. 


4 
Lift up your heads, ye gates, &c. 


Ce 3 PRBRSONS 


| 
| 
| 
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B. 
PERSONS appointed to keep the gates“. - ; 
ho is the King of glory? 

iſt CHORUS, | 
It . e 7 1 mighty, even the ve 
2d CHORUS. th 
It zs the Lerd ſtrong and mighty, &c. " 
| AL L. : 

He is the King of glory; he is the King 
glory. Nb 1 


AND now let us ſuppoſe the inſtruments to 
take up the ſame airs, (the king, the prince, 
and the matrons, moving to the meaſure) and 
continue them to the gates of the court of thc 
tabernacle, 


f f wy 1 

Tux let the king again begin: 0 

it 

KING. 8 

Lift up your heads, ye gates, &c. u 

f 

AND. be followed and anſwered as before. p 
Or perhaps the matrons of Jeruſalem meeting him there, 3 

they did Saul upon his return from the Philiſtine conqueſt, ! dan. p 

xviii. F 
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ALL cloſing — inſtraments ſounding, cho- 
rus ſinging, people ſhouting, 


He is the King of glory. 


How others may think upon the point, I 
cannot ſay (nor pretend to preſcribe) ; but for 
my own part, I have no notion of hearing, or 
of any man's ever having ſeen or heard, any 
thing ſo great, ſo ſolemn, ſo celeſtial, on this 
ſide the gates of heaven *. 


— 
2 


— 


CHAP. XI. 


The Concluſion of the Proceſſion of the 
Ark. Mr. Bayle's Cenſure of David's 
Dancing and Dreſs, conſidered. 


EIN G now come to the cloſe of this pro- 
ceſſion, give me leave to add, before I 
proceed further, that this proceſſion was not 
(as ſome commentators have ſtrangely miſtaken 
it) in any wiſe military, but intircly and ſe- 
curely pacific; and is indeed a fine comment 
upon Davids intire reliance and implicit con- 
fidence in the protection of Almighty Gop, 
grounded upon that repeated command to his 


_—— 
o 


Need I caution the reader, that I ſay this neither of the 
Jewiſh ritual, nor any ceremonial of the law, but merely of this 
particular proceſſion, and form of devotion, celebrated in the cir- 


cumſtances now related? 
| Cc 3 people, 
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people, that all their males ſhould appear thrice 
every year before the Lorp, in the place that 
he ſhould chuſe; and that amazing promiſe an- 
nexed, that no man ſhould invade their land, or 
aſſault their cities, when they were ſo deſerted 
of their defenders : Neither ſball any man dt. 
ſire thy land, when thou ſhalt go up to appear 
before the Lord th 2 God thrice in the yea 
(Exod. xxxtv. 24.). 

IF it be objected, that David had juſt fab 
dued his enemies, and therefore might nõw be 
ſecure of not being aſſaulted by them; 

I ANSWER, that the reſolution of making 
this proceſſion was taken in a general aſſembly 
of his people, before he had ſubdued, or even 
warred with them, (1 Chron. xiii.) and very 
ſoon after he had provoked them, by taking the 
ſtrong fort of Sion; ſo that if they had 554 
but a few weeks, they might have invaded him in 
the very time of this proceſſion, when it vs 
eaſy for them, with their multitudes, to have 
ſtormed an hundred of his cities in one day, o- 
rather poſſeſſed themſelves of them without re- 
ſiſtance: but Gop's unconquerable promiſe ſtood 
in the way; nor is there one inſtance of any at- 
tempt made upon the people of Go, by an) 
one of their enemies, in this annual deſertion 
of their cities, from the earlieſt æra of their hi- 
ſtory. And doubtleſs this was one reaſon why 
the ſacred hiſtorians are ſo very expreſs and pat- 
ticular in relating all the circumſtances of this 


* which demonſtrated it to be wholly 
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pacific, and which, for that reaſon, fills up more 
ſpace in the ſacred page, than the deſcriptions - 
of many battles, and the defeats of mighty cne- 
mies. 

I REMEMBER but two religious proceſſions 
of note, in the accounts of the heathen world; 
neither of which, however, in my humble opi- 
nion; deſerves to be ance mentioned with this. 
The firſt is, that of Alcibiades *, in which he 
conducted and protected the prieſts, in the cele- 
bration of the great myſteries in honour of Mi- 
nexva; but by no means in the manner that 
David conducted his proceſſion, but quite 
otherwiſe, in a moſt magnificent military appa- 
ratus; which gained him as much reputation, 
and more eſteem, than any of his military at- 
chievements. And the next is, a proceſſion of 
Antiochus Epiphunes, in honour of Bacchus, 
particularly deſcribed by Athenæus, (I. 5.) in 
which Satyrs and Sent, that is, Iewdneſs and 
drunkenneſs, and other abominable emblems, 
richly and pompouſly arrayed, and crowned in 
the ſplendor and magnificence of monarchs, 
made up the principal and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
part of the pomp. In one word, it were hard 
to determine, which was moſt predominant in 
that proceſſion, the folly, the extrayagance, the 
yain vaunt of wealth, or the oſtentatious and im- 
pious embelliſhments and triumph of vice. 


* See Plutarch Lite of Alcibiades. 


Cc 4 Bur 
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Bur to return: | 

WHEN the ark of Gop was depoſited in its 
place, David and his people offered burnt. of. 
ferings and peace-offerings before G op; but of 
What kind, and in what numbers, is no- where 
ſaid: but if we may gueſs from the ſubſequent 
practice of Solomon, upon the removal of the 
ark into the temple, in which, as J apprehend, 
he tranſcribed pretty nearly the example of his 
father, the ſacrifices muſt have been very nume- 
rous, and of the moſt valuable kinds. 

AFTER the ſacrifices followed the pſalm, re- 
cited at length 1 Chron. xvi. expreſly faid to be 
on that day, firſt delivered to Aſaph, and his bre- 
thren, to thank the Lord: and that it was ſung alſo 
upon that occaſion, appears evidently from theſe 
concluding words, And all the people ſaid, 
Amen; and praiſed the Lord. 

IN this pfalm, after David hath exhorted 
the people to praiſe and to give thanks to Gop, 
for his peculiar mercies to them there recited, he 
then breaks out into a rapture of gratitude, in 
contemplation of the infinite bounty and be- 
nignity of the Creator; and calls upon the whole 
creation, to fill up the chorus of his praiſe: — 
Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his Name, 
Bring an offering, and come before him. 
—=— WWorſbip the Lord in the beauty of kolineſs. 
—— Fear before him, all the earth. — The 
world alſo ſtall be ſtable, that it be not moved. 
Let the heavin be glad, and the earth rejoice; 
and let men ſay among the nations, The Lord 
reigneth . Let the fea roar, and the fulneſs 
thereof. — Let the fields rejoice, and all th at 
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is therein: then ſhall the trees of the wood ſing 
out in dxf of; Fd of the Lord, becauſe he com- 
eth to judge the earth. 
HE then returns to his own people — 0 
give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good ; for 
his mercy endureth for ever : — and concludes 
with thoſe words, which Ihumbly apprehend to 
be the form in which he bleſſed, that js, prayed 
for his people (firſt calling upon them to join 
with him in the prayer); And ſay ye — Cave 
us, O Lord our Salvation, and gather us toge- 
ther *, and deliver us from the Heathen ; that 
we may give thanks unto 75 holy Name, and 
glory in thy praiſe. Bleſſed be the Lord God of 
Iſrael for ever and ever. And all the people 
ſaid, Amen; and praiſed the Lord. 
WHEN David had bleſſed the people, he 
dealt (faith the text) to every one of Iſrael, borh 
man and woman, to every one a loaf of bread, 
and a good piece of fleſh, and a flagon of wine 
( 1 Chron. xvi. 3.); not to the princes, elders, 
and principal perſons concerned in the proceſ- 
ſion only, but zo every one of Iſrael. And to 
put it out of all doubt, that the whole of the 
people is here meant by every one, we are told, 
2 Sam. vi. 19. that he dealt among all the peo- 
ple, among the-whole multitude of Iſrael, as well 
to the women as men, to every one a cake of 
bread, &c. | 
Ir was now, as I humbly apprehend, the feat 
of tabernacles. That it was at ſome of the three 


For ſome of them were yet mixed, and dwelt in the ſame 
cities with the Heathen, 
5 feaſts, 
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feaſts, is, I think, out of all doubt ; for, ſince 
the people were bound to come to Feruſalem 
upon all theſe feaſts, it is not credible, that 
David would put them to the trouble and cx- 

pence of coming thither unneceſſarily, - when 
the ark might as well be removed at any of the 
folemn feaſts, as at any other time z and that it 
was now removed at the feaſt of tabernacles, 1 
conclude, (1 think not irrationally) becauſe it 
was confeſſedly in that feaſt that Solomon after- 
wards removed the ark into the temple *; and 
there is no reaſon to imagine, he would ſwerve 
from the example of his father, in that point. 
2d ly, Becauſe it was a little more than three 
months diſtance (four at moſt) from the former 
feaſt, on which David firſt attempted to re- 
move the ark; which I apprehend was the feaſt 
of weeks; becauſe the feat of tabernacles is the 
only feaſt that anſwers to this diſtance from the 
feaſt of weeks, or from any other. 

THE houſes of 7udea arc well known to have 
been flat-roofed ; and as it was cuſtomary with 
the Jeu to erect tents on the tops of thcir 
houfes on other occaſions, it is natural to think 
they did ſo on thoſe times, in which they were 
obliged by the law to live in booths and tents, 
in memory of their having done ſo whilſt they 
wandered through the wilderneſs. 

THAT they dwelt thus, at the celebration of 
this feaſt, in the time of Nehemzah, is expreſſy 
ſaid; and it is more rational to think they did 


2 Chron. v. iii. which feaſt he f is expreſly ſaid, ch. vii ver. 8. 
to have kept ſeven days, 


10 
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ſo in the days of David and Solomon, when 
theſe feaſts were much more crouded, and con- 
ſequently the people more ſtreightened for 
room. | 

TAKING it for granted then, that Nehemiah 
did no more in this point, than imitate the an- 
tient uſage of his country, we learn from him, 
that the cuſtom was, to erect bowers of ever- 
greens of various kinds, on the tops of their 
houſes, at the beginning of the feaſt, and to 
dwell in them to the end of it. They alſo 
erected bowers in ranges throughout the larger 
ſtreets of the city (Nehem. viii *.) Now, to 
me, a city regularly built, the palace in the centre, 
crowned with bowers, and all the ſtreets ſhoot- 
ing out regularly from it, adorned in the ſame 
manner, the city in the centre of many fruitful 
hills encompaſling it like an amphitheatre, and 


It is true we are there told, ver. 17. that they had not done ſo, 
that is, they had not celebrated that feaſt in the ſame manner, ſince 
the days of Jeſua the ſon of Nun, an expreſſion which no com- 
mentator can make any thing of, and which I take, with great 
ſubmiſſion to better judgments, to be a corruption crept into the 

text; firſt, becauſe no ſuch feaſt is recorded to have been kept by 
Fohua, tho? it cannot be doubted that many ſuch were. 2dly, Be- 
cauſe the feaſt of tabernacles was kept not long before by Ezra, 
( Ezra iii. 4.) and doubtleſs as the law directed; and before that, 
to a demonſtration, by Solomon (1 Kings viii. 65, 66. 2 Chron. 
vii. 6, 8, 9, 10.) and in booths or tents ; for the word which we 
render booths, Pagnin, in the margin of the Bible, renders taber- 
nacula, tents ; and therefore the original reading I humbly appre- 
hend to have been ſince the days of Joſiah; and it is certain, that 
ſince his days the law had never, that we know of, been read in 
ſo public a manner to the whole body of the people at this feaſt, as 
it was now by Nehemiah. To put Jabua for Fofiah was an eaſy 
and a natural error; and when 7o/oua was once got into the text, 
the ſon of Nun was an eaſy addition. 3 
5 . theſe 
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theſe alſo covered with tents and bowers, muſt 
form one of the moſt beautiful landſchape the 
human imagination can conceive ; eſpecially by 
night, when an infinite number of lights, glim- 
mering through the branches, exhibited, as it 
were, ſo many moons breaking from behind a 
Cloud ; and how muſt the humane heart of him 
that bcheld this be dilated with joy, when he 
faw the city in that ſituation afterwards deſcribed 
by Iſaiah ! Joy and gladneſs ſhall be found 
therein, thankſgiving, and the voice of melody; 
when he conſidered all theſe bowers, filled with 
people, happy in the conſcience of having dif: 
charged their duty towards Go b, and rejoicing 
after it * ! But infinitely happier he, who could 
ſay to himſelf, I am, under Go, the fountain 
of all this felicity! | 

HayPPy that prince, far happy beyond the 
common fate of kings, I had almoſt ſaid, be- 
yond the lot of mortals, whoſe people's piety is 
the effect of his inſtruction and example, and 
their genuine unpolluted joy the fruit of his 
bounty! 5 

It may be urged, that feaſts of this kind are very liable to cor 

tion and abuſe; like our wakes and revels, which were con- 
ſeſſedly religious ceremonies at the firſt, although now far other- 
wiſe. I own the caſe may (I had almoſt ſaid muſt) be ſo in all 
promiſcuous aſſemblies of the ſexes ; but the reader will pleaſe to 
obſerve, that none but the males of 1/-ae! were obliged to attend 
theſe ſolemn feſtivals of the Jews +. It is true, women mixed in 
this proceſſion of the ark; they danced in public, but I am ſatiſ- 
fied they feaſted only in their private families. This appears ſufh - 


ciently from the text, inaſmuch as the diſtribution of fleſh and 
wine was not to any number of both, in common, but to eac 


man, and each woman, in particular, : 


a 7 Exo xiii. 27. Dent. xvi, 15. 


CRASSUS 
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CRASSUS is celebrated in the accounts of an- 
tiquity, for entertaining the people of Rome at 
ten thouſand tables in one day. The whole 
people (that is, the whole body of the denizens, . 
inhabitants) of Rome, in its moſt flouriſhing ellate, 
never equalled one half, perhaps not one tenth 
part, of the people of 1/rae/. The adult males 
of Iſrael at this time may moderately be eſti- 
mated at a million and an half, and the inadult 
at nearly double that number. They were all, 
as the law obliged them *, aſſembled ar Feru- 
alem at this time, (iodged in the city, and ſur- 
rounding region) together with their ſervants, 
and an infinite number of matrons, whoſe care 
and attendance upon their children was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, beſides all thoſe who inhabited 
the city, and all thoſe whom curioſity drew thi- 
ther on this great occaſion : ſo that the glory of 
Davids bounty on this occaſion, ſeems to have 
held an higher proportion te that of Craſſus, 
than the fame of his proweſs to that of Saul; 
Saul flew his thouſands, and David his ten thou- 
ſands ; Craſſus feaſted his myriads, David his 
millions, Can you deny him to be, in this in- 
ſtance, the man after God's own heart? Whom 
elſe, or what elſe, could he imitate in this act 
of unexampled beneficence, but the bounty of 
that Being, who openeth his hand, and fille th 
all things living with plenteonſneſs ? | 
 Waen David had bleſſed his people, and 
_ diſtributcd a plentiful dole to each of them, 


Deut. xvi. 16. 
the 
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the text tells us; they all departed, every one 
10 his houſe, family; or place, or tent; for (6 
the original word ſignifies; and ſo, I humbly 
apprehend, it ſhould have been tranſlated in 
this place. They might go each to their tent; 
but it was impoſſible they could. go each to his 
own houſe, on that day, as David did; fot 
the facred text informs us, that he convinced 
from bleſſing his people, to bleſs his houſhold, 
and no doubt to ſhare with them in the joy of 
that glorious ſolemnity ſo happily accompliſhed. 
But, before he reached his honſe; Mzithal his 
wife, in her impotence of rage and indigna- 
tion, went out to meet him. She had ſcen fro! 
her window the whole order of the proceſlion, 
as it entered and paſſed through the city, and 
her hitsband, in tranſport of joy, dancing and 
playing at the head of it, that is; playing upon 
his lyre, and dancing to the joyful meaſute of 
the muſic. The haughty daughter of the 
haughty Saul could not bear to ſee fo great à 
king, diveſted of all his enſigns of toyalty, and 
debaſed into an humble attendant upon the ark. 
In her opinion, his majeſty ſuffered by ſuch 
a demeanour, and his dignity was diſgraced; 
and ſhe vented her reſchtment in the bit- 
tcreſt reproaches het malice could invent, of 
rage ſuggeſt. How glorious, ſays ſhe; was the 
hive of Hrael to-day, who uncovered himſelf to- 
day in the eyes of the handmaids of his ſer- 


wants, as one of the vain fellows ſhameleſy 
wncovereth himfelf ! 


TasB 
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THE vile inſinuated reproach was abſolutely 
falſe, and David knew, that all his people well 
knew it to be ſo; and therefore gave himſelf no 


trouble to refute it, but barely contented him- 
ſelf to retort to the only truth contained in it, 


viz. his having uncovered, that is, diſrobed 


himſelf of royalty; a tacit conſent, that he had 
done ſo indeed, but it was in honour of that 
Gop; who had preferred him to her father. 

His anſwer, carefully attended to, in the ort- 
ginal, is truly noble and majeſtic. Michals 
reproach was, that David had uncovered him- 
ſelf before handmaids, &. He anſwers (ap- 
pealing to God for the purity and integrity of 
his intentions in that uncovetirig) Before Feho- 
vah — which choſe me before thy father, and 
before all his houſe, to appoint ine ruler over 
the people of the Lord, over Iſtael. There- 
fore will I play before Fehouah, and will 
be more Tile than thus, and will be baſe in 
mine own ſight ; and, of the handmaids which 
thou haſt ſpoken of, (far from being leſſened in 
their eſteem by this humiliation to Gop) of 
them ſtall I be had in honour. 

TH1s was an anſwer truly worthy a great 
king, who knew ſo well how to unite the 
humility of a faint with the majeſty of a mo- 
narch; but it was an anſwer, which, with all its 
propriety, and power of truth, ſeems to have 
had little influence upon the proud Michal: 
and poſſibly this was tie ground of that re- 
flection, ſubjoined to David's anſwer by the 
ſacred pegman, Therefore Michal the daughter 


of 
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of Saul had no child until the day of her 
death. 

Bo r, after all, ſuppoſe David had not been 
wholly acted in this point by religious motives, 
he very well underſtood, that it could noway 

misbecome a monarch, to mix with the public 
feſtivities of his people; and that popularity 
could, in no other inſtance, better become him, 
than in ſharing their pleaſures without any ſhew 
of ſuperiority. He very well underſtood, (as 

Le Clerc obſerves) that the more he acted a po- 
pular part among the Hebrews, the more he 
ſhould endear himſelf to them; a principle bet- 
ter ſuited to David's prudence, than to Michal's 
pride; and ſuch as the greateſt monarchs have 
not been aſhamed of owing : as Tacitus tells 
us, that Auguſtus the Roman emperor thought 
it civil to mix with the pleaſures of his people; 


and therefore he readily became a ſpectator of th 
the public ſhews. tr 
PoL1cy taught Auguſtus to put himſelf upon h 
a level with his people in their public feſtivities; 0! 
picty taught David, that all men were upon a h 
level in the ſolemnities of religion. n 
I KNow no one paſſage in the ſacred write- V 
ings, which hath been made more the object of 
libertine reproach and ridicule, than this of y 
Davids dancing in the proceſſion of the ark: S a 
and yet there are who haye conſidered it as | 
much, perhaps more than any of his revilcrs ; Wt 
with equal penctration, I will not preſume to = c 
ſay, but poſſibly with more conſtant and repeated 1 
attention, which ſometimes does as well, in the 0 


dry 
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dry drudgery of examining and comprehending 
lain facts. I will venture to go one ſtep far- 

ther; there are who have confidered it, perhaps, 
with more attention than falls to rhe ſhare of 
our modern men of genius, thoſe great lights, 
which have ſo dazled the eyes of mankind, as 
to make them blind to the great truths of reve- 
lation; and yet have found nothing in it either 
to revile or ridicule. g 

Ms. Bayle is worthily placed at the head of 
theſe libertine revilers: and here, methinks, the 
light ariſing to the candid reader, from Mr, 
Bayle's manner of treating this ſubje&, will be 
a fair criterion, by which to eſtimate rhe juſtice, 
the wiſdom, and the importance, of this fa- 
vourite principle of modern free-thinkers, that 
ridicule is the teſt of true worth and excellence. 
Mx. Bayle diſcuſſes and diſtinguiſhes upon 
this point, with his ufual and much adored pene- 
tration; determining, that if David uncovered 
his nakedneſs, the action might paſs for an ill 
one, morrally ſpeaking: but if he only made 
himſelf contemptible by his poſtures, and by 
not ſupporting the dignity of his character, it 
was but an imprudence, | 

HE then cautions the reader, with great gra- 
vity, to conſider the occaſion of theſe capers, 
and this exceſs of joy, &c. £ 

HE next quotes a paſſage from a modern au- 
thor, who cndeavaurcd to juſtify the nakedneſs 
of Francis of Aſſiſe, by that of David; and 
concludes all, with that known candor which 
eminently reigns in all his reaſonings relating to 
Vol.. I. D d David, 


David, that it would be thought very flrange 


the waiſt. 


ſion, to inquire a little into his conduct unde: 


be, deemed an action morally evil; and 
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all over Europe, it, upon a day of proc effi ion of 
the holy ſacrament, kings ſhould dance in the 
ſtreets, without any thing but a little. ſaſh round 


I SHALL not inſiſt, how inconſiſtent theſe 
deciſions may be with ſome other parts of Mr. 
Bayle's conduct, or how ill-becoming the moſt 
induſtrious defender of Cynic impudence *; 
but barely- obſerve to. the candid reader, that 
this great genius hath diſcuſſed and determined 
upon this point, (of David's dancing) in the 
three characters of caſuiſt, critic, and hiſtorian: 
May I preſume, with. due diſtance and ſubmiſ 


A. .. n= an mr 4A HH © wy my 


each of theſe characters? May I preſume, in the 
firſt place, to ſubmit it to the candid reader, 
whether a common. caſuiſt would not be apt to 
obſerve, in anſwer to the firſt of theſe deciſions, 
(and I dare fay the whole college of phyſicians, 
and ſociety of chirurgeons, would be apt to 
ſupport him in it) that uncovering the naked: 
neſs, ſimply, and as ſuch, never was, nor can 


222 a. 


that, if it were ſo, no greatneſs of occaſ ion, 
or goodneſs of intention, could juſtify it. And 
therefore the deciſions of this great genius upon 
this point, (with very great ſubmiſſion to his 
admirers). far from bringing any new light into 
the world, tend only to deſtroy what it bad be- 


See Mr. eats Diogenes and Hipercbia, and the note a 
fore, 
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fore, and to no purpoſe ; inaſmuch as they nej- 

ther juſtify David, nor condemn him. | 
LE r me be allowed to obſerve, in the next 
place, that, if the caſe of Francis of Aliſe was 
parallel to that of David, methinks this acute 
obſerver ſhould have told us ſo; and, if it was 
not, ſurely this accurate diſtinguiſher, and lover 
of truth, ſhould have ſhewn the difference, 
Every . reader has a right to this, in a work in- 
tituled, critical aud hiſtorical. Mr. Bayle has 
done neither: What new light then ariſes to 
the reader from this vein of ridicule ? qr, what 
are we to conclude, either in honour of Mr. 
Bayle's accuracy, or integrity, from this con- 

duct? ä | 
As to his laſt repreſentation of David, un- 
der the image of an European prince, dancing 
naked in the proceſſion of the ſacrament, with- 
out any thing but a little ſaſh about the waiſt, 
I own I am utterly at a loſs what to ſay to it, 
There is indeed a molt ſhameful image of in- 
decency exhibited to the reader in this account 
of the matter. But moſt certainly it is not 
David's; nor known to the ſacred writer. 
Ir is very hard to be unprovoked with in- 
ſults upon clear and ſacred truths. I will not 
however indulge my indignation further, than 
by a ſerious appeal to the breaſt of every calm 
and candid reader, I had almoſt faid, to Mr. 
Bayle's greateſt admirers, whether they would 
heſitate, one moment, to pronounce this con- 
duct, in any other man, and upon any other 
ſubject, either the effect of ſuch groſs igno- 
12 D d 2 rance, 
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ranee, and unpardonable inattention to the ſi- du 
cred writings, ot ſuch mean malice, and ſtupid cb 
buffoonty, as rendered it equally. beneath rety- 
tation and abuſe. / 

Hap Mr. Bayle read no more in the ſacred 
ſtory, but that David was girded with a linen 
ep bod, could he naturally have concluded from 
thence, that he was naked; or would the dire 
contrary have been the natural inference ? Sup. 
poſe the ephod (againſt the cleareſt demonſtrs 


tion to the contrary) to be nothing but a ſaſh, , 
there is no inſtance or ſuſpicion of its ever hav- , 
ing been worn alone. The uſe of it, as of all 


other ſaſhes, muſt be to bind, and keep ſitccind, 
the robe it ſurrounded ; fo that the phraſe of 
being girded with a linen ephod, far from im- 
plying nakedneſs, plainly implies a veſture; and 
what that veſture was, and what other veſture it 
covered, hath been already ſhewn. And be 
the care with which the ſacred writers have 
guarded againſt any juſt ground of reproach 
upon David, on this — or leaſt ſuſpicion of 
indecency, (bur in the reproaches of his wife) tor 
ever adored ! 

Wurm the ſacred text informs us, that Dog 
flew in one day fo#rſtore and five perſons that 
wore a linen ephod, did it ever enter into any 
man's head to imagine, that he flew fourſcore 
and five men, (aged and venerable prieſts) that 
went Nark-aked, all but a lirtle laſh about the 
waiſt? 

Wren the facred writer informs us*, that 
TA "Tm. it, 


Samuel 
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Samuel miniſtered before the Lord, being 4 
child, girded with a linen ephod, was it ever 
imagined, that he miniſtered ftark-naked, all but 
a little ſaſh about the waiſt ? not to inſiſt, that 
his mother might then have ſpared herſelf the 
trouble of bringing him his annual coat, There 
never was any public worſhip from the founda- 
tion of the earth, ſo guarded againſt any degree 
of nudity or indeceney in the adminiſtration of 
it, as that of the Aaronic prieſthood ; beſides the 
long robe, the broidered coat, the ephog, and 
the girdle of the ephad, which was to bind all, 
and keep them tight and ſuceinct, they were 
obliged to wear linen breeches, to cover their 
nakedneſs; which, from the beſt accounts of 
them, nearly reſembled thoſe no in uſe; 
bating, that they had no opening, (either before 
or behind) and were tied round the loins, with 
a running ſtring *, Theſe the ptieſts wore, and 
were prohibited, upon pain of death, to approach 
the altar, or miniſter in the holy place, without 
them (Exod. xxviii. 42, 43.). Was it hard to 
perceive the further purpoſe, and full extent, of 


* I an ſenſible, that ſome critics have imagined from Go 0's 

commanding Moſes, Exod. xx. 26. Neither ſhalt thou go np by fleps 

unto mine altar, that thy nakedneſs be not diſtowered thereon, that 
the breeches appointed ſor Aaron, and his ſons, were ſuch as could 
not hide their pakedneſs from thoſe that ſtood below them, when 
they miniſtered upon the altar. But this is the effect of great in- 
attention: for this precept reſpects only ſuch altars as ſhould be 
built (and at leaſt one ſuch was built, Exod. xxiv. 4.) before proper 
cloathing was prepared for Aaron, and his ſons. That it reſpected 

no other altar, is, I think, evident to a demonſtration, inaſmuch as 

the altar of Go p's own peculiar appointment and deſigning had 

ſteps, Exh. xliii. 12. and conſequently his prieſts a proper cover- 
ing, which eſfectually hid their nakedneſs. 


6 this 
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this precept? eſpecially when the expreſſion 
rendered in' the Eng/ijh tranſlation, to miniſter 
m the holy place, is in the original, to miniſter 
in holineſs. © | 

Davip now miniſtered in a ſacred folem. 
nity ; he ſo far put himſelf into the prieſts ha- 
dit, as to wear the ephod, its robe, and its girdle. 
Is it to be imagined he would omit the only part 
of that dreſs, which could not be omitted in 
the miniſtration of ſacred things, but upon pe. 
nalty of death ? 

UZZAH had lately been ſtruck dead before 
his eyes, for an error, ſeemingly of leſs con- 
fequence, in his miniſtry upon the ark. lt is 
evident, that this made David ſtudy the whole 
ceremonial of removing it, with great care. 
Did he ftudy it only to inſult it, at the hazard 
of his own life? Let Mr. Bayle believe _ if 
he can; for my part, I cannot. 

ICANN Or help quoting, upon this occa- 
ſion, an expreſſion, which fell from a gentle- 


man of my acquaintance, a little too much 


heated in diſpute with a frivolous conccited 
antagoniſt ; Man, though born to miſery, was 
never forced upon a more vexatious task, than 
to reaſon againſt ribaldry. 
NEEDladd, after all this, that, when princes, 
or other perſons, put off their robes of ſtate, did 
it ever enter into the idea of ſuch an unrobing, 
that they ſtript themſelves ſtark-naked ? And 
therefore though we had not been told, that 
David put on a robe of by//us on this occaſion, 
and girded it with a linen ephod, 1 Chron, xv. 2 F 
an 
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and though we had no reaſon to believe, that 
he added any other part of the prieſtly dreſs, we 
ſhould rationally have concluded, thar, upon 
ſtripping off his regal robe, his under-garments 
continued the ſame as before; nor ſhould we 
have haſtily believed, that any man in his ſenſes 
would, at his time of life, (turned of forty 


years) and in that cool ſeaſon, which ſucceeds 


autumn, ſtrip himſelf ſtark- naked. If no re- 
gard to decency, yet, ſurely, a Common Care of 
health, would forbid this. 

Bur, after all, the ſtripping off of his regal 

robes might ſufficiently juſtify Michals expreſ- 
ſion of his uncovering himfetf; as hath been 
ſhewn in the firſt part of this hiſtory, 
Vo the whole, the candid reader is intirely 
referred to his own judgment, whether he will 
from henceforth conſider Mr. Bayle, in this ac- 
count of David, under the character of an ho 
neſt and judicious writer of an hiſtorical and 
critical dictionary, or a negligent and inatten- 
tive examiner of n and ſhameleſs vender of 
ribaldry. | 

Give me leave to add, that the ride revile- 
ings of Michal, and railleries of Mr. Bayle, 
will be a monition to thinking men, how they 
haſtily admit either the dictates of "progd wrath, 
or dull drollery, for real truths, 
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CHAP, XI. 


HA Dior on, containing a ſhort Ing nquiry, 
in 15 i Per of the City of Da vip 
the Ark was depoſited. 


HEN David had depoſited the ark of 

the covenant of the Lord in its place, 
the ſacred hiſtorian relates, that he left there 
before it Aſaph, and his brethren (to miniſter 
before the ark continuslly, as every day's work 
required); and Obed-cdom, with their bre- 
| +: ot threeſcore and eight; Obed-cdom alſo, 
the ſon of Jeduthun, aud Hoſah, 10 be porters. 
And from hence, I think, we may date the eſta- 
bliſhment of the public licurgy of the Fews. 
. _ IT may, be thought a matter of more curio- 
ficy than uſe, to inquire, in what part of the 
city of Sion, David depoſited the ark of the 
covenant ; but I hope it will not long be ſo 
deemed ; at leaſt not by eyery reader. 

THE city of Sion is in a peculiar manner in- 
tituled the city of Gon; and I humbly appre- 
hend i to be ſo intituled, not only becauſe Goo 
choſe that city, in preference to all others, to 
place his name there; but becauſe he kept his 
reſſdence there, in a very peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ed manner; in his tabernacle, as in his palace: 
which I apprehend to have been placed in a court, 


in the centre of Davids palace, on the ſummit 
of Sion. 


FIRST, 
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FIRST, Becauſe, when David erected a new 
tabernacle to Gop at Sion, the original taber- 
nacle of Moſes was erected on the high place 
at Gibcon ; whither he ſent Zadok the prieſt, 
and his brethren, to attend it {1 Chron, xvi. 39), 
And I apprehend it was erected upon diſlin- 
guiſhed eminences, from the beginning; which 
gave riſe to the cuſtom of ſacrificing upon the 
high places. This was document enough to 
avid, not to give his tabernacle a leſs eminent 
ſituation at ion. | 
SECONDLY, Becauſc the example of Gop 
E would naturally lead David into this 
ay of thinking: and it is certain, that when Goo 
deſcended in a cloud from heaven, upon mount 
Sinai, in the preſence of all his people, he de- 
ſcended and reſted upon the ſummit of the mount. 
{ Exod. xix. 20. ). 
Ap that David was in this way of thinking, 
is evident enough from the Ixviiith P/a/m : where, 
ſpeaking of the ark, and tabernacle, the preſence- 
chamber of Gop, he ſays, And the Lord is among 
them (Iſrael), as in the holy place at Sinai; that 
is, GoDp on the top of the mount, and the people 
at ſet bounds round about (Exod. xix. 12.) . The 
only difference was, that here be aſcended on 
high, (Pſalm xlviii. 18.) and there he deſcended 
from on high. 
THIRDL y, Becauſe, when Gop commanded. 
the people to bring their ſeveral offerings to- 
wards forming and furniſhing the tabernacte, 
he adds, (Exod. xxv. 8.) And they ſhall make 
me a ſantFuary, and I will dwell in the midſt 
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of them *. And again, ( Exod. xxix. 45.) J 
will ſanfFify the tabernacle, &c. and I will 
dwell in the midſt of the ſons of Iſrael f ; that 
is, in the midſt of the tribes denominated from 
thoſe ſons; Reuben, Simeon, &c. "OY 

FoURTHLY, Becauſe, (as the beſt comment 
upon this text) in all rhe marches and encamp- 
ments of the ſons of {/rael, the court of the 
tabernacle was always ſituate in the centre of 
the tribes, and the tabernacle in the centre of 
the court ; like the tent of the captain-general, 
(fays Lami) in the midſt of the army; three 
of the tribes to the eaſt of it, three to the 
weſt, three tothe north, and three to the ſouth 
(Numb. i. 53. Numb. ii.). And to this, I appre- 
hend, refers that paſſage in the Ixxv** P/alm, 
ver. 6. For promotion cometh neither from the 
eaſt, nor from the weſt, nor yet from the ſouthꝗ. 
But God is the Fudge: he putteth down one, 
and ſetteth up another. And it is certain, that 
the firſt election or promotion of the elders, that 
is, the princes of the people, into the great 
council, was by the immediate influence of the 
Spirit of Gov. | 5 

* Which is thus very faultily rendered in the Engl; tranſla- 


tion; Aud let them make me a ſanctuary, that I may dwell amongſt 
them. | | 

+ This alſo is faultily tranſlated, among the children of I'Tael. 

t Here the prophet, rebuking the pride of the princes, let them 
know, that their exaltation in reality proceeded neither from the 
people, nor their own merits, but from Gop the centre and ſource 
of power: and therefore they ſhould be humbled in his preſence. 
T ſaid unto the fools — Deal not ſo fooliſhly — and to the wicked, 
Lift not up your horn : lift not up your horn on high, and ſpeak not 


ewith a ſtiff neck; for promotion cometh neither from the eaſt, nor 
from the weſt, nor from the o: but God is the Fudge; be puts 


* 


eth down one, and ſetteth u another, | 
FIFTHLY, 
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_ , FrFTHLY, When the men of Kirjarh-jearim 
brought the ark into their city, they depoſited 
it in the houſe of Abinadab in the hill (pro- 
bably the moſt eminent and diſtinguiſhed ſitua- 
tion in the city): which hill *, faith Beda, over- 
looked and commanded the Whole town, and 
was therefore a fit place for the ark, which was 
quaſi arx totius Iſraelis, the beauty and bulwark 
25 Iſrael; and is it to be imagined, that Davia, 
who was ſo remarkably ſolicitous (as was before 
obſerved) to find out a fir place for it, would be 


leſs careful to honour it with an advantageous 


ſituation, than the men of Kirjath. ſcarim? 
eſpecially when it appears from many paſſages 
in the Pſalms, that he conſidered Gon as the 
fortreſs or citadel, upon which, both his own 
ſafety, and that of his city, depended. 

Is it poſhble to imagine, that all this had 
no meaning? that the example of Go p himſelf, 


and the practice of his people for ſo many ages, 
was matter of no inſtruction and direction ro fo - 


wiſe and fo religious a prince, in a point, which 
he had ſo intirely at heart? Is this to be imagin- 


ed, in a nation accuſtomed to be inſtructed by 


emblems from the beginning ? 

IN the laſt place, it appears evidently from 
the text, that, when David ſet about removing 
the ark, he propoſed to remove it to himſelf ; 
that is, his own dwelling in Sion: and it ap- 
pears, with great evidence, that he dwelt in the 
fort; that is, the citadel: and, as the ark had the 
firſt place in his care, it is not in any degree to 
* © Thisis Dr. Trapp's note. 
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be doubted, that it had the firſt place in his city, 
and in his citadel. The tabernacle, in Davids 
eſtimation, was the palace of Gop (Left up your 
beads, ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlaſt- 
ing doors; and the King of glory ſhall come in) : 
and it could be no doubt with David, whether 
the palace of GOD ſhould have the pre-emi- 
nence. Nothing could be a more natural or ob- 
vious emblem of the power and ſuperintendence 
of Almighty Gop over all his works, than an 
elevated ſituation of his tabernacle, his palace; 
and throne, over every thing that encompaſſ- 
ed it. | | ' 

I x inference from all this inquity, is plain 
and ſhort. Jeruſalem was the centre of union 
to all the tribes; and to this plainly refers that 
paſſage in the cxxii* Pſalm, Jeruſalem 25 built as 
à city that is at unity in itſelf. For thither the 
tribes go up to worſhip —— There is the ſeat of 
Judgment, &c. For my brethren and compa- 
nions ſake (that is, for the common intereſt of 
the nation) Iii wiſh thee proſperity. 

- J=RUSALEM, the great ſcat and centre of re- 
ligion and juſtice, was the centre of union to 
all the tribes; the palace, the centre of the city; 
and the tabernacle, of the palace. | 

— \BLESSED and happy is that nation, whoſe 
prince is the centre of union to his people; and 
GoD (that is, true religion) the common centre 
and cement both of people and prince! 

Tux indulgent reader will, I hope, pardon 
this digreſſion, merely as it contains matter of 
ſome little curioſity. It is not very tedious, and 


it. pretends not to be very important. 
F CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


4 Diſſertation upon Dancing, in which 
Davip's Dancing before the Ark is 


examined, and vindicated. 


T is well Rowe, that David's dancing be- 
fore the ark hath long been matter of loud 
laughter with the libertine world, and a kind 
of lem ſhame with commentators, and chri- 
ſtian writers of all kinds; who ſeem to hang 
down their heads, as this proceſſion of the ark 
paſſes, in confuſion for the king of Irael; ſome 
of them, now-and-then, dropping a ſhort word 
in his excuſe; not one daring to. publiſh one 
— in his vindication; and but one or two, 
hat I know of, daring to quote one paſſage 
from any antient writer of note in his favour. 
In this ſituation of things, it may be thought 
a raſh and arduous attempt, to adventure any 
vindication of his conduct in this point; and I 
have myſelf long thought it ſo; till much me- 
| diration upon the ſubject, and a more thorough 
and inlarged examination of the opinions and 
practice of the wiſeſt and beſt men, in the wiſeſt 
and beſt ages, added to the precepts of Gop 
himſelf upon the point, thoroughly' reconciled 
me, not only to the reaſonableneſs, but to the 
wiſdom and virtue, of the practice; and encou- 
raged me to offer my thoughts upon it, to the 
candid reader, in the natural order and arrange- 
be ment, 
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ment, in which I found them, after lon g me- 
ditation, diſpoſed in my mind. 

IN the firſt place then, I found dancing mixed 
with the religious ceremonies of the Fews, from 
Moſes to David; practiſed and injoined by 

David, not reproved by Moſes ; practiſed by the 
moſt religious king, and by the ſiſter of the beſt 
and moſt religious law-giver ;' and commanded, 

as J apprehend, by Gop himſelf*, And there- 
fore the only inquiry, that naturally fell in my 
way upon the point, was, to examine whether 
this appointment were of Go D. And the firſt 
| queſtion neceſſary to determine this, was, to 
inquire, whether the ation was ſufficiently 
grave and ſcrious, or capable of being ſuited to 

the purpoſes of religion. 
IN anſwer to this, 1 ſoon ſatisfied myſelf, FO 
chearfulneſs and gaicty of heart were, in many 
circumſtances, as well ſuited to the purpoſes of 
religion, as the moſt folemn gravity 3 otherwiſe 

' Gop would not ſo expreſly, and ſo repeatedly, 

| have commanded his people to rejoice in then 
religious ſolemnities before him. 

In the next place, that the proceſſion of the 
ark was flow and ſolemn, is beyond all doubt : 
and the very order of the proceſſion demon- 
ſtrates it. 


„ Tnaſmuch as the precept relating to this feſtival, the feaſt of 
tabernacles, Deut. xvi. 14. which we tranſlate, Thou alt rejoice 
in thy feaft, is, in the letter of the original, Thow Halt rejoice in 
thy dance. And David's practice is, I think, the beſt comment 
upon the text ; and, at the ſame time, no bad proof, that it was in 
this ſolemnity David danced ; which he did not in the former. 


Tux 
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Tux ſingers and trumpeters went foremoſt; 


and it is evident, that, if the proceſſion had not 
been flow, (with proper reſts for the muſic, and 
relieving the carriers of the ark) neither could 
the firſt find breath for their voices, nor the ſe- 
cond for their inſtruments. 9 

In the next place, Davids dancing and leap- 
ing are a proof of this: if the proceſſion were 
not ſlow, he could find convenient place for 
neither. Now it is evident from the text, that 
his leaping was that kind of bounding and 
ſpringing from the ground, which is ſo remark- 


able in the lamb and the deer: ſpringing up 


high in air, and riſing again upon the deſcent, 
as if the body rebounded from the earth by its 
own elaſtic force: an action requiring, and 
denoting, great activity and ſtrength; the moſt 
ſprightly, playful, and pleaſing of all animal mo- 
tions; and ſuch as could not be exerted, but in 
the moſt erect and graceful attitude. 

My next inquiry was, whether dancing any 
way tended to the happineſs and well-being of 
mankind, Did it tend to make them healthful ? 
Did it tend to make them innocently joyful ? 
Could it tend to form their manners to piety 
and virtue ? | 

THAT dancing tends to the health of the 
whole human ſpecies, is confeſſed on all hands; 
and capable of the plaineſt and moſt obvious 


proof: becauſe, in the variety of its motions, 


actions, attitudes, and reſts, it gives a more 
equable exerciſe to all the parts, muſcles, nerves, 
and fibres of the body, than any other employ- 


ment 
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ment or atnuſement either of peace, or war. 
Now, more equable exerciſe gives more equable 
ſtrength, and conveys more cquable nouriſh- 
ment, to all the parts; and therefore better 
preſerves them in proportion, activity, and vi- 
gour; the effects of which are, a better ſhape, 
a better complexion, a more caſy motion; a more 
erect and graceful carriage *, and a greater fitneſs 
for every exerciſe of peace, or wat; and, of con- 
ſequence, for every end of ſociety. Thus far, 


then, the appointment is moſt certainly worthy 


of God. 541 | 

In the next place, dancing is a moſt natural 
expreſſion of joy, and at the fame time a natural 
fountain of joy ; it raiſes the ſpirits beyond the 
power of wine, and diffuſes feſtivity and alacrity 


throughout the whole frame; and, as nothing 


is more agrecable to the Creator, than the in- 
nocent felicity of his creaturcs, ſo nothing could 
at once better become his wiſdom, and his good- 
neſs, than ſo to contrive his religious inſtitu- 
tions, as to make his creatures find their felicity 
in their diſcharge of duty to him. 

OvR third queſtion is, whether dancing be 
capable of forming the manners to picty and 


virtue. And, in order to determine this, let me 


beſeech the candid reader to ſuſpend his preju- 
diccs for a few moments; and calmly to conſi- 


der, that dancing is a ſcience of imitation, as 


* See this point, and every thing elſe relating to this ſubject, 
diſcuſſed more fully in Mr. Burrette's very learned Memoires ſur la 
danſe, &c. in the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, vol. 1. 

+ As Ariſtotle and Plutarch confeſs it to be; Ari/otle in the 
beginning of his Poetics ; and Plutarch, I. 9. of his Sympoſracs, 
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muſic, poetry, and ſculpture, are; and its prin- 
cipal purpoſe is, to repreſent to the life the 
actions of men; and expreſs the ſeveral paſſions 
that agitate them, by graceful, meaſured mo- 
tions * : and conſequently, this ſcience of imi- 
tation is as capable as any of the reſt, (perhaps 
more ſo) to be applicd to the formation of the 
manners. And this is evident, even from the 
diſrepute and diſadvantage it hath fallen under, 
with the grave part of mankind, for ſome ages 
paſt. From whence did this ariſe, but from 


that corruption and looſeneſs of manners in- 


troduced by the pantomimes, in their dances 
upon the public theatres of Ita; in which they 


imitated the lewd loves of their fabled divinities, 


and other abominations too vile to be mention» 
cd? And therefore P/ato, who honoured this 
ſcience to fo high a degree, carefully baniſhed 
every kind of dance, that could ſo much as be ſu- 
ſpeed of an immoral tendency, from his com- 
monwealth ; ſuch as thoſe of the Nymphs, the 
Egyptians, the Satyrs, and Sileni; though 
introduced under the pretext of certain religious 
ccremonials and expiations. Strange expiations, 
that pollute where they ſhould purity ; and in- 
troduced as many abominations into Greece, as 
the pantomimes did into Italy ! abominations 
which even Tiberius himſelf thought too de 


Scaliger gives this definition of it in the firſt book of his 
Poetics, cap. xviii. Motus compofitus, numeroſus, cum geſtu effingens 
rem aut perſonam, vel quam canit, vel quam tacet. 

And Athenews tells us, that the ſculptors of Greece carefully ſtu- 
died the actions of the dancers, to learn from them the moſt grace. 
ful attitudes that ſuited each paſſion. | 


Vo“. I. Ee teſtable 
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teſtable to be endured in public ; and therefore 
he baniſhed the dancers from Rome; although 
this practice is well known to have been in high 
eſteem there, in the better ages of the common- 
wealth. 

Tux Salii (the prieſts of Mars) were inſli- 
tuted by Numa, their wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
king; in whoſe ceremonials, the nobleſt men 
of the nation danced (as Lucian aſſures us) moſt 
gravely and religiouſly; of whom it well known 
that Scipio Africanus the elder was one. But 
when the pantomimes introduced their corrup- 
tions, the practice fell into diſgrace. This fſut- 
fictently accounts for Domitians turning Cæci- 
lius Rufinus *, a man of queſtorial dignity, out 
of the ſenate, for being fond of dancing and 
geſticulation, ſays & uetonius ; for Cicero's re- 
proaching Gabinius, a conſular man, with hay- 
ing danced ; and faying, that no ſober man 
danced And the truth is, even drunkenneſs 
was a wretched excuſe for ſuch dancing, as 
Rome, faſt degenerating, then endured. But 
theſe objections no more affect the ſcience of 
dancing, than the lewd tablets of Tiberius do 
the ſcience of painting; which Rubens, Ra- 
phael, and many others, have ſufficiently ſhewn 
to be capable of being redeemed from the vileſt 
' Purpoſes, and applied to the nobleſt. 

S1MONIDES uſed to ſay of dancing, that it 
was ſilent poetry; and of poetry, that it was 
eloquent dancing ¶ Plut. Sympoſ. lib. ix. c. 15.). 


®* So Aiphilin names him. Suetoniu wy ſays, virum gue* 
forium, &C. 


It 
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It is evident from hence, that he conſidered 
dancing, as one of thoſe. ſciences, by which 
mankind might be inſtructed ; as they. were in 
a principal manner by poetry, for many ages: 
and had he conſidered dancing under the advan- 
tages both of verſe and muſic, added to it, he 
had ſeen it in a much nobler and more inſtructive 
light, It is out of all doubt, that virtue may 
be both taught and improved by painting; and 
does any man think, that virtue in dead colours 
is more affecting, animating, and inſpiring, than 
virtue in living action; than virtue (as it were) 
in perſon ? For example, — It is well known 
that the Spartans (who derived the origin of 
this ſcience from their favourite divinities, (Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux) marched to battle in certain 
movements, adjuſted to the meaſures of martial 
ſounds. Would the picture of Cleomenes, or 
Leonidas, leading his Spartans to battle, in a 
meaſured movement, (ſuppoſe it drawn to the 
life, by the pencil of Apelles) affect the ſpecta- 
tors more, than the real hero, actually moving 
to the meaſure of martial ſounds; now calling 
ypon the gods, with hands and eyes lifted 'up 
to heaven, now clanging his ſhield, now ſhake- 
ing, and now poiſing his lance, as in act to dart 
It again the enemy ; now ſpringing forward ta 
invade the foe, and now bounding back, or tg 
either hand, to avoid his weapons? We may 
form ſome idea of this, from what Julius Sca- 
Ager tells of himſelf, in the forecited chapter 
of his Poetics. He tells us, that in his youth 
he often danced that martial dance, called the 


Ee 2 Pyrrhig, 
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Pyrrhic, before the emperor Maximilian, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all Germany; and that the 
emperor was once ſo ſtruck with his warlike 
activity, that he cried out, This lad was either 
born in a coat of mail, inſtead 7 a Skin; or 
rocked in one, inſtead of a cradle. 

THAN military virtue was taught and ex- 
refſed by this practice, is, I think, evident 
= a paſſage in Plhutarch's Laconic apo- 


phthegms: he tells us, that Ageſilaus the great, 


being asked, why the Spartans uſed pipes when 
they fought, anſwered, That when all move in 
meaſure, the cowards and the courageous may 
be made manifeſt, Picture ſpeaks only to the 
eye; but dancing, accompanied with vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic, ſpeaks to the eye, to the 
car, to the ſoul; and to all theſe; in a variety 
of ſucceſſive actions, attitudes, and accents, the 
moſt moving and intercſting that it is poſſible to 
conceive. And, are all theſe powers of ſound 
and motion applicable only to the intereſt of 


military virtue? Gop forbid ! — They are 


equally applicable to the promotion of humi- 
lity, piety, penitence, and full truſt and con- 
fidence in the power and protect ion of Almighty 
Gop. It would otherwiſe follow, that none 
of theſe virtues could be either repreſented in 


picture, or perſonated in ſculpture, or in life; 


a poſition fooliſh in itſelf, and falſe in fact. It 
is true, David's dancing upon the removal of 


the ark ſeems to have been expreſſive of joy and 


thankſgiving only; and, that properly effected, 
his end was anſwered, But, had he been called 
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upon to praiſe God in the dance, upon other 
folemn occaſions, I, for my own part, dare not 
fay or ſurmiſe, that his dancing, I mean his moy- 
ing in certain ſerious and ſolemn meaſures, ſuited 
to muſic of the ſame character and tendency, 
might not have been as inſtructive and affecting, 
to all the purpoſes of piety, as his poetry and pe- 
nitence. I do from my ſoul believe it might 
be more ſo, on this oceaſion of public and re- 
ligious joy, than both; when all the powers of 
harmony, melody, meaſure, graceful action, and 
hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, were added 
to the natural force, energy, and ſublimity of 
thoſe noble compoſitions. | | 

THE candid reader is, I hope, by this time 
fully convinced, that the inſtitution of dancing, 
as a ceremonial of religion, was neithet unwiſe, 
nor unworthy of Gop; no way unworthy the 
Fountain of felicity to appoint, or the man after 
Gop's own heart to praftiſe — and I ſubmit 
it to him, whether Mr. Bayle, in his ſneers upon 
David's dancing, hath not juſtly drawn upon 
himſelf the ſame imputation of ignorance, raſh- 
neſs, and immodeſty, which Lucian urges againſt 
Croton, for accuſing the very beſt rhing in mor- 
tal life, (fo he rates the ſcience of dancing) and 
_ cenſuring what he did not underſtand. 

HAv ING proceeded thus far, I next ſet my- 
ſelf to examine (more for the ſatisfaction of 
others, than my own) the judgment of antiquity 
upon this point. 

AND here I cannot but obſerve, that I found 
amoſt ſurpriſing uniformity between the practice 
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of the people of Gor, and both the opinions 
and practice of the wiſeſt and moſt philoſophic 
men of the heathen world in relation to this 
matter. With them alſo, I found its original 
deduced from heaven; ſome placing it under 
the preſidence of the Muſes ; ſome making it 
coeval with the creation, and the great GOD of 
love; ſome deriving it from Orpheus and Mu- 
ſæus; others, from the later divinities of Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux; and others from Minerva, the 
goddeſs of war and wiſdom. 
IxoOVN v it, after this, practiſed by the wiſeſt 
nations, upon the moſt ſerious and ſolemn oc- 
caſions; in their ſacrifices, in their proceſſions 
in honour of the gods, and in their marches 
againſt their enemies, invoking the aid of thoſe 
gods. And Strabo tells us, (lib. x.) it was a 
cuſtom common both to Greeks and Barba 
rians, to celebrate their ſacrifices with feſtivity; 
ſome with enthuſiaſm, and ſome without; ſome 
with muſic, and ſome without. And Lucian 
expreſly ſays, that, among the antients, no ce- 
remonial of religion, no expiation, no atone- 
ment, was accounted rightly accompliſhed, with- 
out dancing (de ſaltatione, p. 504. ). 

ATHEN &Us alſo has gathered great authoti- 
ties upon this head. I ſhall mention only four: 
Lib. i. pag. 22. Pindar, ſays he, calls Apollo a 


dancer, | 


The dancer king of ſplendor X. 
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AnD Homer, or one of the Homeridæ, in 
the hymns to Apollo &, 
Graceful ſuſtain and ſtrike the ſounding lyre, 
More graceful now, and lofty in thy gait ! 
(One would imagine the poet had beheld Da- 
vid in the proceſſion.) Nor did the antients 
(as he informs us) think dancing beneath the 


dignity even of Jupiter; of whom Eumelus 
the Corinthian ſays, 


Danc'd in the midſt the Sire of gods and men f. 


He tells us alſo, (lib. xiv. pag. 628.) that there 
was a graceful and magnificent kind of dance in 
uſe with the Athenian chorus, of which Ho- 
crates ſays in one of his poems, 

Oi d yopois XKZAAGhR £85 TIYAMOW, A αOν 
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Who in the chorus honour beſt the gods, 
Are beſt in battle. 


I FeuND dancing alſo celebrated by the moſt 
antient and venerable poets; I found high praiſes 
upon it, in the mouths of the ableſt philoſo- 
phers ; with many ſerious precepts for the regu- 
lation of the practice; and reflections upon the 
uſe and importance of it, to the formation of 
the manners. 

IN one word, I found it practiſed by the 
wiſeſt men, by more than one of the greateſt 
heroes, and by the moſt dignified monarch of 
all antiquity ; and practiſed to this day, from 
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the earlieſt antiquity, by ſeveral nations of the 
caſt and ſouth. , 

I THEN asked myſelf, Can all antiqu 
miſtaken and deluded in this point, from 4 es 
to Socrates, and from Socrates to Plutarch ? 
Would Homer have made a chorus of dancers 
an ornament of his hero's ſhield, and that orna- 
ment the work of a god * And would he elſe- 
where (Odyſſ. l. 8.) have placed a chorus of 
dancers under the conduct and direction of the 
divine Demodocus, at once modulating their 
meaſures witn his voice and lyre? And would 
Heſiod have made another chorus the ornament 
of the ſhield of Hercules, an hero and a demi- 
god, had dancing been below the regard of mor- 
tals ? 

Ir is well known, from Plato's common- 
wealth, (b. iii.) that the Egyytians conſecrated 
both muſic and dancing to the ſole ſervice of the 
— by a law, which they gloried to have ſub- 

ed amongſt them from time immemorial (long 
before this — of ours had any being). Could 
not only they, but the Spartans alſo, Athenians, 
Theſſalians , and Cretahs F, be miſtaken, as 
one man, in this affair, in their wiſeſt and moſt 
virtuous ages? Would Cyrus, the wiſeſt, the 
moſt virtuous, the moſt venerable monarch of 


* Had 18. 

+ The Theſalians (ſays Lucian) gave the rulers and leaders of 
the people the title of præſultores, that is, dance-leaders : and 
thought it an high honour to inſcribe the title upon the pedeſtals 
of their ſtatues. 

+ He alſo tells us, that the nobility of Crete ſtudied this art, 
(even thoſe of the royal family) and thought it their glory to ex 
cel in it. 
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the carth, allow himſelf to lead the dance in 4 
religious proceſſion, a little before his death, 
(Cyroped. l. viii.) if dancing were an indecency? 
Would Socrates, confeſſedly the wiſeſt and beſt 
man of all antiquity, practiſe and praiſe it, in 
his advanced years; and Plato, the greateſt 
philoſopher, write precepts concerning it, (de 
republ. l. v.) and celebrate its great importance 
towards forming the manners to virtue, if the 
practice were in itſelf either indecent, unwiſe, or 
unvirtuous? Would ſo wiſe and ſo grave a peo- 
ple as the Romans endure it, in one of the moſt 

ſolemn ceremonials of their religion? Would 
ſo great a philoſopher, and ſo good a man, as 
Plutarch, place this ſcience under the direction 
of the Muſes, inſinuating the advantages de- 
rived to mankind, from TN their unruly 
paſſions reſtrained, and rightly directed, by ap- 
poſite dancing, muſic, and ſong ( Symp. 1. ix. 
c. 14.) 3 and clſewhere (c. 15.) lament, that 
dancing had undergone the fate of 1bycus, who, 
by ſome guilt againſt the gods, received now 
no honour but from men; adding, that it had 
now allied itſelf to mean muſic, and fallen from 
that divine poetry to which it was once aſſoci- 
_ ated 3 by which means, it reigned now only in 
the theatres, among the many, but loſt all ho- 
nour with wiſe and excellent men ? Is this 
the judgment of all the wiſer and moſt virtuous 
antients upon the point ; and ſhall the ſupercili- 
ous ſneers of a few conceited, ſuperficial mo- 
derns, wcigh down all theſe authoritics and 

examples? Are we to take the meaſures of fit 
and 
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and juſt, from our own conceit and ignorance, 
from our prejudices, uſages, and manners, eſpe- 
cially in climes ſo different, and ages and coun- 
tries ſo remote, from the practices we repre- 
hend? Let me be allowed at leaſt to doubt, 
whether a little leſs arrogance, and more mo- 
deſty, might not better become us. 

LET Mr. Bay le then, and his whole tribe 
of minute 8 and followers, accuſe and 
revile David, for praiſing God in the dance; 
and let the wiſdom of Egypt, the South, and 
the Eaſt, acquit him ! Let Apollo, and Hercules, 
Caſtor and Pollux, Minerva and the Muſes, 
juſtify and applaud him! Let ** and ***, 
and ** *, (names with which I ſhall not, in 
indulgence to my vanity, adorn this work) ſa- 
tirize him; and Muſæus, and (if the reader thinks 
fit) Orpheus, Homer, Heſiod, Simonides, and 
Pindar, celebrate him! Let Cyrus, and Leonj- 
das, Cleomenes, and Scipio the elder, ſupport 
him! Let Jocrates, Plato, Plutarch, Sirabo, 
(and even Lucian) vindicate and revere him! 
And, what is infinitely above all theſe put to- 
gether, let the Go p of heaven command and 
accept him ! 

LET me be indulged to conclude this chap- 
ter with two ſhort obſervations. 

THE firſt is, that the inſlitution of the Salii, 
or prieſts of Mars, among the Romans, was (as 
I humbly apprehend) derived from the Fewiſh 
pricſthood. 

ThE Jewiſb high. prieſt wore a broidered 
coat ; a tynic of gold, and blue, and purple, 

| - all 
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and ſcarlet; à girdle, and a breaſt- plate: the | 
Roman Salii, who had alſo their præſul or pre- 
ſident, wore a belt, a breaſt · plate, and a painted 
coat, or a coat of many colours *, (the ground 
of which was purple) and a robe of ſtate f. The 
Roman Salii (mixed with young girls, called 
Salian virgins) danced, and ſung verſes, as Liuy 
aſſures us, (Lib. i.) in their proceſſions, in ho- 
nour of Mars, the god of war: The Few 
prieſts danced, and ſung verſes, in their pro- 
ceſſions, in honour of the Lord of Hoſts ; and 
maids and matrons joined in the chorus. Now, 
the Lord of hoſts, in the phraſeology of the 
Fews, is moſt certainly Mars, in the ſtyle of the 
Heathen. | 
Tas next obſervation is this, that the joy 
and feſtivity, injoined the Fews in their religious 
ſolemnities, gave a moſt noble and diſtinguiſhed 
pre-eminence to the ceremonials of Go D's ap- 
pointment, to his peculiar people, above thoſe 
of the deluded Heathen round about them. 
Whilſt the prieſts of Baal were crying, and cut- 
ting their fleſh, in honour of their idols ; the 
prieſts of the true Gop were in high enjoy- 
ment of their being, and ſinging Hallelujahs to 
their Maker ! Whilſt the wretched worſhippers 
of Thammusz were weeping the death +, and 


* 

* Tulica pidta ver ficolor. 

+ 2 4 | | 

+ Plutarch tells us, that when ſome perſons from Thebes asked 
Lycurgus's opinion about the facrifices and lamentations which 
they had inſtituted in honour of Leucothea, he anſwered ; If you 
think ber a goddeſs, do not lament ; if a woman, do not ſacrifice 
to ber as @ goddeſs. Plut. Lacon. Apophthegms, 
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wWuining, in doleful ftrains, the lewd adulterous 
love, of their fabled divinity z the maidens and 
matrons of 1/rae/ were dancing, playing upon 
pfalteries and timbrels, and ſinging ſongs of joy 

and thankſgiving, to the God of life, and the 
pure Fountain of love! Whilſt the ſervile Sa. 
turnine adorers of Moloch were ruthleſly fa- 
crificing their own iſſue, their ſons and daugh- 
ters *, to that monſter of cruelty, and kne- 
no other muſic than to drown their dying cries ; 
the ſons and daughters of Iſrael were pouring 
out their praifes to the God of mercy, upon the 
trumpet, the cornet, the loud cymbal, the well- 
tuned cymbal, warbling them upon the harp, 
the lute, and the lyre, breathing them from the 
tuneful voice, and rejoicing in the dance. 
Bleſſed diſparity, pre- eminence worthy the 
Gop of mercy and truth, and Fountain of feli- 


city F! 


& Farem. vii. 41. xix. 4, f. 2 Kings ili. 27. 
+ That this was the practice of the parents, who ſtood by, on 
theſe occaſions, Plutarch informs us, in his treatiſe upon ſuperſti- 


1 If it be asked, Whether this encomium upon dancing be in- 
tended as an argument for introducing that exerciſe into the wor- 


manuſcript apprehended it might) I anſwer, that my only view 
was to defend a practice appointed by Goo to a particular 
people, and at a particular time; and, it may be, now omitted, 
under the Chriſtian ceconomy, with equal wiſdom, | 
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ſhip of Gop? (as one very judicious reader of this work in 


